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INTRODUCTION 

.      ,  SX  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


JjETAT  de  la  France  a  la  Fm  de  TAn  8,  was 
an  anonymous  publication  at  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  i8oo.  The  Author  was  not  long  concealed^ 
and  he  was  generally  known  to  have  written 
voder' the  aufpices  and  authority  of  the  French 
jprovernment. 

The  work  itfelf  betrayed  its  origin  throughout. 
It  was  every  where  marked  by  the  mod  invcte- 
rate  enmity  to  this  country  \  and  was  evidently 
written  watli  a  view  to.  convert  the  nations  of 
the  continent  to  the  lame  (entimept.  It  an* 
nounced  and  explained  a  variety  of  plans  for  the 
gratification  of  the  envy  and  hatired  which  it  en* 
deavoured  to  excite ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  called  A  Diifertation  on  th«  Neceflity  and 
a  I  tht 
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the  Means  of  ruining  flnglapd^  than  An  Ext* 
mination  of  the  State  ^f  IVanoe. 

At  any  other  pcriocl,  fuch  a  produAion, 
though  it  might  Ijave  been  amufing  to  a  very  fu- 
perficial  politician,  would  hardly  have  excite4 
the  attention,  much  lefs  required  the  anfwer^  of 
a  profound  and  enlightened  writer.  But  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  certain  unfortunate  and 
unfounded  prejudices  againft  this  country  were 
at  their  highefl:  pitch;  and  it  was  craftily  de- 
ligned  to  inflame  that  (pirit  of  animofity  which 
could  aloqe  give  currency  to  its  abfucdities^ 
Upon  thele  grounds  it  acquired  a  degree  of  popu^ 
larity,  fufficient  to  induce  a  Pruffian  writer, 
who(e  talents  have  before  been  difplayed  in  iome 
excellent  political  works^  tp  un4ertake  Hi^  rdu* 
tation  of  it. 

The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  this  repl^ 
of  Profeffor  Gentz  to  Citizen  Haqterive :  but  had 
the  German  been  only  valuable  as  an  anfwer  td\ 
Tnc  French  publication,  I  certainly  ihquld  have 
l^red  myfelf  the  paina  of  preparing  it  for  tho 

,  •  .  EngliOi 
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:tengUfli  prefs.  It  would  hkv«  beetf'i  very  ftipe^-i 
fiaons  labocnr  in  a  coiiiMry  where  the  {MimpbM 
^t  gave  rife  to  it,  h^  eicdted  neither  ddoiib^ 
tion  nor  argument.  .  r  >- 

But  the  merits  ofMr..  Gentz^B  work  ate  hdt 
confined  to  the  controveriy  before  him.  His 
State  iff  Europe  is  foinething  more  than  an  occa^ 
fional  treatife :  it  has  {in  independent  and  general 
ofaaraiAer*.  And  though  the  arguments  and  afler^ 
tionstof  his  advetfary  are  completely  difpofed  of, 
yet  the  ordinary  fpiiit  and  defeds  of  polenneal 
writings  have  been  carefully  and  judicioufly 
liVoided :  a  circumftance  which  does  him  the 
more  honour,  as  he  had  received  what  might  be 
efteemed  juft  provocation  from  the  French  writer, 
who  treated  htm  without  candour  or  refpe<^  ill 
his  allttiions  to  fome  of  hik  former  produ6liond. ' 

VEiat  de  la  France  is  one  continued  attack, 
direct  or  indiredt,  upon  the  rights  atid  infcre^Si 
the  credit  and  condudt,  of  Great  Britain.  No 
argument,  no  femblance  of  an  argument,  has 
been  left  untried  to  criminate  her  politics,  and 

as  to 
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Ac  detraft  ^rom  her  clmi&fit*  It  ifi  needtds  19 
fintici|Ate  Mr.  Getite'9  obferTationson  tbiag^ne^ 
i»lJcppeofHautariry^>work ;  bebadcohdefccfid^ 
ed  to  analyze  (bme  of  tbe  charges  agamfl  a  nai* 
tion  to  wbich  he  is  himfelf  a  Granger ;  and  no* 
thing  mdre  is  necefikry  to  confute  them. 

.  It  was  more  immediately  bis  proyince  to  ^x§^ 
dicate  the  Jaw  of  nations  againll  a  writer  who  is* 
a  principal  (becauie  the  organ  of. the  French.  go» 
vernment)  in  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  by  fmud^ 
what  yet  remains  undemojiibed  by  force ;  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  to  eilablifh  a  new  fyi^ 
tern,  in  which  an  abiblute  fuprcmacy  is  to  be 
conceded  to  France,  ivhtle£n|^nd  is  to  be  made 
to  '^  refime  her  Jtaiion  among  nations  of  ihsjicond 
$rder.^*  This  Mr.  Gents  has  completely  done ) 
and  at  tbe  fame  time  repeUed  a  fingular  attempt 
to  aicribe  the  lins  of  France  to  tbe  mifcondufl  of 
Europe,  in  a  manner  quite^, novel,  and^  I  thinks 
peculiar  to  this  author  of  the  eighth  yearT 

From  the  moment  when  tbe  preient  govern^ 
flsent  had  eflabliihed  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  the 

laft 
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*  Wja€obiliical  authorit^r,  the  principles  mdevmiti 
of  the  ffcvolation  were  no  longer  themes  of  praile 
and  admiration  for  the  political  writers  of  France. 
Uheriy  and  equalUy  had  ilettred  before  fhe  bay* 
onets  of  ^onaparte^s  grenadiers  i  democratic  ty** 
ianqy  had  yielded  to  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
an  alpirihg  foldieT;  and  the  admirers  of  the 
change  could  not  celebrate  the  event  without 
toAdemning  the  condU^  of  the  great  nation 
during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  it  Hauterire 
does  not  defend  the  revolution  ;  on  the  contraty^ 
he  condders  it  as  an  evil  of  the  firil  magnitude ; 
but  his  obje<St  is  to  prove  that  France  is  not  re- 
fponiible  for  the  miferies  thereby  occafioned  to 
Europe,  but  that  Europe^  on  the  eontraryi  is 
the  guilty  caufe  of  all  that  France  herfelf  has 
fufiered  \  and  he  labours  to  perfuade  us  that  the 
Ftench  revolution^  t^ith  all  its  diiafirous  cbnfe* 
^uences^  was  the  fruit  of  the  mlfcondud  and 
corruption  of  the  governments  of  other  nations. 
Whether  he  has  fucceeded,  as  he  himfelf  af* 
fiimes^  in  his  attempt  to  prove  this  extraordinary 
pofition^  will  be  feen  by  the  following  work^  in 
which  Mr.  Gentt  has  contradided  it  by  a  very 
a  4  able 
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^truth  in  his  aflhtionf,  oranyMftlon  inhitafgii- 
ments.  In  the  courfe  of  this  euunaiuUkm  we 
ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the 
chara^r  and  principal  eifcamftahce$  of  the 
leag4ie  which  attempted  to  realise  his  prcgedi 
•nd  defiles* 

After  ibme  general  obiervatioifs  on  the  iitua- 
tion  of  neutral  powers  in  time  of  war^  which  ate 
neither  very  new,  nor  very  peripicuous,  he  pro« 
ceedsthust 

^  I  have  mentioned  the  maritime  preponde* 
^*  ranee  of  England ;  the  conicioufnefs  of  her 
^*  fuperiority  has  given  riie  to  preteniions  which 
**  the  relative  weakneis  of  other  powers  has  per* 
««  mitted  her  to  enforce  aa  rights ;  whence  two 
^*  diftind  maritime  codes,  the  one  acl^nowledged 
^'  by  all  JSurope,  the  other  iniifled  on  by  Eng« 
«'  land  alone  V* 

To  Impute  confummate  ignorance  to  the  writer 
of  fuch  a  pafiage,  would  be  to  carry  lenity  too 

♦  Page  I7S* 
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hx.  He  ivai  writing  for  the  Ffcncb  goveramentv 
aod  of  courfe  •  poflfeficd  better  infomntiom 
Though  it  be  eafy  to  gaeik  the  obje6tj  it  is  very 
difficolt  to  conceive  the  afibrance  necefiary  fov 
4UIerting  ^*  that  the  maritime  law  infixed  en  by 
JBnglatid^  is  one  which  Jhe  has  Jet  up  in  confequen^ 
ff  her  naval fiiferiority^^ 

.  He  muft  have  trufled  to  two  things :  ift^  that 
nobody  would  read  the  whole  of  hb  book»  and 
iidly^  that  all  his  jreaders  would  be  utterly  igno* 
xant  .pf  hiflory ;  for  a  knowledge  of  hifiory,  or 
a  peruial  of  hi»  wprk^  aie  alike  fuificient  to  re- 
fute his  aflertion*  In  another  place  he  has  takien 
ext^or4ina|7:  pains  to  Ihew  that  the  Navigation 
j^  is  the  origiiwil  canfe  of  this  fetal  preponde-- 
ranee  of  the  En^iih  marine^  Now  the  Naviga- 
tion K€t  took  place  in  1 65 1  •  He  muft  therefore 
{enounce  all  ofn^fiency^  or  aflert  that  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  was  ni^Lnown  till  near  the 
end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  But  the  mari« 
time  law  of  England  is  the  maritime  law  ex- 
prefled  and  defined  in  the  Co9ffolato  del  Mare,  a 
work  publifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 

even 
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tpem  then  fiated  ais  aticient  dfod  oftablHhec^;  iJt* 
plained  and  comnibnied  tipon  by  GrotiosY^ 
fhcre  Belli  &P^isJy  by  Voetiud  (4e  Jiire  miHtari), 
and  by  many  either  celebttited  jurifis^ho'liVed 
hfore  the  efiabliihment  of  that  very  fupteHority 
vhich  is  iaid  to  ha^  produced  their  dofSirined* 
The  eminent  writers  of  Prance  and  Oerman^i 
iK^ho  have  treated  the  fubjeA  in  the  laft  century^ 
haveuniformly  quoted  the  above-mentioned asthe 
higheft  authorities.'  The  jJretended  recent  code 
is  almofi  univcrfally  referred  to  the  eleventh  ^eH* 
fury :  and  its  firft  pofitive  document  id  datbcH  b;^ 
none  later  than  tht^kirieenik ;  fo  tb^t  t^ieittari^- 
tioie  law  of  England  was  the  law  of  Eorope, 
long  before  any  fuch  e:Ktenfiot^  of  hti'tommerce,^ 
or  (bch  naval  fupe'riorHy  as  6ould  have  given  rife 
to  it  in  tlie  manner  here  defcrib^.  *      '  ..: 

So  much  for  this  ilf-digefled  attempt  t(yi66n-< 
neA  the  maritime  Arw'with  the  fAartfimt  power  of 
£ngland. 

•  The  Author  then  expatiates  on  the  advantaged 
of  the  **  code  acknovl^ledged  bj  all  Europe  ;**  the 

entire 
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fiUlrt freedom  of  neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war  i 
and  we  might  info:  from  what  he  lays,  that  Eng<* 
land  is  guilty  oC  the  greateft  folly  for  not  adopt- 
fOg  it,  becaule  (be.  would  neceflarily  be  thegreat«^ 
jeft  gainer  by  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve, 
.<'  France  has  always  given  leis  di^urbance  to  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  than  any  other  maritime 
power/'  This  is  a  round  aflertion  ;  and  I  only 
notice  it,  to  obfcrve  that  it  iscontradidled  by  very 
good  French  authority.  Falin  declares  that  the 
prdinao^Cjes  of  the  French  marine  went  at  one 
time  beyond  the  pradlice  of  ev^ry  other  nation, 
lercept  Spain  ^,  in  ieyejrity  j;  for  they  condemned 
ioth  (hip  and  cargo,  .wheo^i/ilfr  was  the  property 
of  an  epemy :  England  can  never  be  accufcd  of 
fucb  rigoun 

*^  France  has  been  the  firft  to  propofe  at  borne 
''  an4  abroad,  that  neutral  commerce  ilpould 
"  be  freed  froxp.  all  its  fhackles;  tliat  cruLfing 
V  fliould  be  aboliihed  ;  and  that  the  commercial 
f^  profeilion,  its  agents,  &c.  fhould  for  ever  be 
"  exempt  from  violence  and  hoflility."    France 

*  Spain  oiity  adopted  thii  feverity  in  imitation  of  France. 

has 
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lias  not  deviated  from  her  ordinary  politics  in 
this  rtfpt&  r-f-ihe  has  alwa3r8  diftinguiihed  be- 
twreeti  the  right  and  expedient ;  and  has  never 
failed  to  renounce  the  fdrmer  where  it  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  latter.  She  is  perhaps 
not  lingular  in  this  Tefpe6k  ;  but  why  taUc  of  her 
jufiicc  and  gencrofity  ? 

It  coil  her  nothing  to  make  the  legiflative  an4 
diplomatic  propolal  alluded  to  in  fuch  terms  of 
praiie  by  Citizen  Hauterive,  She  proclaimed 
and  preached  up  the  perfecSt  freedom  of  neutr^ 
commerce,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neceffary  to  herfelf, 
and  injurious  to  her  rival.  But  in  this  ihe  was 
fo  little  fiudious  of  conilftencyi  that  as  tirly^ 
the  9th  of  May  1793$  ihe  paiTed  a  decree  mprp 
fevere  than  had  yet  been  feen  in  Europe  againft 
the  trade  of  neutrals ;  and  afterwards  continued 
to  repeal  and  renew  her  maritime  flatutes  day 
after  day,  as  occafion  fcrvcd  for  enforcing  or 
relaxing  them. 


But 
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But  let  us  go  a  little  iartherback  in  the  hiftdfy 
of  £orope»  and  take  a  brief  furvey  (fach  as  the 
limits  of  a  Pre&ce  will  allow)  of  tbe  principal 
events  connected  with  this  important  queftion. 
If  faithfully  made,  it  will  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  condud  of  France  as  well  as  of  every 
other  power  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  ihe  has  ftrenuoufly  and 
fuccefifully  maintained* 

The  projeft  of  forcibly  abolifhing  a  pradice 
founded  on  the  cleareft  principles,  andconfe- 
prated  by  Jong  and  univerfal  aflent,  maybe  ealily 
explained,  thongh  it  never  can  be  juftified.  As 
the  private  inferefts  of  individuals  are  prone  to 
break  through  the  regulations  of  each  well- 
ordered  comnjiMnity  ;  fo  the  private  views  of  a 
^w  Aates  created  the  attempt  to  refift,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  deftroy,  the  efiablilhed  law  of  Eu- 
rope. In  proportion  as  the  nations  of  the  North 
adopted  the  habits,  and  afpired  to  the  advan* 
(ages  of  commerce,  they  became  impatient  to 
i^ultivate  a  wide  field  of  gain  diiplayed  to  neutral 
Aates,  amidfl  the  hofiilitics  of  the  principal  ma- 
ritime 
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ritime  powers.    This  they  niigfit  have  done  with 
conlidcrablc  profit  to  themfelveg,  and  without 
infringing  the  fights,  or  Injurmg  the  idtcreffe,  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  nations.    But  the  ipirit 
of  avarlcb  knows  no  bounds ;  and  the  juft  re- 
flraihts,  imjiofed  by  the  law  of  nations,  were 
found   too    narrow  tor  its  fpeculations.    The 
neutrals  were  not  Satisfied  with  that  fair  and 
honourable  extenfion  of  their  commerce  which 
was  opened  to  them  as  often  as  a  fiate  of  war- 
fere  reftricled  the  trade  and  diverted  the  navi- 
gation of  the  countries  engaged  in  it ;  they  re- 
/^uired  more;   they  infifted  on   the  liberty   of 
carrying  their  tranfaftions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
neutrality ;  of  afting  in  concert  with  either  party 
without  contravention  from  the  other,  by  fup- 
plying  all  the  articles  neccflfary  to  the  profecu- 
tioa  of  the  war ;.  and  thus  of  becoming,  as  it 
were,  parties  to  it  on  either  fide,  according  to 
theic  immediate  interefts,  without  being  fubjfcdk 
to  its  dangers  or  difficulties. 

It.  would  be  abfurd  to  enter  into  any  diicuf- 

fion  of  fuch  prcteniions  upon  the  principles  of 

.  3  natural 
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Mifiiral  jufiice,  and  tbcy  arc  completely  con» 
frary  to  eftablilhed  law.  The  thirft  of  gain/ 
however,  excited  very  formtdable  attempts 
againft  both  ;  and  it  has  devolved  entirely  upon 
tfifc  nation  immediately  interefled  in  the  main- 
tenance of  them  to  rcpfel  the  aggreffion  upon  the 
rights  of  all.  The  eighteenth  century  has  feen 
a  confederacy  calling  itfelf  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, the  objed  of  which  was  nd  other  than 
to  enforce  thefe  innovations,  and  to  introduce  a 
fyflcili  utterly  incompatible  with  every  principle 
of  jafiice.  A  BrFef  review  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
gi«ft  6f  this  fconfederacy  will  throw  fomc  lightf 
"upon  it6  ditra^er  and  motives.  • 

*  The  Pruflian  flag  was  fcarcely  known  in  the 
commercial  world,  when  it  began  (about  the 
year  1746)  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  a  moft  fla- 
grant  proftitution  of  its  neutral  character,  being 
almoft  wholly  engaged  in  the  very  profitable 
pradlice  of  covering  the  (hipping  and  goods  of 
the  enemy  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  was  perhaps  more  lucrative  than  any  other 
Vranch  of  buflnefs  at  that  time  within  the  reach 

k  of 
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of  the  Pruflians :  it  rertablj  was  more  lucratiTtf 
than  honourable.  The  vigilance  of  the  Britiih 
pavy  in  fome  degree  diminiihed  the  profits  of 
theie  fpeculators ;  and  in  many  inftances  the^ 
were  condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  this  couoh 
try^  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
confifcated  the  veflels  or  cargoes  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  were  detected.  It  is  necdlcfs  to 
add,  that  thefe  profecutions  were  all  carried  on 
with  that  &n6i  impartiality  which  (b  peculiarly 
difiinguifhes  every  court  of  juflice  qnder  the 
Britifh  conftitution.  If  either  party  bad  caulb 
to  complain,  it  was  furely  that  which  was  com^ 
pelled  to  uie  fuch  vigilance,  and  adppt  foch 
profecutions,  in  defence  of  its  rights  and  inte* 
reft.  In  the  year  1752,  however,  thePruffiaa 
miniAer  prefented  a  memorial  from  his  court> 
complaining  of  the  injury  fuftained  by  Pruflian 
fubgeds  from  the  condudl  of  our  cruifers, ,  and 
ihc  proceedings  of  our  maritime  tribunals ; 
tranfmitting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fentence  o£ 
a  commillion  appointed  at  Berlin  for  the  invefli* 
gation  of  thefe  grievances;  and  informing  the 
court  of  St.  Jamesj  that  if  they  were  not  other^ 
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Wiic  rcdrcfled,  his  Pruffian  Majeily  would  take 
indemnity  by  the  ftoppage  of  the  debts  due  to 
individuals  in  this  country,  and  affigncd  upon 
the  dutchy  of  Sileiia.  This  memorial  is  rcn-r 
dered  very  remarkable  by  its  being  the  firft  pub- 
lic profeflion  of  a  principle,  which  has  fincc 
been  made  the  bafis  of  the  hoftile  league  called 
the  Armed  Neutrality :  the  Pruffian  commif- 
.  iioners  aflume  the  propofition,  that  ^^  free  Jhips 
make  free  goods^^  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
their  proceedings. 

This  afiair  created  conliderable  alarm  through- 
out the  nation.  The  memorial  was  anfwered  by 
the  Briti(h  miniftry  in  a  firm  though  moderate 
tone,  and  in  a  very  full  and  explicit  manner. 
The  principles  advanced  were  refuted  by  an 
appeal  to  the  higheft  authorities  and  to  numerous 
treaties,  which  confirmed  the  very  reverie  as  an 
cftablilhed  rule,  either  by  explanations  of  it, 
or  exceptions  to  it ;  and  the  juftice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  proceedings  here  were  fo  ably  de- 
monftrated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  flighteft 

b  %  doubt 
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doubt  upon  the  fubje<5l.     The  King  of  Pruffia 
renounced  his  pretenfions. 

This  queftion  appears  to  have  remained  at 
reft  from  that  time  until  the  year  1780  ;  at  leaft 
the  uniform  praAice  of  the  Englifli  navy,  and 
the  decifions  of  our  courts,  were  not  publicly 
objefled  to.  At  that  period  it  was  revived,  and 
a  much  more  formidable  attempt  was  made  to 
fubvert  the  exifting  law  of  nations,  and  to  af- 
fcrt  a  principle  direAly  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  fccret 
intrigues  and  cabals  which  preceded  and  deter- 
mined the  manifefto  addrefled  by  Ruffia*  to  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Whatever 
might  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  it,  it  would  moft 
probably  never  have  appeared,  had  not  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  feveral  belligerent  powers  prefented 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing 
the  new  maritime  code  which  it  went  to  cfta- 

*  March  1789, 
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blifli.  I(  announced  a  convention  between  the 
flates  of  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (af- 
terwards acceded  to  by  Pruffia)^  entered  into  for 
the  purpofe  of  maintaining  what  was  called  the 
rights  of  neutral  powers.  The  rights  thus 
arrogated,  amounted  to  nothing  lefs  than  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  commerce ;  a  liberty  of 
-  trading  without  any  reflridlion  whatever,,  with 
and  for  any  or  all  of  the  belligerent  powers  in 
time  of  war ;  of  iupplying  them  with  articles  till 
then  forbidden  by  the  maritime  ikw  of  Europe  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  of  adding  to  the  diftrefles  or  faci-  . 
lities  of  either  of  (he  contending  parties  at  their 
pleafare:  thud  requiring  that  every  nation 
Ihoald  confcnt  to  further  their  views  of  gain, 
though  abfolutely  contrary  to  its  own  interefts, 
and  in  utter  defiance  of  every  natural  and  pofi- 
live  law  of  nations. 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was 

received  by  the  feyeral  courts  to  which    it  was 

addrefled,  was  a  new  proof  that  policy  has  little 

to  do  with  juftice.     The  anfwer  of  the  court  of 

,  Verlailles  is  the  firft  inftance  of  what  Citizen 

b  3  Hauterive 
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Hautcrivc  extols  as  the  efforts  cf  Francf  to  pro^ 
mote  a  more  equitable  fyftem  of  maritime  law  in 
Euroj^e.     The  pradlice  of  France  was  as  fevercly 
condemned^  her  rights  were  as  unquefiionably 
attacked  in  this  communication,  as  were  thofe  of 
England^   Spain^    and  Holland.     But  the  mi* 
niftry  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France,  received 
and  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  that  ihewed  bow 
little  it  was  then  their  interefl  to  maintain  thoie 
lights.    They  were  little  lefs  than  afloniihed  at 
the  amazing  political  wifdom  of  the  court  of 
Peterfburgh;     and  France   in  particular    was 
highly  gratified  to    behold  the  congetiiality    of 
fenfiment,  and  the  Jimilarity  of  opinion,  which  had 
induced  the  Emprefs  of  RufTia  to  adopt  views, 
and  profecute  plans,  which  bad  fo  long  occupied 
the  French  court,  and  were  the  only  caufo  of 
its  engaging  ia  the  prefent  war(     The    plaia 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  powers  then  at 
war  with  England,  were  eager  to  feize  an  op- 
portunity of   adding  to  the  diftreflcs  of  their 
enemy,  by  renouncing  a  fyftcm,  of  which  the 
breach  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  them  than  the  obfervance.    They 

were 
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were  well  aware  what  would  be  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  occafion  ;  and  they  hoped 
to  fee  Riiffia  added  to  the  lift  of  our  enemiesl 
It  18  evident  that  the  meafure  was,  at  that  time, 
injurious  and  ho 0  lie  to  England  alone.  In  the 
midft  of  her  unfortunate  diflenlions  with  her  co« 
loniesy  (he  had  been  attacked  by  France  and  Spain; 
who,  on  an  occafion  fo  favourable  to  their  views* 
hoped  to  degrade,  if  not  to  ruin  her.  She  main* 
tained  the  conteft  with  a  dignity  and  force 
which  aftoniflied  the  world ;  her  energies  in* 
creafed  with  her  dangers  and  difficulties;  and 
ber  navy,  rifing  even  beyond  its  former  great* 
nefsy  baffled  the  military  efforts,  and  diftriefied 
the  commercial  navigation,  of  her  enemies.  No 
wonder  then  that  her  opponents  readily  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  was  to  wrefl  from  Britain  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  annoying  them ; 
which  was  to  facilitate  their  operations  by  pro- 
caring  them  numerous  fupplies  cut  off  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Britifli  cruifers;  and  which 
was  to  check  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain, 
where  alone  Ihe  was  fnperior.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  a  conduct  which  is  now  impudently 

b  4  afcribed 
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fticribcd  to  a  ienfe  of  juftic€|  and  e  lore  of 
right 

The  then  embarraffed  fituation  of  this  coun* 
try  prevented  its  goverament  from  refenting  the 
hoAile  proceedings  of  the  northern  powers,  as 
they  would  olherwiie  have  dooe:  avdiding  tlie 
difcuiSon  of  the  novel  principles  of  the  confe- 
deracy, they  contented  themfelves  with  referripg 
to  the  juftice  and  moderation  hitherto  mahifefted 
in  the  condudl  of  the  Engliih  nation,  and  their 
firm  refolution  to  maintain  their  righis  with  the 
fame  unalterable  difpolition ;  reminding  the 
confederates  of  their  reipe^ive  alliances  and 
treaties  with  Great  Britain^  which  no  proceeding 
on  her  part  had  given  them  the  fmallefl  reaibii 
to  violate  or  annul. 

This  convention  was,  however,  in  reality, 
only  a  temporary  meafure;  being  profefledly 
concluded  for  the  duration  of  the  then  exifting 
war.  But  it  was  declaimed  at  the  fame  time,  '*  that 
it  fhould  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  all  engagements 
which  conjundiurcs  might  render  it  neceflary  tp 

contra<Sl 
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c9ntcsL&  for  the  future^  and  on  account  of  any 
new  maritime  war ;  and  that  it  fhould  be  re- 
garded as  a  law  in  matters  of  commdrce  and 
navigation  whenever  there  Ihould  be  a  ^ueftion 
of  appreciating  the  rights  of  neutral  nations/* 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  extremely  defirous  of 
feeing  thefe  principles  efiabliihed  upon  a  more 
permanent  footing  by  the  general  confent  of 
Europe ;  for  which  purpofe  he  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  a  congrefs  in  which  the  feveral  con- 
cerns of  the  belligerent  and  neutral  powers 
might  be  examined  and  defined ;  being  foli- 
citous  that  the  war  ihould  not'  be  terminated^ 
and  with  it  the  northern  coavention^  without 
the  previous  interference  of  the  neutral  powers 
for  the  eilablifhmeqt  of  a  permanent  maritime 
code  of  laws. 

Thus  the  ariped  neutrality  was  cohfidered,  even 
by  tfaofe  who  were  parties  to  it>  as  an  innovation 
in  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  the  rights  they  aifumed 
were  conceived  to  require  a  higher  fandlion  than 
the  flipulations  of  a  partial  confederacy.  To  ob* 
tain  this^  -was  the  wifli  and  endeavour  of  the 

King 
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King  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The 
belligerent  powers    made    fcparate  treaties    of 
peace,  and  the  marftime  convention  was  fufFered  . 
to  expire  without  further  difcuffion,  and  with- 
out any  mcafure  fur  perpetuating  its  proviiions» 

How  far  the  parties  to  this  league  were  aftu* 
atedby  thatfenfcof  jufticc  held  forth  in  all  their 
public  declarations  on  the  fubje^t^  may  be  eafily 
fcen  from  the  condu6l  of  one  of  them  in  the  very 
firft  indanceof  its  becoming  a  belligerent  power, 
and,  of  courfe,  entitled  to  exercife  the  right 
which  it  had  oppofed  when  England  was  in  that 
iituation.  This  happened  in  1790,  when  a  war 
broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Rullia.  We 
have  feen  that  the  former  of  thefe  powers  was 
particularly  active  in  the  projcdl  for  aboliihing 
the  praiftice  of  fearching  neutral  traders,  and  con- 
fifcating  the  property  of 'an  enemy  found  on 
board.  But  that  was  at  a  time  when  Sweden 
was  a  neutral,  and  England  a  belligerent  power. 
The  cafe  was  now  reverfed;  England  was  at 
pfcace,  and  Sweden  was  engaged  in  war.  And  ^ 
behold,  the  full  value  of  the  right  which  had 
a  lately 
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lately  been  contefted^  its  jufticc  and  validity, 
were  now  acknowledged  and  maintained  by  Swe- 
den. Englifh  veffels  navigating  the  Baltic,  and 
bound  to  the  ports  of  RufHa,  were  detained  and 
vifited  by  the  SwediHi  cruifers^  whofe  govern* 
xnent  even  increafed  the  lift  of  contraband,  fo 
lately  and  fo  loudly  complained  of,  by  the  addi« 
tion  of  ibme  articles  (money  and  provifions,  for 
example)  till  then  not  included  in  it. 

How  were  the  enemies  of   England  difap* 
pointed    in   their   hope   of   feeing    the  armed 
neutrality  revived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  war  t    The  firft  and  moft  powerful 
fupporter  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,    was   compelled   by   the   conduct  of 
France  to  abandon  its  neutrality.  Ruflia,  though 
^ured  by  her  lituation  from  the  immediate  ag- 
greiQon  of  the  anarchifls,  was  forced  by  their  in* 
fults  and  provocations  to  partake  of  the  indig- 
nation, and  in  fome  degree  of  the  alarm,  that 
^^tated  the  more  neighbouring  nations.     She 
acceded  to  an  alliance  for  prefcrving  the  tranquil- 
lity of  ]£urope,  and  perhaps  refloring  peace  to 
France  5    and  in  the  capacity  of  a  belligerent 
ppwer^    ibc  renounced  the  principles  of  the 

armed 
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armed  neutrality,  and  fiood  forward  to  pra6ll(e 
and  enforce  a  right  againft  which  fhe  had  lately 
contended.  Her  admirals  were  inArudled  to  ufe 
every  means  of  obflru6ling  the  commerce  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  confifcate  his  prbperty 
wherever  it  might  be  found  on  the  high  feas, 
without  regard  to  the  prote6Kon  of  a  neutral 
flag.  Thus  the  new  maritime  code  was  fupplant- 
cd  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  pradlice  of  tbd 
very  power  with  whom  the  northern  confederacy 
had  originated. 

The  rulers  of  France  had  now  futccfeded  by 
fheir  unremitted  endeavours,  their  brutal  infult's^ 
and  their  unprovoked  aggreffions,  to  involve  thcii* 
country  in  war  with  every  power  in  Europe  thai! 
poffefTed  a  territory  worth  plundering,  or  a  con- 
llitution  worth  fubvcrting.  England,  with  evi- 
dent reluflance  on  her  part,  had  been  added  to 
the  number ;  and,  from  her  peculiar  fituation  and 
refources,  foon  became  a  principal  in  the  bloody 
contcft  which  defolated  Europe.  But  how  was 
England  to  be  involved  in  the  miferies  inflicted 
on  the  nations  of  the  continent  ?  How  was  this 
profperous  ifland,  the  abode  of  peace,  tranquil- 
lity, and  happinefs,  to  be  converted  into  a  wil- 

derneia 
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dcrnefi  of  blood  and  ruin  ?  A  happy  conflitu* 
tion,  adminiflered  with  vigilance  and  wifdom  by 
a  limited  authority^  promifed  no  fuoccis  to  the 
principles  of  France ;  and  Nature  had  oppofed 
ipiurpoipuptable  obfiacles  to  her  arms.  Reptablicaa 
rapapity  beheld  with .  rage  our  fertile  fields,  our 
nch  apd. populous  citieSj  our  crowded  ports,  and 
all  the  valuable  produ<5lioBS  of  our  induftry,  in* 
acceiSble  to  her  infatiable  thirfl  of  blood  and 
plunder;  revolutionary  .fury  was  railed  almoft 
to  madfiefi  by  the  a(pe^  of  pur  lecurity  and  hap* 
pipeCs;  ajod  the  fpeecbes  and  writings  of  the 
Go^yen^ion  and  its  agents  are  replete  with  the 
hiU^rofi  reproaches  agaiuft  England,  as  the  moft 
fonpaj4able  and  hated  opponent  of  one  of  its 
'^  ^ijm^  vpcMiioHS^  the  diforgamxation  of  Eu^ 

The.pQ^er  and  profperi^y  of  England  were 
therefore  to  be  attacked  in  a  more  circuitous  way 

.^'CdmStte  Di/msuims^  in  reply  to  BrifTot.-^And  is  this 
what,  Hautcrive  alludes  to  wfaea  he  fays  '*  that  the  condu^ 
of  France  at  the  time  when  fhe  was  incapable  of  framing  her 
incoflirat  upon  the  principles  of  deliberate  prudence,  is  a 
piyiof  that  her  politics  are  infiinHively  in  untfon  with  the 
iaterefb,  the  independence,  and  profpcrity  of  all  natbns'?'* 

than 
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than  thcpofleflions  of  Spanty  Aujiria^  and  Prnffia. 
They  were  not  cxpofcd  to  the  dircfl:  invafions  by 
which  Holland,  Belgium^  Switzerland^  lialy,  &c. 
were  to  be  defolated.  Her  navy  and  commerce 
were  to  be  humbled ;  and  for  this  purpoie  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  to  be  re- 
vived^ and  a  maritime  coalition  was  to  be  formed 
againfthen 

Thefe  objedls  were  porfued  with  inde&tigable 
aeal ;  with  an  ardour,  perfeverance,  and  unifor* 
mity,  which  ailonifh  when  we  confider  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  factions  that  fucceffively 
alTumed  the  reins  of  empire.  Nothing  waa  omit- 
ted that  negotiation  or  intrigue  could  effed,  to 
induce  the  neutral  maritime  fiates  to  embrace 
this  fyftem  of  hoflility  to  England.  They  were 
fucceffively  exhorted,  and  cajoled^  and  threatened, 
and  at  length  pcrfecuted  to  favour  the  views  of 
France ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  numberlefi  pub- 
lications lefs  celebrated  than  that  now  before  us^ 
were  executed  in  the  fame  ipirit,  anddiifeminated 
with  the  iame  intention*    In  ihort,  our  Author 

himfelf 
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bimfeir  tells  U8j  '^  what  FniQoe  has  hitherto  done, 
is  the  maximum  of  what  fhe  has  been  able  to  do 
for  the  eflablifhment  of  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law  •." 

Though  we  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  idle  at* 
tempt  to  afcribe  this  conduct  and  thefc  efforts  to 
the  prodigious  impariialify  and  benevolence  of  the 
demagogues  of  France ;  yet  I  think  no  EngUih 
writer  would  depart  fo  far  from  fenfc  and  decency^ 
as  to  load  them  with  as  much  inveflive  for  endea* 
vouring  to  fubvert  the  law  of  nations,  as  Citizen 
Hauterive  has  lavifhed  againft  this  country  for 
ilrenuoufly  maintaining  it.  Virulence  and  abuie 
are  often  fy  mptoms  of  weakness  in  matters  of  con- 
troverfy ;  an  unneceilary  difplay  of  words  betrays 
a  want  of  argument :  what  then  are  we  to  infer 
from  the  abufive  verbiage  of  the  prefent  Author  ? 
At  tbe  end  of  his  modefl:  propoial  of  a  new  ma- 


*  <*  Ce  que  la  France  a  fkit  eft  le  maximum  de  ce  qu'elle 
a  pu  faire  jufqu'i  ce  jour  pour  r^tabUflcmeot  du  code 
public  naaritime." 
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ritimc  code,  he  adds,  **  I  am  aware  of  all  the 
obftacles  that  England  would  oppofe  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fuch  wife  regulations :  every  thing 
that  is  wiie  muA  be  contrary  to  the  principles  fhe 
profefies ;  every  thing  that  is  juft  muft  be  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  rights  fhe  infifts  upon  *.'* 

Thefe  expreffions  require  neither  refutation 
fior  comment ;  they  only  ferve  to  fliew  the  tem- 
per of  the  writer.  A  general  and  unqualified 
cenfure  is  furely  no  argument ;  a  diiputant  cannot 
ndvance  his  caufe  by  calling  his  adverfary  fool  or 
villain. 

To  retUisi  to  the  intrigues  of  France :  they 
were  not  fuccefsful.  The  neutral  powers  of  the 
North  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fecond 
her  views.  A  ftridl  neutrality  was  the  profeflcd 
objeil  of  their  delires ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  March  i794>  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

»**•  Jc  fais  toutcc  que  dcs  lois  auffi  fages  doivent  rencon- 
trer  d'obftacles  de  la  part  d' Anglcterre :  tout  ce  qui  eft  fage 
eft  contraire  i  ce  qu*elle  etablit  en  principc ;  tout  ce  qui  eft 
jiifie  sft  en  oppolitton^  avec  ce  qu*elle  erige  en  droit.*' 

I  by 
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by  no  means  fayourable  to  the  defigmi  of  the  rc- 
public^ns.  In  this  convention,  all  idea  of  inno« 
ration  was  formally  difclaimed ;  and  the  two 
powers  declared  their  ob)e<5t  to  be  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  former  treaties,  and  the  exiiling  law  of 
nations.  All  this  was  contrary  to  the  views  of 
France ;  but  the  conduct  of  thofe  powers  did  not 
fo  much  concern  her  as  that  of  the  United  Staten 
of  America. 

In  a  plan  for  deftroying  the  commerce  of  thitf 
country,  and  undermining  the  foundation  of  the 
Britifh  navy  (the  moft  formidable  bulwark  of  £u* 
rope  againfl  the  hofiite  attempts  of  France),  the 
co-operation  of  America  was  of  the  greatefl  con- 
iequence*  As  a  commercial  nation,  America 
Hood  next  in  idfiportance  to  Great  Britain,. though 
far  behind  her ;  a  very  confiderable  part  of  her 
Ihipping  was  en^ploycd  in  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  ihe  pofleiled  a  more  extenfive  commercial 
marine,  and  more  ikilful  navigators,  thafi  any 
other  of  the  neutral  powers ;  her  harbours  were 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  Weft  Indian  pofleffions.     If,  therefore,  they 

c  could 
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could  have  pcrfuaded  the  Americans  to  aflert  the 
new  fyftem  of  maritime  law,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  join  in  a  confpiracy  againft  this  country,  they 
expe<£ted  to  have  given  a  fevere  blow  to  the  re- 
fources  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  converting  the 
commercial  marine  of  their  allies  into  a  naval 
force,  they  hoped  to  injure  ordeftroy  one  of  the 
iburces  of  our  wealth,  and  to  deprive  our  induftry 
of  one  of  the  principal  fields  for  the  difplay 
of  its  proclu(5live  powers.  It  is  ealy  to  perceive 
that  fuch  a  rupture  would  ^ave  been  infinitely 
Qiore  prejudicial  to  the  United  States ;  and  its  pro- 
moters could  not  but  be  aware  of  all  its  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  the  power  they  were  endeavouring 
to  impel  headlong  to  ils  own  roin,  in  order  to 
fcrve  their  purpofes;  Bat  fuch  confiderations  ap« 
pear  never  to  have  had  much  weight  with  the 
French  goyernment ;  the  fate  of  its  allies  has' al- 
ways been  made  fubfervicnt  to  its  own  interefts. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  ^^  poHlics  of  France 
are  injl'mdliv^ly  in  umfou  '■ji^ith  the  happinefs  and  in- 
dependence of  all  milions.^^  Twenty  years  ago 
fuch  an  aifertion  would  have  been  termed  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous;    at  the  prefent  time  it, 

would 
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Would  be  difSicult  to  find  a  hathe  for  it.  It  has 
been  boldly  made  in  the  face  of  experience,  and 
in  ihamelels  contradicSlion  to  the  evidence  of 
isi&s ;  fadls  of  which  the  remembrance  is  yet 
frefh^  and  of  which  the  traces  are,  perhaps,  for 
ever  indelible.  A  (atire  upon  the  Judgment  df 
the  world,  it  is  a  grofs  and  ungenerous  infutt  to 
the  humbled  nations,  who,  after  having  been  pluil* 
dered  under  the  milk  of  friendfhip,  are  retjlined 
iii  a  flate  of  vaflalage,  while  they  dre  mocked 
with  the  title  of  allies. 

Happily  for  America,  tier  government  proved 
fuperior  to  all  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  France  ; 
and  hef  fitua^ion  prote<£^ed  her  from  the  ufurpa- 
lions  whicl^  the  republicans  had  every  where  elfe 
efFedted  by  force  of  arms.  She  wifely  declined 
all  participation  in  the  glories  and  felicity  of  Bel^ 
gium,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  of  whofe  union, 
or  connexions  with  the  Gteat  Nation,  Hanterive 
ijpeaks  in  fuch  terms  of  rapturous  admiration ; 
and  fhe  firmly  refilled  every  attempt  to  force  upoa 
faer  what  ihe  had  refufed  to  yield  to  folicitatioa. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  means  were  neglected  to 
e  %  enfure 
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enfurc  her  choice  or  obedience :  the  hiftory  of 
thoCe  proceedings  is  in  the  memory  of  every  one; 
we  have  only  here  to  do  with  them  as  far  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  labours  of  France  in  the  efia* 
blifliment  of  the  new  maritime  code^  concerning 
which  the  Author  before  us  has  fpoken  fo  falfely, 
andtreafoned  fo  unwarrantably.  The  befl  reply  to 
bis  fiatements  and  declamations  may  be  extradled 
from  the  memorials  prefented  to  the  French  go- 
vernment by  the  American  miniftry>  and  by  the 
elaborate  account  of  his  condudi  rendered  by  the 
Pk^iident  to  Congrefs,  when»  after  four  years  of 
unfuccefsful  negotiation  and  intrigue,  Frmiu  had 
proceeded  to  open  violence^  and  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  United  States^  but  that  of  war  with 
France  or  England.  Theie  papers  afford  the  beft 
comment  upon  the  condu^  of  the  defenders  and 
oppofers  of  the  law  of  nations.  Proceeding  from 
a  country  whoie  politics  have  always  been  fup* 
pofed  more  favourable  to  France  than  England^ 
and  who  at  that  particular  time  had  conceived 
ibme  caufe  of  refentment  againft  the  latter^  no 
Frenchman  can  have  reafon  to  complain  of  their 
partiality.  They  will  fuf&ciently  expofe  the 
J  «  falfehood 
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falfehood  of  oar  Anthor*s  ftatements  with  regard 
to  the  origin^  as  well  as  the  juftice^  of  the  man* 
tlmepraAice  of  England. " 

Firft,  what  does  Citizen  Hauterivc  %  of  the 
origin  of  this  pra6tice  ?  Thefe  are  his  words  : 
^'  I  have  called  this  law  the  maritime  law  of 
England^  becaufe  it  has  originated^  in  the  mari- 
time wars  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  that 
the  maritime  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  all  heen  excited^  protradted,  and  dire6led 
by  England  *.*• 

The  executive  government  of  America^  how- 
ever^ did  not  think  fo :  they  declare,  at  the  end 
of  their  note  to  Citizen  Adety  in  November  1796, 
«*  the  captures  made  by  the  Britifli  of  American 
veffels  having  French  property  on  board,  are 
warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  force  and 
(q)eration  of  this  law  was  contemplated  by 
France  and  the  United  States,  when  they  formed 

*  For  the  complete  refutation  of  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  wars  of  the  laft  century,  fee  any  hiftorian,  French^ 
G€niiao>  or  Englifh* 

c  3  their 


their  treaty  of  commerce,  and  their  ipectal  fliput 
latioQ  on  this  point  was  mpant  as  an  exception  tq 
an  univcrfal  rule ;  nehher  our  weaknefs  nor  our 
fircngth  have  any  choice  when  the  queftion  concern^ 
the  obj^frvance  of  a  known  ruje  of  thf  larup  of 
nations. 

Hauteri^e  does  not  fcrqple  to  affcrt,  '<  luch  is 
the  maritime  law  which  the  ftates  of  Europe  (tl^e 
one  by  \\%  perfeverance^  the  reft  by  their  fajjiver 
nefs)  have,  as  it  were,  confecrated ;  and  to  the 
reform  of  which,  France  calls  the  attention  of 
all  nations,  and  invokes  the  wifdom  of  all  go* 
vernmcnts." 

^ow  in  a  note  from  the  American  envoy  tq 
the  French  government,  iti$  flated,  **  Vattel,  b, 
|ii.  115.  iays  pofitiyely,  *  that  effeSs  belonging  tq  ^ 
f  an  enemy  found  ot,i  hoard  a  neutral Jiify  arefeizabk 
*  by  the  rights  of  war  J  But  it  is  deen^ed  unncccf- 
fary  to  multiply  citations  to  this  point,  becaufe 
France  herfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  decided 
it  in  her   Maritime    Ordonnance   pf  the  year 

1744^ 
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1 744  *•  Enemies  goods,  m  heiSral  hattdxns,  am 
declared  liable  to  feizure  aod  coniiicatioii.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  France  continued  in  a  long 
courfc  of  practice  and  legiflaliont  oppofcd  to  her 
own  opinipQ  of  the  laws  of  nations.  It  m\i&  then 
be  Gonfidered  as  the  opinion  of  France,  that,  zmder 
tJu  lawy  neutral  bottoms  afford  no  protedlion  to 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  &c*'*  'The  following 
remarkable  paflage  occiirs  in  the  fame  memorial, 
and  prefents  a  flriking  contrail  to  the  declamatiion 
of  the  French  writer,  againft  what  he.  calls  the 
maritime  law  of  England :  **  The  defire  of  efta- 
bliihtng  uniyerlally  the  principle,  that  neiJtrat 
bottoms  fhall  make  neutral  goods,  is  perhaps  felt 
by  no  nation  on  earth  more  ftrongly  than  by  the 

*  Many  more  early  ordonnances  to  the  fame  ef¥c^  might 
have  been  quoted :  particularly,  the  celebrated  one  in  1681, 
which  defines  the  principle*  and  aflerts  the  pra^ice,  faid  by 
Mr.  Hautei-ive  to  have  originated  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  policy  of  England.  This  ordonnance  of 
France  was  copied  by  Spain  in  1 7 18,  and  the  one  and  the  other 
were  only  confirmations  of  the  uniform  pradice  of  both  pow* 
ers  from  the  eariied  times  ;  yet  the  whole  fyftcm  is  faid  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  maritime  prepondtrance  of  England  in  tbe 
eigbuemtb  century  !  Hauterive  could  not  be  jgaorant  of  .thefe 
things. 

c  4  United 
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United  Stutes.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply 
intereiied  in  its  efiablUhment  But  the  wi(h  to 
cflablifh  a  principle  is  e^ntially  different  from  a 
determination  that  is  already  eflabli(hed.  The 
intereils  of  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  wiffa ;  their  duty  forbid  them  to  in* 
dulge  it  when  deciding  on  a  mere  right.  How« 
ever  folicitous  America  might  be  to  purfue  all  pro* 
per  means  tending  to  obtain  for  this  principle 
the  aflent  of  all^  or  any  of  the  maritime  powen 
ot  Europe^  fhe  never  conceived  the  idea  of  ob« 
taining  that  confent  by  fiorce.  The  United  States 
VKiU  only  arm  to  defend  their  own  rights :  neither 
their  policy  nor  their  intereft  permits  them  to 
arm,  in  order  to  compel  zjSirremkr  afthe  rigJUi 
of  others/* 

Thus  did  the  Americans  decline  the  invitations^ 
relift  the  threats,  and  refute  the  principles  by 
which  the  French  government  unremittingly  la* 
boured  to  draw  them  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
commercial  interefls  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
courfe  to  prqduce  a  rupture  between  the  two 
powers.     The  magnanimous^  dlfinterefted  policy  of 

France 
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France  was  evinced  in  the  mean  time  by  her  aft* 
ing  herfelfupon  the  very  principle  (he  afFedled 
to  condemn^  and  fhe  carried  the  exerciie  of  a 
right  which  ihe  beheld  with  jealoufy  in  others^  fo 
ht  as  to  violate  the  folemn  treaties  by  which  (he 
had  renounced  the  praftice  with  refpeA  to  parti* 
cular  ilates^  always  proving;  according  to  Mr. 
Hauterive,  ^^that  the  politics  of  France  are 
infijndiivdy  allied  with  the  interefis  of  the  inde« 
pendence  and  profperity  of  all  nations  */* 

Bat  in  order  to  illuArate  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  here  iaid,  and  to  ihew  what  credit  is  dae  to, 
HMterive's  ailertions  about  the  mfiinShe  politics 
of  France^  let  us  appeal  to  another  French  wri« 
tcr  of  the  eighth  year.  The  following  paffage  is 
extra^ed  from  RcBDBREa's  "  Dix  Hm^  Bru-* 
mflire  ;'^  and  I  avail  myfelf  the  more  readily  of 
this  teflimooy,  becaufe  the  language  isfo  ilrong, 
and  the  cenfure  io  unreferved,  that  I  ihould  have 
avoided  &ying  fo  much  myfelf  (though  perfedly 

*  **  Que  la  politique  Fran^aife  fe  lie  par  fon  inilind  feul 
iaux  interets  de  Tindependance  et  de  la  proiperit6  de  tous  let 
peoples." 

aware 
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aware  of  fbe  fads^  and  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays),  left  T  might  have  been  fufpcdled 
of  invidious  exaggeration  under  the  influence  of 
national  prejudice.  This  publication  is  Ukewifc 
confidered  as  official ;  for  the  writer  occupied  a 
difiinguiihed  place  in  the  French  government* 
Thefe  arc  his  expreffions  ; 

•*  Look  at  the  Batavian^  Helvetic,  and  Ciialpine 
republics  !  What  has  been  the  condu^Et  of  France 
towards  thofe  countries  ?  What  has  flie  given 
them,  but  anarchy,  rapine,  and  devaftation  ? 

^*  The  various  changes  made  in  the  governments 
impofcd  upon  them,  and  the  troubles  infeparable 
from  fuch  tranfitions,  have  difgufted  them  in  a 
great  meafure  with  liberty  itfelf ;  and  if  we  do 
not  haftcn,  by  a  protection  equally  liberal 
and  judicious,  to  repair  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them,  the  nations  on  which  we  have  be* 
iiowed  a  reprefentative  conftitution,  may  fbon 
leani  to  regret  the  fetters  ^e  have  broken  for 
ihcm. 

"  It 
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f  It  is  therefore  beyond  all  doubt  that  thc|<5 
countries  have  been  rendered  inimical  to  us  by 
tjic  ejcceiTes  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  to- 
ward them  :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
republic  has  committed  a  flill  greater  error  in 
h^v  condudl  toward  the  peutral  Aates. 

f  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  excite 
enemies  againft  us  than  our  horrible  lyftem  of 
legiflation  (nofre  legiftatiqn  horrible  J  with  regard 
to  the  navigatiop  qi  neutral,  and  eveq  of  friendly 
^nd  allied  powers*  It  is  the  depredations  com? 
ipitted  by  French  privateers  that  have  principally 
contributed  to  produce  the  rupture  befwecii 
jp'ranceand  America. 

f*  At  the  beginning  pf  our  revolution,  the 
Upited  States  were  among  the  jirmeft  of  pur  alr^ 
liest  the  moft  faithful  of  our  friends.  As  foon  a« 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Congrefs  no  longer  in* 
p]ined  in  favour  of  France,  the  uninformed 
amongft  us  raifed  a  clamour  againft  the  Ameri- 
cans, accufing  them  of  having  ungratefully  for- 
gotten the  blood  wo  had  fhed,  and  the  trcafure 

wp 
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we  had  fpenty  to  aflert  their  independence  :  but 
theie  perfons  mufl  have  been  ignorant  of  the  en- 
thuiiafm  which  our  revolution  at  firil  produced 
in  America ;  of  the  rejoicings  which  were  made 
to  celebrate  our  triumphs  over  tyranny,  and  of 
the  traniport  with  which  the  patriots  of  this  coun* 
try  were  received  in  thofe  climates.  It  was  not 
till  the  rage  for  univerfal  defolation  became  our 
only  fyftem,  till  we  had  conceived  the  projed  of 
fowing  divifion  among  the  Anglo-Americans; 
till  our  privateers,  inflead  of  rcfpefling  their 
commerce,  had  impudently  plundered  them  of 
their  property  ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  thefe 
friends,  fo  much  difpofed  to  ierve  us,  were  nata« 
rally  inclined  to  withdraw  their  afledions  from 
us.  The  robberies  committed  by  our  pirates^ 
^ilroyed  a  prediIe6lion  which  we  might  eafily 
have  improved ;  a  harmony  which  would  have 
been  lb  advantageous  to  us,  if  we  bad  known 
bow  to  prcferve  it. 

"  The  Daniji  flag  was  fubjedted  to  ^perpetual 
vexations  and  affronts  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  notwithAandingtheintereil  which  prompted 

us 
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us  to  conciliate  the  King  of  Pruffia^  the  flag  of 
that  monarch  was  as  little  afforded  as  the  reft. 
Had  he  been  in  want  of  a  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  usj  our  privateers  would  have  farnifhed  him 
a  thouiand ;  their  depredations  on  the  fubjefts  of 
this  ibite  were  carried  to  fuch  an  exceis^  that 
Mr.  Sandos^  thePruffian  minifter^  was  at  length 
obliged  to  renounce  the  bulinefi  of  negotiating 
concerning  prizes  at  Tea,  on  account  oi  the  little 
foecefi  that  attended  his  remonfirances.  The 
charge  of  fuch  fruitlefs  proceedings  was  tranf* 
ferred  to  a  perfon  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

^'  Such  has  been  our  condu6t  towards  the  neu- 
tral powers ;  but  we  did  not  flop  there  :  we  pro- 
ceeded with  fiill  greater  violence  and  rapacity 
agiftinfi  our  ally^  our  friend^  the  Baiavian  republic^ 
It  was  not  enough  that  fhe  had  herfelf  facilitated 
our  invafion  of  her  territory  ;  it  was  not  enough 
that  fhe  had  received  a  form  of  government  from 
our  bands;  it  was  not  enough  that  fhe  had  paid 
us  immenfefums  by  way  of  indentnification  for  the 
trouble  of  conquering  heri  it  was  not  enough  that 
ihe  had  ceded  to  us  a  part  of  her  pofTef&ons^  and 

had 
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had  engaged  to  feed  and  clothe  a  confidefatfe 
French  army  ;  it  was  not  enough,  in  fiiort,  that 
Ihe  bad  quarrelled  with  England  on  our  account^ 
and  that  the  rupture  had  led  to  the  annihilatioa 
of  her  commerce,  without  which  Holland  is  an 
empty  name ;  it  was  not  enough  that  her  mifer- 
able  inhabitants,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  Bataviaa 
refcriptions,  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  payment  of  its  armies,  had  for 
the  twolaft  years  been  compelled  to  pay  the  half 
of  their  income^  and  the  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  necefTary  that  the 
cruifers  of  France  Ihould  feize  the  few  fmall  vef* 
fcls  they  yet  ventured  to  fend  to  fea,  cVen  in  their 
own  roads,  even  under  their  own  cannon.  Did 
they  fend  fuppHes  of  grain  to  their  colonies,  iti 
order  to  victual  them,  and  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifli  through  abfolute 
want  of  provifions  ;  French  privateers  intercept- 
ed thefe  fuccours,  and  the  veflcls  were  declared 
good  prize,  according  to  the  vexatious  laws  en- 
96led  on  this  fubje<5i,  and  of  which  the  applica- 
tion was  often  pronounced  in  the  provincial  trf- 
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bunals,  by  judges  immediately  concerned  in  the 
^iTateers  thcmfelves.'*     Page  1 64—  1 70. 

This  paflage,  upon  which  we  may  now  fairly 
reaibn,  fince  no  man  would  attempt  to  object  to 
the  fentence  which  the  French  have  officially  pro- 
nounced upon  themfelves  ;  this  paflage  fuggefts 
two  important  obfervations  immediately  applica^ 
ble  to  our  prefent  fubjedl :     ift,  That  the  cla- 
mour of  France  again  ft  the  maritime  praftice  of 
England,  being  moft  loud  at  the  very  period 
when  Ihc  herfelf  was  guilty  of  the  greateft  enor- 
mity  and  injuftice,    not    in  the  ufe,    but  the 
abufe  of  the  fame  rights  on  which  it  was  founded ; 
there  could  not  be  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  fufpedt 
that  they  proceeded  from  juft  or  honourable  mo- 
tives ;   the  powers  to  whom  they  were  addreflcd, 
mufl  have  perceived  that  they  were  the  offspring 
of  private  hatred,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
public  good,   adly,  That  if  the  oppofition  which 
was  afterwards  fet  up  to  our  rights  by  the  north- 
em  ftates,  had  really  been  founded  upon  the  mo- 
tives openly  afligned  to  it,  it  is  inconceivable 
why  they  did  not  long  before  that  time  produce 

a  fimilar 
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.  a  fimilar  confederacy  againft  the  infults  and  pi« 
racies  of  France.  How  coald  they  patiently  futn 
mit  to  thefe  illegal  depredations  during  ten  years^ 
^Without  arming  to  repel  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  announce  a  league  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcibly  oppo^ng  the  legal  proceedings  of  Eng-^ 
land  ?  It  will  furely  be  found  impofiible  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  condudt.  It  can  never  be  fliewn  to  be 
confiiient. 

At  the  time  when  Hauteri ve  publiihed  bis  work» 
the  hopes  of  France  were  revived  by  what  was 
pafling  in  the  North  :  and  the  book  itielf  is  ouq 
of  the  many  means  they  had  recourfe  to  in  order 
to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity^  and  to 
kindle  the  fpark  into  a  flame.  I  think  every 
man  who  has  read  it,  will  allow,  that,  however 
g^eat  the  difficulty  of  recommending  a  bad  cauie, 
it  might  have  been  done  more  ingenioiifly.  That 
fuch  a  medley  of  vague  aflertion,  and  intempe- 
rate declamation,  ihould  have  been  To  much  read, 
and  in  any  degree  admired,  is  a  ilrbng  proof  of 
the  violence  of  thofe  prejudices  which  thejealouiy 
and  envy  of  other  nations,  inflamed  by  the  wri« 

tings 
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tiogs  and  inlngact  of  our  cneiniei^  had  excited 
againft  us* 

Some  circumftaaces  perfeftl^  foreign  to  all  ma* 
rittme  concerns^  gave  a  rery  unexpedted^  and^  it 
may  well  be  faid,  a  very  unnatural  turn  to  the 
politics  of  a  great  northern  power,  after  the  con- 
clufionof  the  campaign  of  17999  in  which  its 
troops  had  a6led  fo  honourable  a  part,  and  ren« 
dered  fuch  effential  fervice  againft  the  commoii 
enemy. 

Upon  the  firft  fofpicion  of  a  diiagreement  be* 
tween  England  and  Rufiia,  every  engine  in  the 
hands  of  France  was  put  in  motion  to  inflame 
theC  ontroverfy,  and  widen  the  breach;  But  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
motives  and  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
which  depended  on  a  mind  fo  fingularly  con* 
flrudled  as  that  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  moft 
intimate  alliance  was  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  the 
moft  furious  hoftility. 


He 
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^ver^  were  not  fupported  by  the  law  of  nations « 
and  the  prefent  inflance  was  no  proof  of  its  St^ 
verity  in  tb^t  refpedt;  for  the  veflels  taus  tC^ 
corted^  were  many  of  them  laden  with  naval 
(lores  and  other  contraband  articles  far  the  ports 
of  our  enemies- 
There  is  no  reafon,  however^  to  believe  that 
the  Britjih  government  would  not  baye  aflented 
to  any  equitable  regulations  by  which  the  law 
might  have  been  modified  with  regard  to  the 
prefence  of  commifHoned  (hipsi  bad  it  been 
properly  propofed  :  but  its  mere  expediency  to 
fome  nations  was  not  fufiiciept  to  jufiify  the  in- 
troducing It  by  force. 

The  convention  concluded  at  St.  Peteribuigfa 
in  June  Ia(^,  is  a  fufficlent  proof  of  the  readU 
nefs  of  the  Englifh  government  to  adopt  the« 
iyflem  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  wifhcs  and  cpnve- 
nience  of  other  powers,  provided  it  interferes^ 
not  with  its  own  intercfls.    At  that  time^  how* 
ever,  it  could  only  be  guided  by  the  then  efta-. 
bliflied  law,   and  general  pra£lioe  of  nations ; 

and 
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and  ibrely  no  power  on  earth  could  undertake, 
irhfa  any  hope  of  fuccefs^  to  beat  or  bully  Great 
firitam  out  of  her  rights.  The  Swedifli  mer- 
chantmen were  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Admiralty^  Ihip  and  cargo^  for  rpflftance  of 
inquiry  'and  fekrch. 
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TTife  right  of  fearchlug  vefiKls  uricfer  tonvoy 
of  a  commiiiioned  (hip,  waS  therefore  the  moft 
convenient  to  obje<^  to  at  a  tiin<e  when  Ruflia 
iiras  refotved  td  make  a  reafon  for  efiablifhing  a 
hofille  convention  againft  England.  It  was  a 
fhbjedt  which  ^had  long  Iain  dormant*^  becaufe 
neutral  fiates  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  fend- 
ing armed  velTels  to  efcort  their  merchantmen  ; 
and  it  was  not  fpecifically  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  powers  in 
1797,  in  which  the  ri^it  of/earch  is  fully  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties. 

*  The  riglir  of  refilKng  fearch  bjr  the  proCeAion  of  convojr, 
was  firft  fet  up  by  the  Qjjceo  of  Sweden  in  1653,  and  ftfitor* 
wards  much  infifted  on  by  Holland  in  16551  ^^5^  ^°^  '^S7> 
^nt  thefe  datet  cany  us  fkr  bejrond  the  perifxi  within  which 
Mr.  Hauterive  {las  fixed  the  prigi|i  of  the  prpifnt  maritiqie 
code. 
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Theground  of  oppolition  to  it  was  the  mom 
/pecious  too^  as  it  appeared  to  iDvolve  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  complaining  £bitcs»  who  in- 
fixed upon  the  reiped  due  to  their  ibyercigQ 
authority^,  and  profeffed  to  be  alaroied  by  a  vio- 
lation of  it.    No  extraordinary  pains  were  ne- 
cefiary  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
Norths  to  any  meafures  hofiile  to  Great  Brit^ ; 
envy  and  jealoufy,   and   diiappointed  avariccj 
had  embittered  the  tradiqg  part  of  them,  whoij: 
unjuft  and  illiberal  complaints  were  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  fyflem  for  exciting  the  go- 
neral  hatred  againft.  this  country,  by  diflemi* 
Bating  the  mod  unfounded  ideas  of  tbo  nature 
and  confequence  of  its  commercial  and  maritime 
iuperiority.    To  propagate    and  enforce  tbeie 
notions,    and  to   foment  theie  popular   preju* 
dices ;  to  defcribe  the  profperity  of  England,  asf 
in  contradidlion  to  the  intereft  of  all  Europe ; 
tbefe  are  the  obje6s  upon  which  Mr.  Hauterive 
has  beflowed  the  moil  of  his  labour  and  ingo* 
nuity.    The  time,  the  fpirit,  and  the  matter  of 
his  work,    ihew  clearly  that  his  grand  objeA 
was  to  promote  the  difcontent,  and  encourage 

the 
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Or  fpirit  ^f  bofiUtty  againft  BogUnd.  And 
fince  we  are  aflured  that  his  book  met  coa* 
^derable  fucoefs  where  its  efiedl  was  intended 
to  be  producedf  we  may  regard  it  as  a  part  not 
Altogether  in^^ficant  of  the  nqrthem  am* 
fSV9cyp 

The  nunifiry  of  England^  in  the  mean  time^ 
fwerenot  uninfbrmed  of  what  was  going  on^  and 
leiblred  to  uie  ertry  endeaToar  to  a^ert  the 
ftdnn^  in  fuch  a  period  ^of  extfaoPcKaary  diffi^- 
pnlty*  UpoD  intdligenoe  of  the  <}apture  of  the 
paniih  frigate  (whofe  bufioe6  and  deftinatioh 
were* too  obvious  to  be  miftakei)),  diret^ions 
were  fent  to  IxnxI  Whitworth  to  repair  to  Co- 
penlq^geii  to  arrange  a^n  imnvediate  agreement 
jceneerning  that  affair,  in  order  to  prev:ieQt  all 
anpleaiant  confeqiieqces ;  refcnringthe  general 
jqiiefiion  for  future  diicuffipn.  According  tp  the 
Aipulations  of  (his  agreentent,  the  Daniih  fri- 
gate with  her  convoy,  were  immediately  re- 
fioted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Denmark  en-j* 
gaged  tp  fufpend  her  cpnyoys  till  a  definitive 
^oapgemoot  of  the  point  jq  queftion.    This 
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€0mrenfi<mwa8  concluded  on  the  aptliAuguft 
1800/ 

In  the  mean  time  (on  the  i6th  AugaA)  a^* 
peared  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Rui&fi» 
accompanied  by  the  embargo  upon  the  vefiels  of 
the  Englifh  in  all  his  ports. 

♦  .  •  •*    » 

This  declaration  was  tlie  g^uncl^or^  of  tt|e 

fubiequent  convention,  to  wbic)i  it  Invite^  \\^ 

neutral  powers ;  calling  upon  t^tem  to  re^ew  tbjB 

* 
confisdeiacy  which  they  bad  formed  in  th^  ypax 

1780,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  facredfrm^ 

€ipks  of  a  wiji  and  impartial  nmtraH{y^    To,  fcp 

the  manifeflo  in  its  true  light »  H  is  only  necd^ 

fary  to  coniider  the  proceedings  with  whicjti  it 

was  coupled, .  The  true  charat^er^  pf  the  airmi;4 

neutrality  is  difplayed  ^y  the  temper  and  occar 

lion  that  created  it :    produced  at  the  i^ae  birtt^ 

with  a  monftrous  violation    df  jnftice,    and 

equity^  and  folemn  obligations^  and  recent  trea* 

ties*  with  this  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

conqerning 

*  ''  At  the  eommcnceinent  of  the '  prefeOt  war,  die 
cou|t  of  Feteribttrghy  which  had  taken  the  principal  part  in 

''••••.  the 


(QipDcerning  its  merits  or;  iiitenh  .The  .^v^ra| 
parties  who  acceded  to.it^  maft  hire  felt.tba| 
they  were  pledging  themfeWes  to  an  a<Sk  of 
direct  boflility  to  England  i  and  »gaging  in  m 
oonfpiracy  againfl:  the  private  interieiis  pf  pn^ 
nation,  whofe  welfare  fiood  conne<^ed  with  the 
pQb)ic  law  of  Europe.  The  convention  \^ai 
firil  concluded  between  Sweden  and  RufiUi 
and  afterwards  acceded  to  by  Denmark,  in  di« 
K&  violation  of  the  recent  eogagemeots  into 
which  (be  had  entered  under  the  convention 
Hrlth  Lord  Whitworth* 

•  But  tbf.diarader  of  tMs  alliance  is  ^ft 
ducidated  by  the  palpaUe.  contradidtion  ber 
tween  the  condudl  and  profeflion»  of  its  authon^ 
It  was  &id  to  \\2kvc  no  <othef  yiews  than  the 
maintenance  of  certain  joft  rights^  the  introd)^ 

liiefoitnatioooft^fonp^rloigu^.  entercdjwith  bit  Majeilf 
into  engagcmeDts  not  onlj  inconfiflent  with  the  conveottoa 
6f  tj^Oy  but  of  a  diredly  oppofite  nature;  engagenMiitt 
Which  are  ttiU  in  fotcei  and  tlie  execution  of  which  htf  Ms* 
jefiy  is  at  this  moment  entitled  to  claim  on  every  principle  of 
good  faith.'' — ^Lord  Grenville's  Note  to  the  Danifh  and  Swe* 
jROi  Mtdifterii,  25th  Jan.  1801. 

tion 


iioB  of  certain  equitable  prijiciples^   and  tlw 
mbc^tion  of  feme  oppreffiye  pmifUces  in  mam* 
time  afTaks.    How  ihoald  fucb  objedts  hstrm 
Been  puifiied,  to  be  compalible  with  tbe  peaee 
And  tranquillity  of  Europe^  and  confident  witli 
fhe  ^cific  and  upright  intentions  pro£e0ed  by 
the  parties  to  this  league  ?    Should  not  the  pro* 
pofed  innovations  have  been  candidly  fabmitced, 
in  the  way  of  negotiation^  to  every  power  with 
whoie  interelld  they  could  interfere?    Shonld 
not  fotne  attempt  barve  l>eea  mdde'  to  tx>nTinc» 
the  world  of  their  expediency,  and  to  obtain  tbe 
peaceable  confent  of  all  the  nations  concerned 
in  l^em  ?   Can  tbeie  in  juftioe  be  any>it3afi>n  for 
proceeding  to  boftilkieq'againft  one  nation  Ipr 
pra6Uces  authoriccd  an4  joined  by  tbe  aneteol 
laws  of  Europe,  becaoie  a  few  powers  have  re^ 
folved  to  promuI^te«n(^w  ones?    Could  cer'* 
tain  flates,  becaufe  they  agreed,  under  exifiiqg 
circumftances^  to  furrender  certaii*  rights  (while 
tbey  had  no  opportunity  for  exerciUng  them),  be 
Juftiiied  in  taking  arms,  to  compel  the  fwrender 
of  them  by  another  power  ?    Or,  fuppofing  that 
fuch  furrender  were  expedient  for  the  welfare 

«f 
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ji^  9ufi»pe,  ha^  <^^d  it  he  cQD&&€fikt,  f)i(it)i 
equity  tp  conunence  a  moil  vident  atjtfclc  upoQ 
that  power  before  even  its  confetit  had  beta 
^ught  for,  or  its  indiQation  conl^lte^?    Noi 
Ihe  armed  neutrality,  though  even  it$  profejQlioM 
were  unjaftifiable,    was    nothing  of   w|iat  at 
profeiTed  to  be  :    it  was  an  offenlive  alliance 
i^injft  England.    Not  only   np  attempt  was 
load^  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  negotiate  th^ 
points  to  be  eflahliihody  but  the  moft  pofitive 
jefolutton  was  eviiiGed  to  avoid  all  dUci^ffion  of 
ihei?  ments.    The  Engliih  miniftry  ongutted  no 
«0^9rt8  to  hriog  the  matter  into  a  chaowl  of  pa- 
dfic  dptexntiqatioQ.    lira  the  BritUh  thunder 
was^  bepr4  to  roll,  the  ol|ve-branc|^  had  been 
.repeat^ly  proffered  to  tbofe  with  whofi  we. had 
yet  any  means  of  coounMnication  left» 

The  moderation  of.  Gx»t  Britain  oontinued 
to  be  manifeiled^  even  when  ihe  was  dri?en  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  th^  in&toated  policy  of  the 
northern  court?.  Although  a  fleet,  equal  to  the 
rnofi  vigorous  and  decifive  operations,  had  been 
equipp!^  mth.  a  promptitude  and  expedition 

which 


^hkh  iurpriied  evpn  thofe  who  irerebeft  wo 

quainted  with  the  naral  refburces  of  the  coun* 

trjr,  a  laft  effort  for  peace  wa^  inade  by  an  at- 

tempt  to  come  to  an  amicable  explanation  with 

the  only  power  among  the  confederates  with 

whom  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomatic  in- 

tercourfc  were  ftill  open ;    the  Britifh  minifiers 

baying  been  forced  with  infult  from    Petcrf* 

burgh,  and  obliged  4o  quit  the  eg  urtof  Sweden. 

A  gentleman,  recently  appointed  to  a  fituatioQ 

of  great  confidence^  was  joined  in  this  import^ 

ant  and  delicate  miflion  with  the  fdident  mi^ 

nifter  at  Copenhagen.    On  his  arrival  at  that 

city,   the  Britifh  minifters  found  all  means  of 

conciliation  barred  by  a  pofitive  refoial  on  the 

part  of  the  Danifh  government  to  teceire  their 

credentials,  except  on  conditions  by  which  th^ 

objedhi  in  difpute  would  have  been  virtually 

ponceded^     Even    under   thefe  circumHaoces^ 

which  left  them  no  option  confident  with  the 

hcmour  of  their  country,  but  that  of  putting  an 

immediate  end  to*^  their  miffion,  one  more  op- 

«portunity  was  acqidentally  offered  of  fhewing 

Tt^ih,  how  much  relu^qoe  the  Britiih  gawcomcnt 
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nfl^rted  their  lights  by  force  of  arnui.  Before 
the  mimfiers  found  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
Copenhagen,  an  officer  arrived  with  dUpatcfaea 
from  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  announcing  the  arrival 
cff  his  fleet  off  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  la 
thti  awfol  moment  of  criflis  they  once  more 
tendered  their  credentials  for  acceptance,  which 
were  again  refufed  with  circumflancea  of  arro* 
gance,  petulance,  atid  precipitation^  which 
ifaewed  the  blind  obedience  of  the  Danifli  go* 
vernment  at  that  time,  to  a  power  whole  favourite 
policy  was  to  excite  an  irreconcilable  enmity 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  North.  I  need  not  detail  the  glorious 
events  by  which  this  policy  was  completely 
fruftnited.  The  rights  which  Britilh  valour  de- 
fended, have  been  alcertained  and  fecured  by 
Britiih  wifdom  and  moderation.  The  fame 
terms  were  accepted  in  the  hour  of  vidlory, 
which  were  claimed  in  the  moment  of  an  im- 
pending conflict  with  the  united  maritime  force 
of  Europe,  and  a  league  which  was  exprefsly 
ibrmed  for  the  purpofe  of  diftating,  under  the 
jbDdence  of  Fiance^  a  new  code  of 'maritime 

law 
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hw  to  the  world,  has  ended  in  the  general  ac-» 
knowledgmeht  and  final  recognition  of  the  old, 
under  the  aufpiciis  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  our  enemies  were  ftitlefti 
with  the  proipedl  of  an  approximatida  to  that 
happy  fiate  of  things,  that  beautiful  fyllem  of 
coaimercial  peace,  which  Hauterive.defcribcs  in 
fuch  glowing  colours :  to  that  emancipation  of 
Europe,  that  delivery  from  her  political  thral- 
dom, by  the  annihilation  of  Britain,  the  never- 
varying  objed  of  the  benevolence/  impartiality, 
and  wifdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  Great  Nation* 
Alas!  that  France  ihould  have  been  only  a 
fpedlator  in^hci  accomplifliment  of  this  fublimc 
revolution ;  that  the  world  ihould  be  indebted 
to  the  Barbares  du  Nord,  for  the  ineftimable 
benefit  of  England's  degradation;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  feas  ihould  have  been  aiferted  by 
the  paflion  or  caprice  of  an  eccentric  deipot ! 
France  may,  however,  with  juilice,  claim  the 
merit  of  a  very  a<Slive,  though  not  the  moft 
ftriking  part  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  She 
never  will  be  reproached  with  having  omitted^ 
3  «fi7 
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my  jlpecies  of  inti|j||a€^.  any  fecfet  |MAio«ft,  any 
propagation  of  £il(ehood«  any  inceodiary  ^vOb^ 
licationsy  any  gcpCs  Adulation^  by  whioh  llw 
weaknefs  of  princes^.aod  the  ignocanoe  or  paf«i 
fion  of  their  fubjedtf^  aovid  he  turned  to  adU 
yantage ;  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Nbrtb 
covld  be  provoked  to  laifo  the  fabric  #hidi 
fhould  eclipfe  the  gloiy^  and  darisen  die  priH 
fpefls  of  Orea^  Britfiio»,  I  thiofk  gn  aHeaiive  and 
impartial  peniial  of  the  following  work  will 
clearly  fhew,  that  a  conipicacy  againft  th« 
deareft.interefisof  Eng}apdy  muft  always  pforc 
a  conipiracy  againft  the  interefis  of  all  Earopea 
Happily  for  us,  and  for  the  world>  the  fucoefs  of 
thefe  plans,  waa  only  momentary*  France  did 
Slot  loog  enjoy  the  fpe^tade  of  Britain's  diffi'^ 
culties.  She  beheld  her  undaunted  courage^ 
her  vigorous  efForts>  with  difmay,  and  at  leagtb 
(aw  all  her  hopes  bladed  by  the  good  policy  aod 
moderation  which  feized  the  firfl  opportunity  of 
xefioring  peace  and  ju Aice,  and  in  the  midit  oC 
vidtory  fubAituted  a  truly  equitable  treaty  to  th^ 
hofiile  convention^  miroamed  the  aroie«t  nwH 
trality.  ;    .     .;     i 
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Of  this  ^yftem^  the  foiind|iioti  irid  fuppoft 
yf$B  finally  proved  to  the  world  by  theoccaiion 
and  manner  of  its  diflblution,  and  Europe  be* 
held  how  little  it  had  to  do  with  thofe  immu- 
table principles  of  juflice,  thoie  extenfive  views 
<J  humanity^  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
which  are  fet  forth  by  Hauterive^  with  all  his 
cloquenbeyas  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  pow- 
ers of  the  North  aite  bound'  to  confpire  againft 
Great  Britain9  and  to  further  the  y\cw$  and  inte« 
lefts  of  Prance.  It  was  grafted  on  the  capricious 
sefentment  of  a  prince,  whofe  conduct  has  war- 
ranted fiifpicions  of  derangement,  and  whofe  po- 
Ktics  were  at  once  the  terror  and  laughter  of  Eil- 
fope.  With  his  life  it  ended  :  his  fucceftbr,  con- 
vitsced  of  the  impolicy,  aa  well  as  iitjuftice  of 
bis  proceedings  towards  this  country,  commenced 
his  reign  by  undoing  the  extravagancies  of  his 
^edeceffor.     Superior  to  the  intrigues  of  France, 
he  was  inienfible  to  the  immenfe  advantages  of 
dfftrefling,  or,  perhaps,  humbling  England.    He 
loon  made  known  his  inclination  to  renounce 
tto  kite  pretenlionis  of  the  northern  league,  and 
to  form  with  England  iiifih  a  convention  aa 
O  might 


toiglit  {fttufe  tii^  jufl:  rights  6(  the  beili^ei^ent  and 
neutral  powers,  according  to  the  fpirit  o^  the  an- 
cient law  of  nations ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
fine thofe  points  on  tvhich  its  (lipulations  were 
not  fufficiently  explicit,  or  of  Which  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  did  pethaps  requite  fome  mo- 
^fication. 

This  eonvdntioti  of  th6  17th  Jdild  ifioi*,  19 
certainly  among  the  mofi  important  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory.  It  has  not  only  put  an  end  to  th* 
dangers  that  threatened  the  fafety  of  England,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  at  theprefent  moment ; 
but  it  has,  in  all  human  probability^  precluded  thd 
Tecurrende  of  thofe  dangers  by  its  wife  ind  liberal 
ftipulations>  equally  juft  and  iatisfa£lory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  it*  It  feems  to  hacve  left 
no  dubious  point  in  maritime  law  which  might 
ferve  as  a  pretext  for  any  future  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  as  a  handle  for  any  future  in- 
trigues of  France.  The  powers  of  the  North  ftand 
pledged  to  fupport  the  fyftem  they  were  lately  en- 
gaged to  oppofe ;  and  the  equitable  conceffions 
rrt  have  confented  to  make,  have  added  double 

.  •  Tidt  Appendix,  No.  L 
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<lren|fth  to  tlie  rights  wc.  were  bound  tp  infift 
upon.  We  have  lately  received  the  concluding 
piece  of  this  important  treaty ;  the  acceffion  of 
Sweden*  has  been  notified  by  our  minifter  at  St. 
Peterfburgh,  together  with  the  folemn  afTurancej 
that  the  northern  powers  have  renounced  not  only 
the  fpecific  alliance  which  occaiioned  their 
rupture  with  us^  but  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  the  pretentions  it  was  intended 
to  fupport. 

Such  has  been  the  conclufion  of  a  content  in 
which  our  heft  interefts  were  involved.  The  an- 
cient maritime  law  of  Europe  has  been  fucceff- 
fully  maintained,  in  an  age  too  favourable  to 
revolutions,  and  again  ft  a  mo  ft  formidable  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  it.  The  right  of  belligerent  to- 
wards neutral  powers,  has  been  confecrated  by  a 
folemn  treaty  with  all  the  fiates  whofe  interefts 
and  fituation  might  incline  them  to  diiputethofe 
rights.  It  muft  further  be  obferved,  that  there: 
was  nothing  compulfatory  in  this  convention ;  it 
was  not  the  effeA  of  ncccffity  on  either  fide. 
The  arms  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  encoun- 

*  Vide  Appendix,  Na..J^ 
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teted  thofe  of  the  firft  and  principal  contradHng 
party ;  and  the  peace  concluded  was  not  in  confer 
quence  of  the  fortune  of  wan  This  citcumftance 
affords  a  fufficient  aofwer  to  what  Hauterive  fays 
when  fpeaking  of  the  law  of  nations  now  con-* 
firmed ;  '*  That  it  is  a  code  only  maintained  by 
the  adtivity  and  perieverance  of  one  nation^  and 
the  paffivencfs  of  all  the  reft." 

It  is  evident,  indeed^  that,  as  the  dbjed  of  this 
part  of  his  work  has  been  completely  fruflrated 
by  the  above  treaty ;  fo  the  arguments  and  afTcr- 
iions  it  contains,  are  completely  refuted,  if  they 
need  any  refutation ;  at  leaft  it  has  involved  the 
flatter  in  the  following  dilemina :  either  his  rea« 
fbningis  inaccurate,  and  his  conclufion  falfe;  or 
the  flates  of  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark^  are 
governed  by  wicked  or  incapable  minifters.  He 
has  entered  at  great  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
maiitime  law  as  it  now  flands,  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  **  code  of  oppreffion  and  barbarifm,'* 
iupporting  and  fupported  by  the  tyranny  of  Eng* 
I^nd,  to  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Rxifiia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark^  have  ^n£e« 
e  2  cratea 
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crated  Hm  code  of  oppreifion^  tills  monument 
of  barbariim^  thoagh  he  had  promifed  themy 
'^  that  France  would  willingly  join  all  her  ftrength 
wifh  that  of  the  powers  di^fed  to  arm  for  the 
purpoie  of  banifhing  this  monument  of  ignorance 
and  barbarifm  for  ever  from  the  legiilation  of  an 
enlightened  age.*'  Europe  muft  decide  between 
Hauterive  andthem« 

From  thefe  obiervattcms  I  thinlr  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclufions  ^ 

That  until  the  year  17801  France  and  England 
aflerted  the  iame  principles  in  the  practice  of  ma* 
ritime  war&re ;  and  that  if  in  their  conduS:  to- 
wards neutrals  there  was  any  difference,  the 
greater  fevetity  was  on  the  fide  of  France. 

That  at  that  period,  England  being  engaged 
in  a  contefl:  which  threatened  to  exceed  her 
ftrengthy  the  powers  of  the  North  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  refift  a  praAice  that  de* 
barred  them  from  confiderable  fources  of  gain  ^ 
and  Fiance^  eager  to  feize  an  opjportunity  to  in^ 

jure 
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jcire  her  enemy  and  riyal,  and  check  the  growing 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifih  navy,  immediately  con* 
currcd  in  that  enterpriie  to  overturn  the  law  of 
nations ;  making  a  merit  of  renouncing  rights 
which  were  no  longer  fo  u&fiil  to  her>  as  the  w- 
nunciation;  loudly  contra^ng  her  compliance 
with  the  tenacity  of  Great  Britain^  and  even  af* 
fedting  to  be  the  firft  mover  and  prime  fupporter 
€£  thidnew  fyftem^  from  motives  of  the  fya&cA 
juftice  and  moft  cxtenfivc  benevolence. 

That  during  the  late  war  it  became  fiill  more 
the  intereft  of  France  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  becaufc  her  own  navy  was 
reduced  to  inlignificance,  and  her  comoieicial 
marine  nearly  annihilated.  Accordingly,  the  hif- 
tory  of  her  tranfadtions  with  the  neutral  powers^ 
is  one  continued  ieries  of  varied  attempts  to  ex^ 
cite  a  maritime  coalition  under  that  pretence, 
againft  England*  The  lihrfy  offAe/eas  was  the 
ipecious  cry  at  home  and  abroad  ;  while  her  prac« 
tice,  as  far  as  her  reduced  means  would  reacb, 
W»s  a  ciMiftant  tranfgreffion,  not  only  of  focb 
P  3  ftokfRom, 
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.prafeflions,  but  even  of  the  ancient  law  of  na«> 

tiojis  tvbich  they  were  defigned  to  fupplant. 

f 

.  That  ker.efibrts  in  and  out  of  Europe  proved 
unfodcefsfol^  till  fonie-  drcumftaoces  of  a  diffei?- 
:  eat  nature  had  difpdfed  a  great  potentate  of  tho 
North  to  fccond  her  plans  of  hoAility  to  Eng- 
land;  that  her  labours  redoubled  with  this  dawn 
of  hope ;  and  that' the  official  publication  written 
at  this  period  by  Mr.  Hauterive,  waa  a  part  of 
them* 

That  this  publication^  addreffed  not  to  France, 
but  to  Europe,  was  an  attempt  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  all  nations  and  all  princes,  and  to  ex* 
cite  a  general  coaKtion  againft  this  country.  In 
a  chapter  (a  very  principal  part  of  the  work) 
appropriated  to  the  rights  and  relations  of 
neutral  powers,  it  is  endeavoured  fo  to  blend 
and  confound  the  commercial  profperiiy  and  ma- 
riiime  pradice  of  this  country,  as  to  render  both 
equally  odious,  wherever  jealouiy  or  avarice  has 
created  an  averfion  to  either  ;  and  thus  to  procure 
the  co-operation  of  all  Europe  in  a  plan,  not 

merriy 
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Bi^^Iy  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  fearcMag 
i^utral  traders,  and  capturiog  enemies  property 
in  time  of  war,  but  to  ruin  the  very  fpuf)4at}q(i^ 
of  our  happinefs,  to  attack  all  the  fources  of  our 
indufiry,  to  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  our  com- 
merce, and  finally  to  feek  .the  deflru<Slion  o£ 
Great  Britain,  as  of  a  moofier  devouring  the  fub- 
fiance,  and  trampliqg  an  the  independence  of 
Europe,    •     _       '      . 

That  the.  a0ertions  in  this  part  of  the  work 
ape  generally  falfe>  and  the  arguments,  for  the 
moil  part,  fallacious;  fo  that  a  very  flight 
knowledge  of  hiftory  is  fufficient  to  refpt^  many 
of  its  leading  points.  Thefc  aflcrtions  and  argi)«* 
ments  were,  however,  intended  to  fupport  the 
principles,  and  difplay  the  views  of  the  men  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France ;  and  we  muft  not 
fuppofe  that  they  have  renounced  them  becaufq 
the  fudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the 
good  fenfe  of  bis  fuccefTor,  defeated  their  plans. 
England  will  ever  be  the  objed  of  fuch  plans, 
while  fhe  continues  to  be  the  itay  and  bulwark  of 
Europe,  againfi  a  power  whofe  ambition  knowa 
e  4  no 


90  bounds^  and  whofe  thirft  oif  aggmndizemaQt 
oouft  be  afluaged  by  cQQtiQual  s^cquiQtionsi^  pvtt^ 
inthp  midfi  of  peace. 

Finally^  that  the  tremendous  ftorm  which 
threatened  us  from  the  North,  haying  been  partly 
difpelled  by  the  above  unexpected  circumftance^ 
highly  favourable  to  Great  Britaiq^  has  been  en- 
tirely broken  aqd  ave^ed  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  our  armsj^  and  the  moderation 
and  wifdom  of  oyr  councils.  That  the  treaty  of 
the  17th  June  does  great  credit  to  theminiftry  by 
whom  it  was  concluded ;  and  that  we  may  ref( 
aflured,  that,  under  their  guidance,  the  honour 
of  our  country  will  be  effedtually  aiTerted^  an^ 
its  interefts  vigilantly  guarded.  Wo  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  plans  announced  by  Haute* 
rive  for  raining  this  country,  will  prove  abortivoji 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  qn  the  part  of 
thofe  powers,  without  which  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  ciFedl ;  and  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  long  continue  in  that  ftateof  inienfibility  and 
indolence  (that  is,  of  prudence  and  integrity)  of 
which  they  are  accufed  in  this  publication,  where 

it 
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H  b  Aid  that  they  have  *«  m  k  (Ufcernemmi  nedeffuite 
fm^rfefair  tout  U  frix  de  la  UbertJ,  ni  qffex  de  refi^ 
fion  four  fecondre  les  efforts  d^  leurs  Hberateurs:* 
wl)icb  is  in  Exsigliih^  ''  that  all  the  remonftraoce^^^ 
threats,  and  folicitations  of  France^  are  unable 
(o  provoke  them  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  to  an- 
Dttiitgte  this  country,  and  enilavc  themfelyes  "i^.'* 

There 

♦  Thf5  plan  which  Hautcrive  propofcs  to  Europe,  in  th^ 
name  of  the  French  government,  is  contained  in  the  following 
article : 

ift.  Privateering  is  to  be  abolifhed  ;  and  all  the  rights  of 
(bvereignty  are  to  accompany  the  flag  of  neutral  powers  in 
time  of  war. 

ftd.  In  peace,  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  nations  i»  to 
\t  exempted  from  every  kind  of  prohibition  j  except  with 
|efpe&  to  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  the  fame* 
f  puntry^  and  the  navigation  between  the  colonies  and  noother* 
(ountfy. 

In  order  to  compel  England  to  fubmit  to  thefe  regnla- 
fioQB,  he  propofes,  with  regard  to  the  firfl,  that  the  powers 
pf  Europe  ihpuld  join  with  France  to  a;(rert  it,  ^  main  armee ;. 
and  that,  to  enforce  the  fecond,  they  ihould  agree  to  form  one 
gfturai  Nanfigation  AB^  or  a  fyfiem  of  prohibitive  laws 
fimilar  to  the  Navigation  Ad  of  Great  Britain ;  differing 
from  it,  however,  in  this  important  refpe6^,  that  its  operation 
^onld  not  affed  all  nations  alike,  but  that  it  Ihould  be  ex<- 
^ufively  directed  againft  England,  who  is  thus^  by  general 
ponfent^  to  b«  forcibly  ihut  out  from  all  the  markets  of  £u« 
{ope«    To  put  bi»rfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  league,  and  to 

aflift 
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There  is  another  chapter  of  Mr.  HiaterivcV 
worky  which  did  not  come  within  the  fphere  o( 

.•     -   ,Mr,. 

affift  the  dates  of  Europe  with  her  arms,  ker  cdanfeb,  -a&d' 
by  her  examj}bs  ^all  which  he  promifes  ia  her  naoie^,  U|  as  he 
thinks,  the  utmofl  that  France  can  do  for  the  happinefs  and 
liberty  of  Europe.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  Yt  woultf 
be  prennature  to  aflert^  that  Fraace.has  z&/a9liiy  b^gup  tp  a4^ 
upon  the  latter  part  of  this  fyftem  ;  and  that  flie  is  deter- 
mined to  refufe  the  admittance  of  every  article  of  Britifh  in- 
duftry  or  fpeculation  to  her  markets.  Wc  have  ^een.aflTured, 
from  high  authority,  that  flie  has  not  evinced  any  ditinclina- 
t!on  to  a  commercial  treaty  wuh  this  country  ;  and  we  can- 
not therefore  pronounce  with  certaiinty  i^pon  her  prefent  con-' 
du(^.  If,  however,  it  fliould  prove  a  fpecimen  of  her  future 
intentions  (though  we  have  lately  had  reafon  to  hope  that 
fhe  may  not  follow  Hauterive's  fyftem),  I  cannot'  think 
that  we  have  much  to  apprehend  on  that  account.  It  is  nowr 
leu  years  (ince  we  have  been  debarred  from  all  authorized  or 
open  intercourfe  with  France  ;  and  amidft  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  ftate  of  warfare,  we  have  done  fo  well  withou£ 
her  connexion,  that  our  commerce  has  attained  to  a  pitch  of 
g:eatnefs  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  Can  we  then 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  the  fame  circumftances  .will  be 
more  prejudicial  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace  ? 
\Vere  this  fyftem  to  be  aAed  on  by  France  alone  (and  there 
ijs  not  the  fjnalleft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  other  nation- 
would  aftift  her  in  it),  ftie  would  herfelf  be  the  only  fufFerer 
by  an  attempt  to  injure  us.  Her  prohibitive  ftatutes  will  only 
ferve  to  opprefs  her  own  fubje<^s,  without  preventing  the  entry 
oPthofe  commodities  of  which  they  ftandin  need,  many  6f 
wh'ich  'they  can  only  get  from  hende^-  and  none  of  them  (o 
cheap  elfewhere.  For,  as  Haurerive  fays  himfelf,  *•  Lefi  Iq\iC 
•  •  prohibittves 
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Mr.  Gentz's  obfcrvations,  and  on  which  I  muft 
be  permitted  to  fay  a  very  few  words :  I  mean 
that  in  which  he  compares  the  wealth  and  re- 
iburces  of  France,  with  tbofe  of  £ngland.  .  The 
theme  of  his  reafoning  is,  that  tht fabric  of  Eng^ 
hmS s  greQimfs  is  artificial  and  precarious  ^  while  the 
rwJtes  andfower  of  France  reft  ufon  a/olid  and  im* 
movable  foundation.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  proportion,  with  all  its  cpnicquenccs^  is  att 
tempted  to  be  deroonfirated^  form  by  far  the  mod 
elaborate  and  ingenious  part  of  his  work :  he 
.doubtlefs  coniidered  it  the  moil  important.  It 
is^howev^r»  by  no  means  neceffarytb  follow  him 
through  the  long  expofition  of  his  principle,  in 
order  to  difprove  the  refult  to  which  it  leads.  I 
think  we  ihall  be  juflified  by  his  own  argu- 
ments for  affuming  opinions  diredtly  oppofite  to 
his. 

probibitives  font  des  iinp6ts  dont  les  etrangers  font  feulement ' 
cbarg^  de  feire  Tavaocp  et  que  les  nationaux  font  forc6« 
enfutte  de  rembourfer  ^  un  tr^s-haut  inter^t* 

"  Les  lois  probibitives  n*attcignent  que  momentanement 
Te  commerce  general ;  elles  retombent  et  pefent  ave<g  durep 
fur  Ic  commerce  national  et  fur  la  confommation  locale/* — 
Page  194. 

It 
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It  is  bis  opinion  tbat  the  reiearches  hitherto 
made  in  political  economy,  arc  alt  imperfect,  and 
the  concl  alions  drawn  from  them  erroneous :  thai 
iia  method  has  been  diicovcred  of  efiimating 
the  veal  wealth  of  nations^  and  that  themilyone 
which  would  lead  to  a  true  refult^  is  impnuSiica^ 
ble  in  the  prefent  fiate  of  the  fcience :  that  the 
volu^mes  which  have  been  written  on  the  finances 
and  refburces  of  Great  Britain,  are  not  even  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth ;  that  they  are  the  off- 
fpring  of  party,  the  labours  of  men  who  have 
framed  ingenious  hypothefes  to  arrive  at  prede- 
termined conclufions;  a  labyrinth  of  figores, 
tables,  and  comparative  ftatements,  with  which 
the  partifans  of  England  have  the  aflurance  to 
affront  the  moft  incontrovertible  principles :  "  / 
frmly  believe^'^  fays  he,  "  that  Mr.  Gmtzs  bcoiy 
that  the  budgets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  cahulatiws 
ef  Mejf.  Rofsy  Middle  ton,  Beeie,  Ssfc.  leave  the 
whole  quefiion  concerning  the  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  juft  where 
they  found  it/' 

Having 
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Hating  thus  difpofed  of  all  that  flood  in  his 
way,  iaa  very  fummary  manner,  he  proceeds  to 
eftablilh  conduiions,  diredlly  oppoiite  to  what 
we  learn  from  the  communications  of  thofe  gen« 
tlemen ;  dire6lly  oppofite  to  the  moA  authentic 
documents,  and  diredily  oppofite  to  the  commoa 
experience  of  every  man  who  is  capable  of  any 
diicernment  or  difcrimination.  By  the  applica« 
tion  of  certain  principles  (which  he  explains  at 
much  length,  though  without  any  regard  to  or- 
der or  coniequence)  to  the  focial,  economical, 
and  political  confiitution  of  Great  Britain,  he 
proves,  as  he  fays,  that  her  commerce  mufi  have 
declined,  that  her  wealth  nu^  have  been  dimi« 
niihed,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  her  inhabit^ 
aMs  naifi  have  been  reduced  to  mifery  and  want 
during  (he  late  war :  in  fiiort,  that  ihe  has  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  while  Fra,nce  re- 
mains unfliaken  aud  entire.  He  aiTumes  that  his 
priociple  is  fufficient  to  eftablilh  the  fa6i,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  proof  of  it ;  but  that  the 
proofs  are  numberlefs,  and  tlid^ore  the  fa&  con-> 
firms  the  principle* 

«    .  If 


(     Ikxviii    ) 

If  the  refutation  of  the  fadl  or  principle  were 
involved  in  any  difficulty  ;  if  it  were  necefiaiy 
to  bring  forward  many  of  tbofe  "  labyrinths  of 
figures**  which  we  call  authentic  documents ;  if^ 
in  fhort^  he  had  not  furnifhed  us  himfelf  with  the 
means  of  annihilating  the  whole  fabric  of  his  in* 
genuity  in  an  infiant^  he  would  probably  have 
remained  unanfwered.  Who  would  have  en- 
countered difficulty  or  trouble  in  fuch  a  caufe  \ 

Among  the  truths  which  are  fiudioufly  inter-< 
mixed  with  the  fophifms  in  this  differtation  on 
the  decline  of  England's  profperity  and  refources> 
there  is  one  which  Hauterive  advances  with  pc* 
euliar  emphafis,  and  exhibits  in  more  than  one 
place  :  he  cannot  therefore  refufe  to  be  judged  l^ 
it ;  and  we  require  no  more.  Thefe  are  his  words : 
(page  263  :)  <Mn  the  focial  organization  of  mo*  - 
dern  times,  the  population  of  a  country  is  the 
mofl:  infallible  criterion  of  its  profperity."  And 
again*  (page  1264),  "  It  is  a  truth  beyond  difputc^ 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  impoverilhed  without  be- 
ing depopulated,  nor  depopulated  without  beiogi 
impoverifhed.  And  whenever  a  ftate  prefcrvcs  its 

pq^^lation 


\ 

V  (  '  Ixxlx    )^ 

population -in  (fefi&noe  of  caufes  that  have  tended 
to  dimiciiih  h,  we  may  reft  aflured  that  it  has 
preferved  all  the  fource*  of  its  •  real  wealth.** 
This  is  clear  and  explicit ;  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  his  work  a  point  on  which  he  is  more 
decided.  We  aflent,  without  referve,  to  his 
pofition^  and  dbiire  no  better  grounds  for  de* 
monftrating  the  falfehood  of  his  aflertions  with 
refpedl  to  this  country  :  fas  eft  ei  ah  hofte  doceri: 
To  the  major  which  he  has  given  us,  we  need 
only  apply  the  refult  of  the  late  population  re- 
turns *  as  a  minor,  and  leave  to  him  or  any  man 
of  common  fenfe  to  draw  the  inference. 

As  for  the  ineftimablp  advantages^  the  im* 
menfe  refources,  the  'liappy  conilitution,  and 
the  iimple  organisation  of  France,  which  he 
contrails  with  the  artificial  fyfiem  and  exhaufied 
ilate  of  this  country,  we  are  not  defirous  of  dc-' 
traifling  from  them.  A  few  years  will  prove  wlie- 
tfaer  he  has  reafoned  r^ht;  and  fhould  the 
refult  exceed  his  mod  fanguine  e^pciSiations^ 
England  will  never  have  caufe  to  lament  or  dread 

•  Vide  Appendix,  Na.  III.      <     ' 
I  the 


(     tdOt     ) 

the  pro/perity  and  fecuiity  of  her  nelgbboiit  i 
ve  fland  upon  too  broad  a  balls  to  envy  the  hap^ 
pinefs  of  other  nations ;  the  riches  of  France 
can  never  make  us  poor.  We  cannot  however  but 
obferve,  that,  if  France  be  really  fo  protefled  by 
her  iituation,  fo  fertile  in  herfoil^  fo  rich  in  th6 
indufiry^  and  (b  fecure  in  the  valour  of  her  jbns^ 
Europe  has  the  greater  realbn  to  complain  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  execrate  her  politics.  If  rich^ 
why  did  fhe  go  forth  to  rob  and  plunder  others 
Icfs  opulent  ?  If  above  want  of  every  kind^ 
what-tempted  her  to  feize  Upon  the  property,  and 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  her  neighbours )  If 
her  polition  and  refources  render  her  independ* 
ent  of  the  friendfhip,  and  impenetrable  to  the 
hofiility  of  all  the  world,  why  do  we  lee  bet 
unprofitable  ambition  pulling  down  all  the  hum« 
bier  edifices  around,  to  add  unneceiTary  but* 
trefics  to  a  fabric  fo  perfeA  and  fo  folid  ? 

In  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  of  his 
work  now  before  us,  Mr.  Hauterive  lays  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  *^  the  population,  induf* 
try,  riches^  and  power  of  a  nation^  are  perpeta« 

ally 


idijr  adling  knA  f^-flAing  o^  each  ottTe/^fo  i 
Ibe  obariges  in  any  of  theie  elementii  HffeU  the 
ftate  tff  4b6  «(riiok;  and  that  tfaejr  rife  ind  Ml,  id- 
bteafe  or  diminhh/ together        '^ 

But  it  Iccaibe  nfcc^rjr  for  him  to  fhew  how 
£l)|^aod  is  an  eiceptioQ  to  this  rale,  when  he 
Imd  proved  (as  he  aflbmei)  that  the  commerce,  in-- 
kk^,  and  iit>eaUk  of  this  kingdom^  have  been  re* 
ftafdd.tt  thfe  loi^ft  ebb ;  for  he  does  not  attempt 
todepitooiate  the  fiuhiic  patoer  of  Great  Britain. 
.Tlfe  magnitude  of  our  efforts  by  fea  and  land, 
the  kchievements  of  oor  fleets  and  armies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  eftergy  with  which  our 
extdsftve  doininions  were  every  whert  maratairted, 
imd  the  affidaoce  liberally  afforded  to  our  lefs 
Ibrtuoate  allies  :  all  thefe  were  proofs  of  power 
too  evident  and  too  impreffive  to  be  overtorned^ 
like  the  conclutions  of  Meff.  Pitf,  Gentz,  Ro/i, 
JSMetmt,  and  Beeke,  with  a  fingle  firoke  of  the 
pen.  He  was  the  more  willing  to  allow  thehr 
whole  force,  becauie,  in  tracing  the  caufes  of 
wbat^  he  calls  this  apparent  inconfiftency,  he 
f  found 


Amndlin  dppbrtuoity  of  difmon&ntjngi  that  itm 
return  o(  peace  would  be  as  (aiA  to  the  (mblfe 
powerr  ae  the  war  had  been  difa^oiw  to  tbef  inter- 
nal ftrength  4£  Great  BtUaip.  r         j.  ^-^ 

The  ffifv^-  6i  EAgkndy  %a  Hatrfett^i  has 
beeo  rendered  iddependent  of  the  th^  othtfr  ' 
daiTes  of  focial  or^nizatiosW;  1ms  even  acqtnied 
jiew  vigour  and  ektent,  while  M^  were  pertlb- 
ing  or  falliDg  lAto  decay,  from  the  £M^wing  mh 
fons;  ift^Thewonderfulptoficietacyof^dMEDj^* 
liih  mi&ificr  ia  the  fcknoe  of  borrowing:  id. 
His  dexterity  ia  the  art  of  taxation.  $df  His 
alliance*  with  the  moaied  men.  4th9  A  cradit  a^ 
tificially  fupported ;  and  5th  (and  principaHy), 
The  flate  of  terror  and  alarm  in  whieb  he  has 
kept  the  nation,  by  dwellhig  upon,  and  magnf- 
^ingy  the  danger?  of  a  revolution,  whereby  tht 
frightened  people  have  been  compelled  to  iiicrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  chimensof  hk 
ipxalted  imagination^ 

•fhcic 


-  !tliei€  are,  iibAtbltaDoe*,  tbe.  fttteral  Purees 
fioA  whence  JSngland  iacfwd .  to  IjpTt:  been  en- 
abled to  make  thofe  efforts  that  haye  aft«^i^(hcd' 
the  wdrld,  while  they  have  exhaufied  herfelf. 
But  as  the  chief  of  \hdC6  were  treated  by^  afld 
ooly  available  in  a  p^iod'of  extm6idinaiy  diffi-^ 
cnlty  and  alarm  ;  as  nothing  but  the  urgency  of 
real  or  imaginary  danger  could  call  forth  the  im^. 
meliie  fupplies  which  were  the  lerer  of  this  nio«* 
nei^ry  power ;  (o  the  termination  of  the  war^it 
was  faid^  would  cut  off  thde  refouroes^  and 
with  the  ceffation  of  the  caufe  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  effects :  at  the  peace,  the  paflldns 
Gff  men  wbuld  naturally  fubfide ;  credit  would  be 
placed  upon  its  former « footing ;  capital  would 
Mlow  the  J^irit  of  adventure  into  the   ufual 

^  ^  I  Ay  in  fubftancci  becsufe  they  are  not  eitprefled  either 
io  wk  words,  or  in  this  order.  The  Author  has  reafoned  at 
grtai  length  on  each  of  them;  but  it  would  hr  exceed  the 
farandt  oft  Piefiice  to  follow  bis  reafoning*  The  pubiic  niay» 
heweveri  exped  to  fee  them  more  fully  and  abljr  difculTed  $ 
jbr  I  have  be^  informed,  finee  thefe  iheas  wtre  fent  to  the 
preft,  thet  fir  Frantii  d*Ivemois  has  undertaken  the  refiita* 
tioD  of  ^  part  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  work  which  has  not  been 
wTwered  by  ,Mr.  Genu. 

fa  d^anneli; 


cbannefs  i  and  (he  Bsi&Bk  gtf^tttnmemt,  absitf^ 
doncdf  by  its  kiM  %pofte#  \raald  be  kfli  poocy 
^ftifofe,  ftxKtiiUpeteiit 

Qape  inofc ;  had  U  ri^Ired  msisy  wordfj  ^n 
any  lefeaicb^  to  difprefe  fiK:b  arguments^  tbiQir, 
would  probably  have  been  left  for  e^er  ui^n*, 
fwercd.  Bat  $ts  we  have  now  anrived  at  the;  period^ 
to  which  his  predidiiow  refet^  we  may  pa&  fvkr: 
tfeooe  ina  few  worda  upon  thc^  pVDpipka  that.gA^ 
Uirthtothem. 


If  Mr.  Hauteriye  be  right  in  his  conAm^qf^: 

cf  the  powerof  the  Englifh  governi»eiit><.tberpqtqp^. 

nbiUl  have  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  it  j^ 

fince  the  credit  of  the  Britifli  ni'unde!^  qp^  t^tyet 

expired  on  the  ift  of  Odlober  i8oi,  with  all  the 

'(iufes    which'  till   then  fupported  ft.    He^Ifaa 

*  -         1-    • 

ccpUcitly-  declared^  thait  it  never  could  t'  iur-' 

vive  that  day,  which  would  dii^l  tlm  fii/ckatum$i 

produced  by  ihf  dangers  and  alarms  of  fkk  wafJ^ 

Then  the  fyfte^  of  credit  wrU  neofiflTarily  be,al«i 

tcred  ;  the  new  bafis  tfpon*  wMcK  it  *ifl  ftek  by 

«'  .CM 

dlabliih  itfelf^  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  ge- 
neral 


Thuv  pepce  is  <be  eoKperinent^liiQ})-  "ws  ti> 
'^cffify  or  difprove  his  hypothcfis ;  we  have  now 
iciyqyed  that  bl^^g  ncarljrdight  a»oqths,|  gnd 
Ibis  whole  tytt^  crtmiblts  into^  atottjs^  bfthiciKll 
i^e  cvi.dencc  of  ctjjeriexjfie.  If  (be'pJieuoinq:n^ 
pkich  he  has  ^pckavoujDBd  to  ^eacfdain^  hatie.^st^ 
;fled|  and  continue  to  exifi:  when  the  cagTeshave 
foi^cissib^  tP  wl^Qb  he  xefeirs  IhooR,  !^je.^ft 
icondtide  that  he  has  not  i:no wii,  of  has  trot  flfl^ 
jclotfed,  il]^  tiwf  ,immai  9x4  ^o|kMo0  .of  their 

it  tstttafiMellafy  to  fiiy  more  on  tWsTubjtft^, 
^e  haye  brought  the  queflion  to  a  poiiflt  wher^ 
^every  «an  may  iniinedtately  decide  opcm  k.  The 
^ntifli  finaqcial  operations  of  the  pfclerit  yc^r 
moik  be  known  to  a  writer  ^aocuHoQaed  *^o  watd^ 
the  Englt/h  btidgets^'^o  attentively ;  and  w.e  inigtjit 
^bercfp&e  fairly  leave  it  to  himibif  topronofinel^ 
**       *    *  •  *  'I 

•      »  VW  %epdix,*-No.  lit/  '  '  *  •    ^  •  • 

f  3  |)etweeii 


(   Inxvi    ) 

Utween  ns.  The  fttUkptwer.  of  Gccfet  Bdtaia 
M  not  the  arttfidal  machine  he  has  ddbiihed;  it 
is  folid  and  iecure  beyond  that  of  any  nation  iq 
the  world,  Fraf^,£imiy,  wit  txcepbe^*. 

.'•:.,•    We 

*  It  !i  feattely  credible  that  Htuterive  ihould  have  rw 
tuM  tQ  ^mpare  f he  future  ptofpeds,o£  Fnmce  whb  thab  cf 
England,  oo  the  gpufd  of  public  credit;  and  that  ht  ^tiMi4 
We'  given  the  preference  to  the  former,  becaufe,  ikja  hc^> 
**  her  national  debt  is  a  bni^Aen  of  }»aoo»o«i  Aeiiing  oa)]^ 
and  one  half  of  that  confifla  of  annui^'*  Ho  4¥mi14  I»^ 
acided :  This  is  not  what  file  PwtSf  but  what  (he  has  agreed 
hp^;  aod  tl^e  violatioo  of  piibfic fatd^  which reducod her 
mmual  cbarg$  to  |his  (um  of  3,000,000  flerlii|g»  added  miie^ 
more  to  its  real  weight  than  it  took  from  its  nominal  value* 
It  'may  appear  paradoxical  to  afeit^  that  the  Fra^eh  nat^omtt 
debt,  at  the  higheft  pitch  to  which  it  ever  attained^  wf^uld  \i§ 
a  more  eafy  burden  now,  if  it  had  been  faithfully  mainrainerf» 
than  is  the  comparatively  fmall  film  whidi  remains  of  it ;  but 
every  pedbn  who  coofi^ers  t^e  Bftture  of  pi^k  cpfdit  wil) 
allow  ittobctrue*  It  is  by  the  vio)atioo  of  its  fn^ge^nent^ 
by  the  breach  of  public  faith,  that  a  govenunent  oontra&  the 
iBoft  iotolerabie  burden^  and  driet  up  the  mod  pkntifU  re- 
fources ;  and  that  of  Fraoc^  n^ight  fnpport  and  provide  for  1^ 
debt  five  times  as  great  as  what  flie  now  acknowledgeit  with 
Infnitely  greater  eafe,  if  ihe  had  not  fported  with  the  confi- 
depce  qf  her  creditors*  The  annual  charge  of  the  mitional 
debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  aa,soo»ooo/« ;  and  it  will  not 
fee  denied^  that  (he  difcharges  this  with  left  dtSculty  af^ 
prcflbre  than  the  French  do  their  3,000,000^. ;  but  lud  fli^ 
ooly  violated  bqr  engagements  is  a  fing Iq  inflance,  bad  tbf^ 

defraud 


We  h9ke  ilhn$  refutlb'S  two  pofitions  on  which 
our  Author  valoes  hilkiffclf'tery  much,  and  to 
eftahlifli  which^  is  amon^  the  ptimary  obje^s  of 
his  defign.  We  have  extorted  from  ^  himfelf  thf, 
proofs  We  wanted  to  ifhew,  tluit  the  fornm^rce^  re^ 
venues^  and  jpo/tfi<a^/0»  of  England,  have  uot  been 

^fttliJKi  lwi^ff<g.iptgni>W  frOitor  ^  4be  iMft  trtting 
^imiijlhc  WQuld  dqw,  pc^gps^  be|«bour^(  aader.iJltfar. 
fiMAcSda  Jliftreffes  of  France. 

•TftiWMt;  bakp  fiibmittfK^4he  IbUowing  Cttcmcnt  to  vtf 
TtfAm  I  it  if ^  4Q  aaft  aficoun^  of  the  liquidatioo  of  aa  ae* 
jL&owkdged  claim  upon  ttie  French  goveroment : 

'  Aappofe  tb^dtaiiD  to  be  for  j^jt^^oo  toumoit^  orFrenchf 
lirres,  ybichj  .aocordiog  to  the  Jt^k  t/  tUprfcmni^ii^  nmy  be 
ydcertained  to  be  worth  9909*  Of  t^efc  9000  Hvres  one 
tU«d  18  paid  10  renits  frwlfrirtSy  a  fond  now  worth  about  48 
pfr  oeot*.  ^fA  tbf  repaining  two  thirds  it  paid  in  Imv 
iiuxtiirsy  another  fond,  worth,  according  to  Aelaft^uota* 
lions,  'di  percent,  or  50  fblsfera  hgndred litres ;  the  ac« 
cepsat  wiU  thtft  fland  thus : 

3090 ,l^vi)es,  at  47i  a  48 percept.     #     1440 lines. 
6oooditto^  a}  percent.     -       •     .  i{0 ditto. 

9000  l59oliTre8. 

Thefe  rentes  fr^fiir§s  and  bent  ^x  tiers  are  to  b^  funded 
in  the  Tiers  emsf^Udts  (a  5  per  cent,  fund,  now  wonh  about 
57  per  cent.)  one  year  after  the  peace.  At  this  rate,  liquidated 
claims  on  the  French  government  are  worfh  little  more  thi|n 
one  fixth  of  thair  nominal  value. 

The  claims  «f  foreiffur^  ef  vshatever  vati^  #a  tbe  firitifi 
gmrentmenti  are  fasJ  nvitheMt  dedu^i^  rf  et  fingle  farthings 

f  4  diminiihed 


dpj^ifhed  hy.Ae  war  j.  9Q(l^]^^i|^^^««4t 
hds  pot  hcpna[eatcd,a^d^ii^^ 

.J 
But  when  we  fay  that  tl^e  war  baa  pot  ]^p4iice^' 
j^c  efieiSls  afSgned  to  it  by  this  writer^  ^tber  oqc. 
way  or  the  otbfi^r,  we  da  qot  vi'^  to  befuppoiia^ 
among  the  number  of  tbofe  who  conoeive  it  to 
hzvfi  hffin a  fiHifGe  of  ppoSjitta^*M§^ 
country.   Sccaufe  England  has  |l,ourilhpd  4v^^kf£ 
Q  ibpuld  Ay.  notwi^Mndk^)  the  w^ir,  the  critM: 
baa  femethnes  obtained;  tfis^t  ffie  aft  Ually  |)roi|>cred , 
9Y  the  war :  anopioiqayvbiQb  haa«bttB  fiudi^iifly 
ctfcttlated  by  our  endknies  in  fupport  of  tfieir  at* 
tempts  to  lay  all  thp  miiferies  and  bloodibed  u^  - 
l^uiope  tor  our  charge^  by  perihading  the  world 
that  we  contiqued  the  war  for  our  commercial  in« 
terefis.  No  :  while  the  proofs  are  munberleft, 
that  the  wealth  and  commerce  ot  Great  Britain 
have  rapidly  increafed  even  in  this  period  of  dif- 
aftrcrus  hollility ;  the  arguments  are  likewife  irre» 
iiitlble  by  w^h  it  is  maintained  that,  it  muft 
htve  tended  to  tiiminifli  them.    That  they  ^lave 
not  been  diminiflied,  that  they  have  adually  in«  . 
creaiedj  is^  becaufe  the  principle  of  their  grdwth 

haf 


ll^ffCDseclAipemHofbccapfoliiaft  cotsoterafied- 
|ts  but  tfapie  csmfes  hwo  msfcrtbelc6  bad  iboir 

boqn  craoh'gnsBier  if  they  had  never  exifted* 

'      '•  .     "         -•         '■/     ..  ^     • 

Laetis  hunc  numina  rebut, 
•       *    *    Cxciceiidip0rii«reinodu(n.        ^     -.  — ^       .'i 

Bat  if  any  man  be  di{j>ored  tb  lament 'thi&Iofr* 
pf  the  opp9irtunity  .of  gain,  and  to  regret  the  p^rt 
we  haye taken  in  the  war;  let  him  for  ^  monaqnt 
confider  the  objedls  we  have  fccured,  and  the 
dangers  we  have  avoided.  Let  Ijip,  while  .the 
remembrance  of  whaf  has  pafied  is  yet  fre(h  in  hi« 
inind|  retrace  the  laf^  ten  years  of  the  hiflories 
of  France  and  England ;  let  him  contraft  the 
prefenjfitqation,  and  compare  the  future  profpedls 
of  tha  two  countries ;  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
fst  a  juft  value  upon  the  veflel  which  has  wea- 
thered fuch  a  ftorm,  and  the  wifdam  which  has 
guided  the  helm.  The  glarm  that  has  fo  long 
agitated  every  member  of  fociety,  who  couW  or 
would  appreciate  the  bleflings  of  law  and  order, 
^as  now,  in  part,  fubfided ;  and  we  are  left  at 
liberty  to  contemplate  the  awful  efFedls  of  the 
tempe'ft  we  have  happily  eicaped.  Unwilling  to 
3  infult 


.; 


(  »  ) 

Sofiilt  otir  ndghboQTs  v^'AoyrpHf^  wecuii|ot, 
howtvqr,  fupprcfi  di*  fi^  which  the  ijpe6taek  of 
their  ruin  mod  draw  from  eveiy  phihwthiopic 
breaft^  upbatever  its  political:  aflbdipna  «ir  opit* 
nions.  Whoever  ferioufly  confiders  the  prefent 
Aate  of  France,  the  moials,  the  habits/ the  fecial 
aOf)  political  exifienf:e.pf  her  altered  6fo^, 

Praeleritique  meaior  fleWt,  metuenfqne  fnturi^ 

May  the  efforts  of  her  prcfent  government,  if 
its  intentiox&s  be  fuch  as  it  profefles,  prove  ibc- ' 
o^fsfttl !  may  it  fucceed  in  re-efiablii^ing  all  thofe 
iacred  inftitations  which  France  fo  wantonly  ia- 
enficed  ;  and  which  we  have  maintained  at  thp 
expenie  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  againfl 
her  attempts  to  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  her  own 
mifery  !  All  this,  however,  muft  be  the  work  of 
foroe  time ;  at  prefent  we  cao  only  wiHi  for  fuch 
improvements.  The  boafted  regeneration  of 
philoibphtc  France  has -produced  a  civil  and  po- 
litical nondefcript,  whoie  infiincy  has  beea 
maiked  by  the  extremes  of  external  violence, 
and  internal  corruption ;  and  we  have  yet  to  ' 
learn  if  its  progrefs  and  maturity  will  be  more 

compatibln 
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I imwtm&ttLyoond,  in  tfaepreocffing 4>fe?n* 
tioii8^'  to  point  oQt  the  ioGODfiftency  and  ab(ur« 
^tf  of  fame  of  IVfr*  Hautemre%  principal  attaeks 
upon  this  nuBtTff  J  ms^  Qov  fdigp  hii^  to 
•Ucr  hands.  Mr.  Genty,  in  bis  Defence  of 
^orope^  has  undertaken  a  fouch  more  elaborate 
rpfiftatioi)  of  his  doctrines ;  and  I  tfufi  it  will  be 
owned  fhat  be  has  efiaUiflsed  the  revprfe  pf  what 
U  iet  forth  in  ihc  ^tqf  df  fa  Fratice.  I  need  fay 
liothing  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Gentz :  they  are 
well  known  to  tlie  public  in  this  country,  by 
his  work  on  the  jGLnances  and  refources  of  Great 
Britain ;  a  work  whofe  intpi^c  ntp^t  has  con-* 
ferred  on  Its  author  a  irery  high  rank  among 
writer^  on  the  f^me  fubjedi,  but  which  excites  our 
admiration  in  a  fuperipr  d^ree,  when  we  con* 
^der  the  circumflances  under  which  it  was  pro<» 
duced.  We  are  afionilhed  that  a  native  of  Gcr^ 
fnaiiy,  at  a  difiance  from  all  the  fburces  of  in- 
formation,  and  unaififted  by  a  iingle  work  of  any 
▼fluA^in  his  own  language^  ihould  havecQlle<5le4 
3  ^ 
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ib  miicb  icnowleSge^  ahdfaave  rtsf6ncit%Ji^vi4 
rately,  on  the  wealth  and  refources  qfthiscocmtryi 
as  to  rival  the  very  bcft  produ6lions  of  our  own 
06' a Tufejea-imiaScfi^^      l4?R^rigm|'tti  purfeH^s, 


.i.'tj' 


•'  Mr.  deritz  ha?  'divided  the  folfo\*?ng  work  ihtci 
fcrce  farts ;' the  tW)  fitft'xvfll  befinhitf  interd^Qg 
id  tHi  general' -jxjRtician  ;  the  laft  is  particul^rfy 
ib  ta  t^hcEngfflh:  reader.  The  *rft  Fart  treats  of 
the  ft^te  of  Eifropty  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion;  the  ftcond  dcfcribcs  the  eflfeiSks  of  that 
evpnt,  and  the  co^jlition  in  Which  the  pontinent 
has  been  left  hy  the  war  to  which  jt  gaye  rife  j 
and  the  third  is  a  dificrtatioin  oil  the  prefent  rek^ 
jtions  of  France  to  i^er^cnds  and  enemies,  l^er 
fourth  chapter  of  this  Hit  drvliion  Is  an  inquiry 
Ititblhe  complaints  \^hich  liavc  bfecp  fo  generally 
and  fo  loudly  urged  on  the  continent  againft 
\yhat  has  been  fir^ngely  called  the  ^  commer^ 
cial  tyranny  of  the  Englifh."  Mr.  Gentx  hai  ^ 
h^re  difplayed  the  falfehood  of  the  opinions  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  our  commercial 
fuperiority,  which  have  been  induftrioufiy  circu* 
latcd  by  our  rivals,  and  too  eafily  adopted  by 
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ignorance  or  envy  among  the  nattods  wtipm  it 
was  intended  to  excite  againft  us.  It  will  not  be 
denied^  that  a  refutation  of  fuch  opinions  is  highly 
important  to  ourinterefls ;  and  it  is  obvious  th^t^ 
the  arguments  on  our  fide  muft  in  this  cafe  ac* 
quire  confiderable  weight  from  the  country  and 
character  of  tl^e  perfon  who  has  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  juflice.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  a  Prujpan  writer,  entirely  uncon- 
neAed  with  England,  and  unbiafTed  by  national 
prejudice,  or  views  of  party,  whp  vindicates  the^ 
character  of  Great  Britain,  and  expofes  the  folly 
of  regarding  her  wealth  and  power  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  profperity,  and  incompatible  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 

With  reiped  to  the  tranflation  itfelC  the  defira 
of  rendering  my  Author  with  fidelity  muft  be  my 
apology  for  many  of  the  defeds  that  will  be 
found  in  it.  As  firength  of  argument  is  more 
looked  for  than  elegance  of  ftyle  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  I  may  entreat  pardon  fbr  the  Germamfms 
wjiich,  I  fear,  too  frequently  occur  in  this  Eng- 
lish verfion  of  Mr.  Genu's  work. 
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No.  I. 

CONVENTION  bitwuM  his  Britannk  Majifty^  and  tli 
Emperor  of  kuJjU,  figmd  at  St.  Peterjburgh  th$ 
-^jtb  yum  x8oi. 

tn  the  Nadie  of  the  Mod  Holy  andl  undivided  Trinity, 

The  sratual  defire  of  his  Majefty  the  Kbg  of  th^ 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
hit  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  being  noc 
only  to  come  to  an  ilinderftandrtig  between  themfelves 
with  refped  to  the  differences  which  have  lately  intertugit^ 
c^  the  good  underftanding  and  friendly  relations  which 
iubGfted  between  the  two  fiates  ;  but  alfo  to  prevent*  bf 
frank  and  precife  explanationit  upon  the  navigation  of 
their  reipedive  fubje&s,  the  renewal  of  fimilar  alterca'* 
tions  and  troubles  which  might  be  the  confequenoe  oC 
them }  and  the  common  objefi  of  the  folicitude  of  their 
£ud  Majefiies  being  to  fettle,  as  foon  as  can  be  doae»  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  thofe  differences,  and  an  inva* 
|riable4etermination  of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  in  their  Application  to  their  refpeAivemo^ 
narchtes,  in  order  to  unite  morctlofely  the  ties  of  ffiend^ 
Ihip  and  good  interCourfe,  of  which  they  acknowledge 
the  Mtility  and  the  benefits;  hare  naioedjand  chofenfor 
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iheir  plenipotentiaries,  viz.  his  Majeftjr  the  King  6t  thi 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AUeyn^ 
Lord  Bifon  St.  Helens,  his  faid  Majefty't  Privy  Coim- 
fcllor,  arid  his  Ambairador  Extraordin^y  add  Plenlpoted- 
tiary  to  his  Majeft;^  the  EmperoF  of  all  the  Ruffian ; 
and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruillas,  ^eur 
Nikita  Count  de  Panio>  bi«  Privy  Counfellor,  Mi- 
nifter  of.  State  for  th^  deipartment  of  foTcigti  a&ir5^ 
()refent  Chamberlain,  Knight  Grand  Crofs  6f  tlie  orders 
of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  aind  of  St.  Anne  of  the  firlt 
clafs,  of  that  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit,  of  the 
Red  Eagle^  and  of  St.  Lazaius;  who,  after  bavii^ 
communicated  their  refpedive  full  powers,  and  founcf 
t]ieqfi  in  .  good  and  due  (ofoi,  have  ayreed  jbponL  the 
following  points  and  articles : 

ilRTXCLt   U 

•'^ There  ftall  be  hereafter  betii^een  his  ftritannic  Ma-^ 
jefty  and  Ws  Imperial  Mijcfly  of  all  tbe  Ruflias,  thcirf 
^fthjeSs,  the  ftatcs  and  countries  under  their  domiriioif^ 
j^od  and  unalterable  friendfhip  and  underfhinding  ;  and., 
all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other  relations  of 
•  common  utility  between  tfte  refpedive  fubje£ls,  (hall 
iubfift  as  4brnncrly,  without  their  being  diflurbed  gr 
troubted  in  any  inanner  whatever. 

ARTICLE   II. 

..  tits  Bf  ittBmkiMajifty  atid  the  £mper6r  of  alT the  Rnf&as 
^l^re,  that  thdy  will  ^alcb  over  Ihe  moft  rigorous  cxr 
•aiHoo  qL  thd*  pFobibiiibiis  againft  tlie  trade  of  conrra- 
\    '  .  band 
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bdtnd  of  their  fubjedi  with  the  enemies  of  either  of  the 
Ugh  coatraAing  parties. 

ARTICLE   III* 

His  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all 
the  Ruflias  having  refolved  to  place  under  a  fufEcient 
fafeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
their  fubje£ls,  in  cafe  one  of  them  (hall  ,bc  at  war^ 
irhilft  the  other  Ihall  be  neuter,  have  agreed  : — 

I.  That  the  fliips  of  the  neutral  power  may  navigate 
freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coafts  of  the  nations  at 
Ivar. 

2«  That  the  effeds  embarked  on  board  neutral  Ihips 
fhall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war^ 
and  of  enemy's  property  ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  com* 
prife  under  the  denomination  of  the  latter,  the  merchaih- 
di(e  of  the  produce^  growth,  or  manufadure .  of  the 
countries  at  war,  which  (hould  have  been  acquired  by 
the  fubjeds  of  the  neutral  power,  and  ihould  be  tranf- 
ported  for  their  account,  which  merchandife  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  cafe  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
flag  of  the  faid  power* 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocatbn  and  mif- 
^nderftanding  of  what  ought  to  be  confldered  as 
contraband  of  war,  his  Britannic  Majeftyi  and  his  Im* 
perial  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias,  declare,  conform* 
ably  to  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  totb  (21  A) 
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following  articles  only  ;  vie.— <amtmi^,  mortton^  bk^ 
arms,  piftoU,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks, 
flints,  matches,  guspQwdor,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  cui- 
rafles,  pjkcS|.  fwords, ,  fwojrd-bclts,  knapfacks,  Taddler 
and  bridles ;  excepting,  however,  thie  quantity  of  the 
(aid  articles  which  may  \>c  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the 
(hip  and  of  thoile  who  compofe  the  crew  ;  and  all  other 
aittcles  whatever  not  enomerated  here  fliall  not  be  re* 
puted  warlike  and  naval  ftores,  nor  be  fubjed  to  con*, 
fifcatjon)  and  of  courfe  ihall  pafs  freely,  without  being 
fubjeded  to  the  fmalleft  difficulty,  unlefs  they  be  con* 
ifdered  enemy's  property  in  the  fenfe  above  fpecified. 
If  is  alfo  agreed,  that  that  which  is  ftipulated  in  tho 
prtfent  article  (baH  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
ftipulati<Hia  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other  powers,^ 
by  which  articles  of  a  fibular  kind  (bould  be  referved, 
^lobifatted^  or  permitted. 

4w  Thar  in  order  to  decarmine  what  charaderizes  a 
blockaded  port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a. 
poit  where  there  is,  bjr  the  difpofitions  of  the  power 
which  aUSUrfcs  it  with  fliips  ftatioliafy,  or  fufficientl/ 
near^  an  evident  danger  in  entering* 

$.  That  the  flilps  of  the  neutval  power  ftall  not  be 
ftoppcd  but  upon  juft  caufes  and  evident  faAs  i  that  they 
be  tried  wtthbut  delay,  and  cKat  the  proceeding  be  al- 
ways uniform^  prompt,  and  kgiil. 

In  ord^  tlie  better  to  onfur^  the  refpeA  dde  to  thefe 
ftipulttions,  diAated  by  the  fincere  defire  of  conciliating 
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tfcarjr  intereft,  and  to  give  4  new  p^oof  of  their  up« 
figlitneCiapd  love  of  juftjice^  the  high  contrading  par« 
tits  enter  here  into  the  mcft  formal  engagement  to  re- 
new the  fevereft  prohibitions  to  their  c^tain^,  whether 
of  (hips  of  wnr  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
conc^  on  bpard  their  (hips,  any  of  the  articles  which. 
In  the  terms  of  the  prefent  convention^  may  be  reputc;| 
contraband,  and  refpectively  to  take  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  th^  orders  which  they  (ball  have  puhUfhcd .  10 
their  admifsdtioi,  and  wherever  it  ihjiU  )fc  neceilary. 

A&tietE   IV. 

The  two  high  contra^ing  parties,  wiibing  alfo  to  prp^ 
irepi  all  fubjed  of  diflenfion  in  future  by  limiting  the 
sag^t  qf  firatich  of  merchant  (|iips  goipg  under  convoy  to 
thpfe  caibs  only,  \n  yf.hifih  the  belUgereni  power,  might 
ejLpertence  a  real  preju4i(;e  by  the  abpfe  of  the  neutral 
Aag,  have  agreed,. 

X.  That  the  right  of  fearching  merchant  ihips  be- 
longing to  the  fubjeds  of  one  of  the  contrafiing  powers, 
apd  nayigated  under  convoy  of  a  (hip  of  v^ar  of  the  faid 
power,  (hall  Ojuly  be  exercifed  by  (hips  of  war  of  the 
b!^ligei:e|Xt  partyi^  aod  (hall  never  extend  to  letters  of 
jmarque,  privateers,  or  other  vefleis,.  which  do  not  be- 
jbog  tp  the  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  MajeOLes,  but 
Wlu^b  ^ir  (ubjeAs  (hall  have  fitted  out  for  war* 

a.  That  the  prppriptors  of  ^ll  merchant  (hips  be- 
Jfin^ngto  thefubjeds  of  one  of  the  contra^ing  fove- 
;iie|p|^  wbu;b  fhidl  ht  deitin^  to  fail  linear  coqvoy  of  a 
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Blip  of  war,  fiiall  be  required,  before  they  receive  their 
failing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  eommander  of  the  coni 
voy,  their  pai](ports  and  certificates,  or  fea  letters,  in  the 
iform  annexed  to  the  prefent  treaty.  '       '    i 

3.  That  when  fuch  fliip  of  war,  having  tinder  conVoy 
merchant  (hips,  (hall  be  met  with  by  a  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  other  contrading  party,  who  (hall  then  be  in 
a  ftate  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  diforder,  they  (hall 
keep  out  of  cannon  fliot,  nnlefs  the  ftate  of  the  fea,  or 
the  place  of  meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach  necef- 
fary ;  and  the  commander  of  the  .(hip  of  the  belligerent 
-power  (bsdl  fend  a  boat  on  board  the  convoy,  where  they 
ihall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  verification  of  the  papers 
and  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one  part,  that  the 
'(hip  of  war  is  authorized  to  take  under  its  efcort  fuch  or 
fuch  merchant  (hips  of  its  nation,  laden  with  fuch  a 
cargo,  and  for  fuch  a  port :  on  the  other  part,  that  the 
(hip  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  royal 
or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  no  fearch  (hall  take  place, 
if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there  exi(ts  no 
good  motive  for  fufpicion;  In  the  contrary  cafe,  the 
commander  of  the  neutral  (hip  of  war  (being  duly  re- 
quired thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to  bringto  and  detain  hfe 
convoy  during  the  time  neceffary  for  the  fearch  of*  the 
ihjps  which  compofe  it,  and  he  (hall  have  the  faculty  of 
naming  and  delegating  one  or  more  officers  to 'a(Eft  at 

'the  fearch  of  the  faid  (hips,  Which* (liatl*e  done  iifhJs 
ftckntt  on' board  each  merchant  ihip,  cotyointly  iiifith 
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^Qt  or  mote  officers  -appointed  by  the  (Qoau^ander  of  the, 
fllip  of  the. belligereot  party*. 

5*  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  ^lip  ox^ 
ihrps  of  the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers 
found  on  board,  and  having  interrc^ted  the  matter  and 
crew  of  the  (hip,  flia!l  fee  juft  and  fuffident  reafon  to 
detain  the  merchant  ihip,  in  order  to  proceed-to  an  ulte** 
nor.  fewch))  be -iball  nottfy^ftich  intention  to  the ^cook. 
minder  of*  the  convoy^  who  ihall  have  the  power  to 
trder  .an  ofliccr  to  remain  ^on  board  the  ihip  thas  de- 
tained, and  to  aflift  at  the  examination  of  the  caufe  of 
ber  detention*'  The  merchant  (hip  (hall  be  carried  im* 
mediately':  to  the*  aeai^  and  mod  convenient  port  be- 
longing to  the  belligerenf  ptdwei^  and  the  nlteriopfeardi 
Ham  he  carried  oif  with  all  pofltble  diligence. 

^  ARTICLB   V. 

.  I(  IS:  in  Jike  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant 
ihip  thus  convoyed  fhould  be  detained  without  juft  and 
fufficient  caufe,  the  commander  of  the  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power  ikall  not  only  be  bound  to 
make  to  the  owners  of  the  (hip  and  of  the  cargo^  a  full 
and  perfed  compenfation  for  all  the  loflTes,  erpenfes^ 
damages,  and  cofts,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  detention,  but 
ihall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior  puni(bment  for  every 
zSt  of  violence  or  other  fault  which  he  may  have  corn- 
mitfed,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convoying  (hip  (hall  not  be  per^- 
mitted,  under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  to  rcfift  by  force 
the  detention  of  the  merchant  (hip  or  (hips  by  the  (hip 
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or  ffiips  of  wiir  of  llie  b'el]}|[erait  |)d196r ;  il!l  tfbligitidii 
which  the  coaimander  of  a  (hip  6f  i^ar  with  c6nvcy.  ti 
not  bound  to-obfcrve  towards  letters  «f  marque  and  prt-> 
trateers. 

AETICLfc    VI. 

,  The  l^gh  ^coBtraaiog  parties ^flia^l, ^?e  |mcpfii|io4 
cfieackHis  orders  that  ^  Ji^roeiiia  upon.yri^es  iMa 
atJeailkaU  be  qonformabie  Wilh  tkelruki  pf  A6\tm& 
exaa-jiftftictf  aod  <qmty;  djlai  tbey  (baU  be  ginh  faf 
judges  above  fufpicioo^  aod  Wbo  flull  i^.be  iatereftei 
in  the  affair  in  queftion.    The  goyempent  of  :tbe  refp«j}« 
live  ftatcs  (hall  uke  care  thalthe  (aid  deciiiail$  (hall  .bf| 
fpeedily  and  duly  e](ecu^».  ^W»4m$  t»  th*  fortm  pe»^ 
fcribed.    Add  in  Cafe  pCvM  wfoiiiMM  dMatiitt,  « 
other  contr/ivention  to  th^  fcgiilitiaM  ftipidatod  Pfl^ 
prefent  article,  the  owners  of  fucb  (hip  and  cargo  (ball 
be  allowed  damages  proportioned  to  ibe  loft  occaiioned 
thereby.    The  rules  to  obferve  for  tbefe  damagesy  and 
for  the  cale  of  unfounded  detention,  as  alfo  -tbe  JMin* 
ciples  to  follow  for  the  purpofe  of  aooderaiting  the  pro. 
ccfsy   (hall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles,  which 
the  contraAiog  parties  agree  to   fettle  betlveea  tbem^ 
and  which  (hall  have  the  (ame  force  and  validity  as  If 
they  were  inferted  in  the  prefent  z6t.    For  this  efied^ 
their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Maje(Ues  mutually  enga^ 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  falutary  woirk,  which  may  ferve 
for  the  completion  of  tbefe  fti pulations,  and  to  comtmi* 
nicate  to  each  other,    without  delay,  the  views  Which 
may  be  foggefted  to  them  by  their  equal  (blicitude,  tQ 
prevent  the  lea(( grinds  for  difpute  in  fivrufe. 

ARTICLE 


<  ^s  ) 


ARTICLE   YII, 


To  obviate  all  thjB  incoovTOVPtipi^  !i|flii<;h  jHJiy  arfe 
from  the  b^d  feith  of  thpfc  who.ay^il  fhemfclyes  of  tbf 
Jbg  oif  a.n^tiop  .wii;jbQigit  ^ioifjiflg  19  \u  '» is  agf^d  to 
/cfeWifh  fpr  ap  iav/pj^ljic^rpllc*  j^a;  apy.r^f;!^  *?^1«y?F? 
io  .or^cr  to  bp  cqiAi^vf^^p  Ac  .ptgypj?«tjr  of  t^e.coiiAtry^ 
jtbe  flag  of  wlffcb  It  qaffifs,  ifWjft  ^9VJ»  ^  bpj<r4  thp 
icapt?io  pf  ;^hc  :^.ijp^  ^axx4  :Qp<5  ^tf  rpf^^b?^^^<rf  t^c 
pcpplp  pftbat  <:PWtry,  ^tbpp^s^^ffll^^  io 
<iiie  and  parfc^  fproi ;  but^cy/jry  y.^4  ,wj\i<:h  .Iball  ijff 
obfcrvc  tbi?  jTplc,  and  Fj>icb  j(baU 'fAfrifge  t^f,  ordi- 
nances publifhed  on  that  head,  iball  lofe  all  rights  to  the 
proteAion  of  the  contjai^i)^||py7en. 

•   ART2C{.x  vm.  '  '  y  ' 

The  principles  and  incafur.cs  adopted  by  jhe  prcfent 
a£k  (hall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  thp  maritime  wars  in 
which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilft 
the.  other  remains  jneutraL  Thefe  .ftipulations  (hall  in 
eo^fequepqe  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  (ball  ferve 
for  a  con(lant  nil^e  to  the  contrading  powers  in  tnatters 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

AB.TJCJ.JB   IX* 

His  Majefty  the  .King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  (hall  be  immediately  invited  by 
his  Imperial  Majefty^  in  the  name  of  the  two  contradl- 
ing  parties,  to  accede  to  the  prelcnt  convention^  and  at 
the  (ame  time  to  renew  and  confirm  their  refpedtive 
tficaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  Majefly  ;  and 

g4  his 


(  <i^  ) 

his  faid  Majefty  enffgtn,  by  a&  .which  fliall  have  e(l«« 
bliflied  that  agreecnent,  to  render  and  reftore  to  each  of 
thefe  powers  afl  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty  fioce  the  rupture,  in  the  ftate  in 
ivhich  thofe  pofleflions  were  found  at  the  period  at  which 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  entered  them.  The 
orders  of  his  faid  Majefty  for  the  reftitution  of  thofe  prizes 
and  conquefts  (hill  be  immediately  expedited  after  the  ex* 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  zSts  by  which  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (hail  accede  to  the  prefent  treaty. 

AltTICLE  X. 

The  prefent  convention  fliall  be  ratified  by  the  two 
contrading  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
St.  Peterfl)urgh  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  at  furtheft, 
from  the  day  of  the  fignature* 

In  faith  of  which  the  refpedlive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfe6\1y  fimilar, 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Pone  at  St.  Peterlburgh  the  Tyth  June,  1801, 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens. 

(L.  S.)      •     N.  C^  DE  Panin* 


Formula 


(     CT     ) 

f$rmula0f  tbi  Pc^^s  and  Sea  Litttrs  which  art  U  hi 
delhered  in  the  refpeSivt  Admiralties  &f  %i  States  of 
iht  two  High  Cont raiting  Parties,  to  the  Ships  and  Vef^ 
fels  which  Jball  fail  from  them,  <onformaHe  to  jtrticle  \Y. 
of  ibefnfent  Treaty. 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permiflion 

toN ,  of  the  city  or  place  of  N-^ — y  mafter  and 

condudor  of  the  (hip  N ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the 

port  of  N       ■  ,  of  —  tons  or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in 

the  port  or  harbour  of  N- ,  to  fail  from  thence  to 

N ,  laden  with  N— ,  on  account  of  N— — ,  after 

the  faid  fhip  (hall  have  been  vifited  before  its  departure  ia 
the  ufual  manner  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- , 

pofc ;  and  the  faid  N ,  or  fuch  other  as  (hall  be  vetted 

with  powers  to  replace  him,  (hall  be  obliged  to  produce 
ii^every  port  or  harbour  which  he  (hall  enter  with  the  faid 
^reflel  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  prefent  licenfe,  and 
to  carry  the  flag  of  N-— y  during  hisr  voyage. 
In  faith  of  whicby  &c. 


FIRST  SEPARATE   ARTICLE. 

Thk  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  his  Majeftjr 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Raffias  having  already  induced 
him  to  reftore  the  veflels  and  goods  of  Britiih  fubje£iSp 
which  had  been  fecjueftered  in  Ruffia,  his  faid  Majefty 
confirms  that  difpo(ition  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  his  Bri* 
tannic  Majefty  engages  himfelf  alfo  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  taking  oiFall  fequeftration  laid  upon  the  Ruffian; 
Pahi(h,  and  Swedifh  properties,  detained  in  Englifll 
ports,  and  to  prove  ftill  more  his  fmcere  de(ire  to  termi* 
liate  amicably  the  differences  which  have  arifen  between 
4  Great 


<    «ri    ) 

Great  Britwn m^  ^  ^ortbieso  Co«tft«;  nfi4  in  pider tln| 
|io  acw.iEu:i9em  my  d»raiir  o)>ft«cks  io  the  w«y  of  Uiis 
f^otfry  worjk*  ht^  Bri><UH€  Majefty  btads  hjmfelf  i«give 
orders  to  the  comouuM^^  of  im  forces  .by  laad  wd  feai 
that  tlie  armiftice  nov?  fubfifting  with  ithe  Copnrtt  ofDen- 
m^k  and  Sweden  ibarll  be  prolonged  for  a  tt^m  of  tlyee 
ponths  from  the  d(9te  pf  this  d^y ;  ^nd  hi£  .MajeAy  -tfif 
£in{>eror  of  <^l  the  Ruffias,  guided  ^y  t,he  fyxnfi  490tiye$^ 
^ndeiPtake^y  jn  the  name  of  his  alUesj  to  hive  this  wpl"* 
jftice  maintained  during  the  £ud  f^rm^ 

This  fep^irate  article  fliall  have  the  fame  force  and  t^^ 
Bdity  as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Trca,tv 
jGgned  this  day  ;  and  the  oktifications  thereof  ihall  be  ex^ 
changed  at  the  fame  time« 

In  faith  of  wiiicfai  the  reipeAive  plenipotentiaries  here 
caiifed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfedly  (imilafy 
figned  with  their  hands,  sbd  have  caufcd  4he  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto, 

'  Pone  at  St.  Peteriburgh,  tI  June  i8oi. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Relxns. 

(L.  S.)  N.  C\  Di  Paniv. 


StCOHD   SEPARATE    AUTICLE. 

The  differences  and  mifunderftandin^  which  fubfliled 
between  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  and  hb  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  i^uSas,  being  thus  terminated,  and  the  precau* 
tions  taken  by  the  prefent  Convention  not  jgiving  further 

room 


(    evil    ) 

room  to  fear  thzx  they  can  In  future  difturb  t}ie  harmonj 
^ind  good  underftanding  which  the  two  high  contraAiiig 
parties  have  at  heart  to  confolidate,  their  faid  Majeftie^ 
confirm  dnew,  by  the  prefent  Convention^  the  treaty  of 
jcommerce  of  the  loth  February  (21)  1797,  of  which 
yll  the  ftipulations  are  here  cited,  to  be  maintained  in  their 
whole  extent. 

Thb  feparate  article  Qiall  have  the  Tame  force  and  va1i« 
^ty  as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Treatjr 
fl^ned  this  day ;  and  the  ratifications  (hereof  ihall  be  ex« 
fiian^ed  at  thp  fame  time. 

Ifi  fafth  of  which  the  refpedive  plenipotentiaries  have 
faolbd  to  be.  made  ^wp  copies  thereof  perfeAly  ftmilary  ^ 
Sgatd  with  their -hands,  s^ld  have  cauied  the  feal  of  their 
arau  to  be  affixed  thereto* 

Pom  tt  St.  Peterlbufgli  ^tV  JuoeiSor^ 
(L.  SO  St.  HatBiie. 

(L-  S.)  N.  O.  DB  Pamw. 

PBCLAftATIOIb* 
.  J^t^Tfjiopfin  the  magpuwimoos  intention  of  bit  Impe* 
rial  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffiaa  to  do  iiiU  a^d  entire  jullice 
10  tbofe  Britifh  fubjeds  who  haft  fuflfered  lofles  dufing  the 
tfOttUcs  wbich  have  difturbed  the  good  inteHigence  be* 
twcen  Uselnpiiie  and  Great  Britain*  be  already  proved  by 
HGtgf  Ms  Imperiiil  Majefty»  confiilting  folely  his  good 
iiithy  has  moreover  authorized  the  onderfigned  plcnipo- 
feolilry  todeciare,  as  he  does  declare  by  thefe  prefents : 

«  That 


(     cviii     ) 

•*  That  all  the  fiiips,  the  mcrchandi  fe,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Britifh  fubjedsy  which  had  been  feqtieftrated  du« 
ring  the  laft  reign  in  Ruflia,  fliall  not  only  be  faithfully 
reftored  to  the  faid  Britifli  fubjefis,  or  to  their  agents,  but 
alfo  that  for  jfhe  effefls  which  may  have  been  alienated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  them  to  be  re- 
ftored in  kind,  a  fuitable  equivalent  (hall  be  granted  to 
the  proprietors,  which  equivalent  fhall  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined according  to  the  rules  of  equity/* 

In  faith  of  which  we,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Imperial 
Majefly  of  all  the  Ruflias,  have  figned  the  prefent  decla- 
lation,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
thereto. 

Dona^it  St.  Peterlborgh,  iV  June,  1801  •  ' 

(L.S.J'         N.  e^  DE  Panin; 


.«U 


No.  11.      . 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  figmd  at  M^fcow  the  \^th 

O^cirr  lioi,  to  Ube  Commthn  hiwan  his  MaJ€ftj  and 

..  libr  fimpiror  rf  Ruffm^  coaeiuded  at  St.    Pekrfinrgh 

.    ihi  ijib  June  iZot.  .  .  ^ 

Whereas  by  the  Vlih  article  of  the  Convention 
concluded  thcyth.)une  1801,  between  his  Britannic 
Majctty,  and  his  Imperial  }A^]tfkJ  of  all  the  Ruffias,  ft 
was  ftipulated  tliat^  the  two  high  contraAing  parties 
Aould  mutually  agree  on  fomc  additional  articles,  vhich 

ihould 


ftould  fix  the  regulations  and  principles  to  be  obfenred, 
as  well  Tor  ftccetoroting  the  judicial  prooeediogs  upon 
captures  tnade  at  Tea,  as  for  the  damages  which  fliould 
be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  neutral  (hips  and  cargoes,  in 
cafes  of  unfounded  detention,  their  faid  Majeftics  have 
named  and  authorized  for  this  purpofe,  viz.  his  Majeftf 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Alleyne.Lord  Baron  St.  Helens,  a  Peer  of  the 
faid  United  Kingdom,  one  of  his  faid  Majefty's  moft 
honourable  Privy  Council,  and  his  Ambaflfador  Extraor* 
dtnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of 
ftll  the  Ruffias ;  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Ruflias,  the  Sieur  Alexander  Prince  de  Kourakin,  hit 
Vice  Chancellor,  Adual  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Adual  Chamberlain,  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jenila* 
lem,  and  Knight  of  the  Ruffian  Orders  of  St*  Andrew, 
of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  Firft 
Cfafs;  of  thofe  of  Pruffia,  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagles  $ 
of  thofe  of  Denmark,  of  the  Danebrog,  and  of  the  Per* 
fed  Union  ;  and  Grand  Crofs  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem  :  and  the  Sieur  Vid^or  Count  de 
Kotfcho^bey,  his  Adual  Privy  Counfellor^  Mtnifier  for 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator,  Adual 
Chamberlain,  and  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexan* 
der  Newiky,  of  St,  Vladimir  of  the  Second  Clafs ;  and 
Commander  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  who,  in  virtue  of  their  refpeAive  full  poWerst 
havO' agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

•  ARTICLE    I. 

In  c;ife  of  unfounded  detention,  or  other  contravention 
,0f  the  eftabliflied  regulations,  the  owners  of  the  veiTel  and 

car^ 


(  a  ) 

cargo^ib  detained  A^ll  be  allowtd  tompmMoo  lor  each 
day*8  demuf  rage^  propoitionate  to  ibt  Jofs  tbejr  ih«U  bava 
faftatnedy  according  to  the  fttigjM.  of  tlio  find  fliip^  aa4 
tbe  nature  of  its  cargo. 

ARTICLa   II. 

If  the  minifters  of  ooeof  the  hi^h  coiitraA&ag  pat*' 
Iks,  or  any  other  perfons  accredited  hy  the  fame  to  tbf^ 
belligerent  power,  (hould  remonftrate  a^^nft  the  feot 
tence  which  Ihall  have  been*  pafled  by  the  refpe^ft 
courts  of  admiralty  upon  the  faid  captuxes9  appeal  ibatt 
be  made  in  Ruflia,  to  the  Direding  Senate^  and  in  Qi^ 
Britain,  to  his  Majefty's  Privy  CouaciU 

ARTICLE   XIU 

Care  fliall  be  taken  on  both  fides  fcrupuloufly  to  fX^ 
amine  whether  the  regulations  and  precautions  agreed 
upon  in  the  prefent  Convention  have  been  obfeived^ 
which  fliall  be  done  with  all  poflible  difpatch.  The  tw# 
high  contra  Aing  parties  moreover  mutually  .engage  to 
adopt  the  moft  efficacious  meafures,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fentences  of  their  feveral  tribunals  refpedlng  cap* 
t9m%  made  at  fea  being  fubjeft  to  any  unneceflary  delay. 

ARTICLE   IT. 

The  goods  in  litigation  caimot  be  fold  or  unloaded  be«- 
-Iwe  final  judgment^  without  an  urgent  and  real  oeceffity^ 
which  fhall  have  been  proved  before  tbe  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty,  and  by  virtue  of  a  commiffioa  to  this  tSeOt ;  and 
the  captors  (hall  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  remove 
or  take  away  on  their  owil  authority,  either  openlj  or 
ohndeftinely,  any  thing  from  a  veflel  fo  detained.' 

2  Th^fe 


(    cri    ) 

'  TMfeaAlki«fial  articles,  ihidcingpart  of  the  conyea*- 
tiM  figntd  tile  Vth  JuAe  i8ot,  in  the  names  of  theb 
firi^Amic  and  Imperial  Majefties,  (hall  have  the  fame 
forcd  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inferted  word  for  word 
ki  tbefatd  Ccinvention. 

Ill  itrftntffs  wlieteof,  w^  tfaetinderngned,  fumiihed  with 
full  ^wers  of  their  faid  Majefties,  have  ligned,  in  timr 
names,  the  prefent  additional  articles,  and  have  affixed 
the  feal  of  our  arms  thereto. 

Done  at  Mofcow,  the  V^h  Odober  i8oi. 

(L.  S.)        St.  Heleiys. 

(L.  S.)        Le  Prince  de  KovRAklN. 

(L.  S.)       Le  Comte  de  Kotschoubey* 


DECLARATION  explanatory  pftbi  Second  St^ion  of  tht 
Third  Article  of  the  Comventiotif  concluded  at  Peterjburgb 
the  *^th  June  i8oi,  hetween  his  Majejly  and  the  Em-' 
piror  rf  Ruffiat  Jigned  at  Mofcov^  the  *^th  OBober 
l8of. 

*Itf  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  or  mifunderfianding 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  fecond  feSion  of  the 
third  article  of  the  Convention  conchded  the  iV^h  June 
i8or,  between  his  BritaAnic  Majefty,  and  his  KAijeAy 
the  tmpcror  of  ill  the  Ruffias,  the  faid  high  cofttsraA* 
ing  parties  have  agreed  and  declare,  tb*t  the  frMdom  cf 
Ctfnmerce  and  navi^tion  granted  by  the  fiM  artkie 


(    cxii    ) 

t#  the  fobjeds  of  a  neutral  power,  does  not  anthotirA 
Aem  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  the  produce  or  mercban- 
dife  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent  power  dtred  t» 
the  continental  poflcilions,  nor  via  virfoy  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  enemies' colonies ;  but  that  the  faid 
fubjefks  are  however  to  enjoy  the  fame  advantages  and 
faciKties  in  this  commerce  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  mod 
favoured  nations,  and  efpecially  by  the  United  States  (^ 
America. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
laid  Majeflies,  have  ftgned  the  prefcnt  declaration^  an^ 
have  affixed  the  feals  of  our  arms  thereto* 

At  Mofcow^  the  ^'sih  Odober  i8oi. 
(L.  S.)        St.  Helens; 
(L.  S.)        Le  Prince  de  KouRAKurn 
(L*  S.)        LeCompte  de  Kotschoubet. 


jfCT  of  JCCESSION  rf  his  Majefly  the  King  fDen^ 
mark  and  Norway  to  the  Convention  of  the  ^-^th  Jum 
1 80 1,  and  Acceptance  of  his  Afaje/fy  the  King  of  fbi 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity* 

His  Majelly  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  having,  in  purfuance  of  their  mutual 
deiire  to  terminate,  in  the  moft  equitable  manner,  the 
differctnces  which  had  arifeo  between  them,  as  well  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  powers 

of 


bStthiXJbiA, tape9An§^%&  navigatioM of 'liieirit^EkU 

fiibjcAs^  doncludeda'Conuentton,  figned  by  iheir^yle^rpo^ 

fantiniratet^t.  Pcteribufgh^ithe  '^^xhjunecttht  prefeitt 

7«ar :  ahd  their  crmmon  .foltcitiide  extt^ndin^iicfetf^  ndi 

onfy  'to  fttevent^^inQ^ir  atterdtions'  in  fuiure,  and  th^ 

Ipoublcfs  Jivhioh  might  '  tttaU  ■  itttreirroin,  -  by  iefUbliflimg 

ahtf  appiyiing  th^  pfinciples"a^d  rights  of  heittraliiy^tt 

the  refpei£live  mon^FChie^  but'affb  to  reiuier  this  Jyiki^ 

cxmrm^n  and  equally  advantageous  to  ttie'maritfdid^ftM^ 

cht)f  theiNorth;*  ir  was  flipulattd  by'th^  niiHlt*  urtitki 

oF  Vhe'Yatd  Convihtibn,  that  hfs  Dahftk  'Majefty  ihorfM 

be  ifitltM  by  his  Majcfty'the  Emperor  oif 'all  the  Rirffias,' 

in  the'^ame  of  rl^e  high  cohtrading  parties,  to  acceded 

to  tffe  farid  Conventioti ;   and  his  Majefty  the  King 'of 

Denmark  and  NorWa'y,  aninaated  Iv Ah  the  falne  'fbiitT- 

irietits  of  Conciliation  'and"  pea^, '  and  dfefirons  ^  of.  i*e*- 

itfoying  every  thing  which  hfas  Internrpfecl,*  or  nSlgW 

htreiiftef  interAipt;  ttie  good  uiidetQandin^  betV^een  thtf/ 

teritahnit  and  DiniA  Majefties,  and  tortc-eitiibUih  fuJly 

oii  Its  former  fobttrig' the  ancient  hartnony, 'and'  ftatcf  of 

things^    fuch  as  they  eniAcdhy  his  Danifh  Majcfty^s 

treaties,  and  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  bis  faid  Mat 

jeily  has  not  hefitated  to  liftcn  to  the  invitation  made  tb 

liim  to  accede  to  the  faid  Convention,  (Igiled  at  St.  Pcterf- 

Wghthc'V  Jiine  UR.     ''  '    '     \'  '"''     *  «-•    '    ^ 

■^  iXoeffefk  this  falutary  purpofe,  and  to^i,\e.  to  this  ^St 
<^f..acceffion»  and  to  the  acceptance  of  his  Bi^tannic  Mor 
jcfty,  every*  poflihie  authenticity,  and  ever^^accufiomed 
Memn^y^  their  laid  Maj^fties  have  namfd  for  the\r  pl{^ 
nipflientjaries,  viz.  .  his^  .Majc|iy«  ,\h\  .K¥^-  of.  i;l|e 
United  Kingdom  of  Grr^'^fitaiiiandt  irrland^  AUsyiM: 
i.  h  ')      Lord 


Loda  ^tt^ii  Helm;  a  Peer  dl  OmMiA  Uditid 

Ktngd6ptt  4»ie  df  his^  faid  Majefty'a  iitda  Hoaouratdd 
Privy  CounciU  ^bd  hh  Atnbafiador  Ekuaordimiy.BSMl 
PlenijMitcntiary  to  his  Majeftj.tlie.  £nBiper6r  of  all  the 
RufliM  ;  ,an.d  his  Majeft^  the  King  ef  DeiMark  4n4 
Nor  way »  the  Sieor  Fnuids  Xavier  JoTefifby   Coubi.  de 
Danoefttold  Lowetidal^  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman.  Bmr 
pife»  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufaleni» 
lA^  Geheral  in  the  fervice  of  his  Danifli  Maii^y, 
Cownainder  of  hj^  Marine  forces,  and  his  Envoy  £x^ 
tWMrdinary  and  Mjnifter  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruifas ;  who,  after  havi^ij;;  re* 
dpfocally  exchangeU-  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  forix^  have  concluded  and  agreed, -that  ali 
llie  articles  of  tlNr  Convention  concluded  between  hie 
M^jefiy  the  Kiqf  jof   the  Uiiitcd  Kingdotn  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  and  U^.Majefty  the  Emperor  .of  all 
the  RuiSasi  the  y  th  June  of  the  prefent  year,  as  we}l  aa 
the  f<^arate  artidea  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional 
ones  concluded  the  Vth  Odlober  i8px^  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  their  (aid  Majefties,  in  all  the  caufti^ 
ccBiditionSy    and  obligations^  are  to  be  confidered  as 
having  been  agreed  upon,   done,  and  concluded^  word 
for  word,  by  their  Britannic  and  Daniih  Majefties  thea|«- 
felves,  in  quality  of  principal  contrading  par^tieiig  fairf 
and  except  the  difierences  which  refult  from  the  nature 
bf  the  treaties,  ariil  engagements  aniecediently  fublifiing 
lietween  England  and  Denmark,   of  which  the  C0oti*> 
tnlatice  and  renewal  itre  fecured  by  the  aforbfaid  Conven* 
tkm  ;  «dd  with  the  exprefs  ftipulation  on  the  patrt  of  lAe 
tiigb  contraAsnf  and  acceding  parties,  timt  the  OifHila- 
tioB  of  the  recoild  article  of  die  additional  articles^  figne^ 


(      CXT     ) 

at  Mofcow  the  V^h  O^lober  i8oz,  by  Ibepleaipoien- 
tiaries  of  their  ^ritaanic  and  Imperial  Maje(Ue4t  whkh 
fixes  that  the  adjudication  of  caufcs  \n  litigation  Audi,  ia 
Aelaft  refortt  be  carried. by  appeal  iu  Ruffia^  befor^^ 
the  DireSing  Sj^tiate,  aiid  in  Great  Britati)  befpre  his 
Majefly's  Privy  Councili  ia  to  be  undefAqodi  as  ^itfc 
rcgfij^  to  Dennlarky  that  tht  faid  94Jvdi(cation$  (hall  b^ 
there  q^-rifd  by  apppal  before  tl^e  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
that  kingdom. 

Id  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  Jia$  boeq  i^ri^^d ' 
that  the  faid  Convention^  figned  t^e  V^h  Jnoey  tl^  km 
parate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional  ones 
concluded  the  VM^:  Oiftober  1801,  fliouU  be  kifenA} 
here,  word  for  word. 

[Fiat  iofertio^] 

In  confequence  of  all  which,  hisMajefty  the  King  of 
Denmark  accedes,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  ad,  to  the 
(aid  Coovemion,  and  to  the  faid  feparate  and  additional 
articles,  fucb  as  they  are  herein-before  tranferibed^ 
without  any  exception  pr  referve,  declaring,  and  pro- 
tnifing  to  fulfil  all  the  claufes,  condidons^  and  obliga* 
lions  thereof,  as  far  as  regards  himfelf ;  and  his  Majefty 
the  Kiqg  of  the  United  Kingdom .  of  Great  JSritain  a94 
*IreTand.accep.ts^the  prefent  acceflton  of  his  Daniib  M^ 
jefty,  and  in  like  manner  promifes,  on  his  part,  to  fill* 
fil  all  the  articles,  claufes,  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  faict  Convention^  and  the  feparate  and  additional  ar* 
tides  hcreih-bcfore  infertcd,  without  any  exception  or 

referve. 

h  «  The 


(    ^^^^    ) 

'  The  ratifications  of  ttie  prcfcnt  Ad  of  Acccffioh,  and 
Ac(tet>talloey  fhall  be  exchanged  in  tM  fpace  6f  two 
months,  bt'  fooner  If  poffiblc ;  and  the  ftipulaiiohs  of 
(he  laid  CSonrentiort  fliatl/ai4hc  fame  time,  be  carried 
hito  ^teeutidn'  as  fpeedily'^s  poflible,  r^gaid  being  had 
f»  the  futV^d  entire 'i^^cflfahHrhmcnC  of  tAe  ftate  of 
things^'  fiich  as  {fYVts  before  the  peri6d  of  thb  ntHbA-' 
dtrtUndttf^  ^'ith  afrd^noviPlb  hapjpil^  tertninited* 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned,  by  virtue  of 
^r  fini  pow^Vs,  have  figned  the  preKtit  aft,  -and  Have 
thcreWntciffi^edtliefetilof  our-arnfe^       '-^^    ^     *'  "    ' 

(L.  S.)    St.  Helens. 

(L.  S.)    F.  X.  J.  0%de  Dam1ie6Iciolo-Lowsndai.« 

JCT  hf  'jdCESSION  'of%It  Maje/fy  thi  king  tf  5w/-- 
'  j&«,  t^'the  Convention  of*  the  ^-^  June  180I9  oki 
'  Accept anu  of  his  Afajijfly  ihe '  King  of  the  UniuJ  King- 
"  iom  of  GrUtt  Britain  and  Ireland.   •  •  •< 

tit  thb^aDrie  of  theMbft  Holy  and  Undivided  Triniiyv 

'ttii'.  Majcfty  Ihe  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
6reat  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  kuflias,  having  terminated,  by  a  Convention 
concluded  at  St.  Peterfburgh.thc  V  June  1801,  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  arifen  between  them  refpcAing  the 

rights 


Wajdly  ihc  Ht^g'ojp  S^lj^^edu^ly  Iniudcd  by^  the 
defire  of  rednoiring  and  <fbiKitiating  the'dii&nlionfr  whick 
exifted  bn't%J§meTubjc^-^l^^^  Ma- 

jc^y  ^ni^iiihiitlfi  Ravine  con reritedy  in  conTequence  of 
tli.e  ijiVr^anon  that  has^een  msf^'to  him,  to  "SLCCtaita 
tie  /aopve-menttonep  Convention ;  their  faid  Maje(tie^ 
liit^  c^ofet)  a^  Med  ^'  i^eiV^liiilpoWhtMies  to  thiV 

e«&;viH;;-^krs'iK*^^^ 

ddtn  of'G'Mt'^Britliniihd  IrifaWd;*  Alleyne'  Lord* Baron 
*t.  HcleiV't^^ct''df^ht'Yaf4^  l?n?tt^  one 'of 

Ks'Msyeily*5  moft  Hdnoni^blfc  Prli^y  Council,  and  fits 
Ambs^iTador  Elxtraordin^ry  and  Minifter  Plenft^bteniiary 
to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  the  Rullias ;  -  and  his 
Majefty  the  King  of  Svveden;  the  Sieur  Baron  Louis 
SogiOai  Cbriftopher;  Covr^  de  S^dingk,  cw  of  the 
Ij^rds  cf.the  Kingdom!  f»f  Siivedrn^  his  .AiQbaflador 
ExtnordJiD^yi.and  Plenipotentiary  to  {his.  Imperial  Mar 
jefty  of  all  the  Ruflias,-  Iri^VLtenant  General  of  hi^ 
AroEiies,  Cbamberlajny-  K^night  atxl .  Commander  of  his 
Ordie^  If^J^hx^  of.  tbe.RfilGan  Orjder  of  St.  Andrew, 
Kni^tGrand  Cro6  of  ^is  Pcdi^r  pf  the.S^rd,  Knight 
c£thottf^  Ruiipa,  of  St^  Alexander  Kewfky^  and  of 
SlU  Ann^,o|,  Ui^.^irft  Cl?^,  and  Knight  of  the  French 
Qxifff^mi^y^ry  Merit  ^%^j(i(>,  after  )iaving  exchanged 
Uiff^r  f|^l  .powers,  foun^  fP:JK^?  S^  ^'^^  ^^^  form, 
l^^ei^M^lucjed  and  forced  upon  what  follows:— 


AJt.T2CX,a   I. 


His  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  accedes  by  the  pre* 
fent  tranfadion  with  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United 
.  .  :^yA  Kingdom 


KiBg4om  of  Onm  ^fitim  «i4  Im^it  toUie  Conren- 
tion  which  was  concluikd  between  hit  bid  Majcfty  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  IliilSas,  the  V  June  x^oi;^  af 
well  as  to  the  firft  fcpairate  afticle  ann^xttltherctOy  ^d  to 
ibe  additional  ones  concludol  on  tbe^VOOo^  lSpX|c 
promifing  apd  ensa^og  to  ob&tine  and  fulfil  all  the  fti- 
pulations^  clatifes,  and  articles  therein,  containod^  ia^ 
the  fame  maooeir  9$  ff  his  Majeftj  had  been  a  priocij^f 
contr^ing  party  rhereto^  fave  and  except  the  difference 
which  lefult  from  the  teopQr  of  the  treaties  aod  en|p|;er' 
m^nts  exifting  between  £ngiand  aod  Sweden*  and  which 
,ai!e  t^  be  renewed  and  coafinned  in  virtue  of  the  afore- 
£^d  CoMcotion. 

.A»TICJ.£   II. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  IrefaiAd  acknowledges  on  Ms  fide^ 
his  'Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  eontraAing 
ftiif  in  the  Contention  eoneliided  at  Peterfturgh  the 
V  June  i8oi>  and  bindi  himfelf  in  the  mdft' format 
manner  to  obferve^  execute,  and  fnlfi!,  to  their  otmoflf 
extent,  in  lA^atever  regards  Ills  fald  Majefty,  the  ftipu** 
lationsy  claufesy  andartiddrofthe  IkidGonventiM,  nni 
of  the  faid  firft  feparate  article,  and  t>f  the  additlonaf 
ones  ;  five  and  except  the  differences  which  refdlt  frtta^ 
thetenouroir  the  treaties  and  engagements  exiffing' be* 
twcen  England  atod  Sweden^  and  which  are  toiie'fe* 
ncwed  and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  aforefiud  Con- 
vention. 


-»*. 


AUTICLB 
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AtTieiv  iiu 

It  it  agreed  that  the  adjudication,  in  the  iaft  refort, 
of  caufes  in  litigation^  which,  according  to  the  fecond 
article  of  the  aforeCud  additional  articles^  are  to  be 
hrooght  %j  appeal  before  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council 
in  Gieat  Britain,  and  before  the  Direding  Senate  in 
itufia,  fliall,  in  Sweden,  be  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  Supicne  Tribunal,  in  Swedifh  HogOa  Domfiolen« 

AITICLB   XV. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaocuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  at  well  at  the  faid  feparate 
and  adifitional  articles,  (hould  be  inlened  here  word  for 
woid,  and  at  foUowt  :— 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

^rhe  pident  AA  of  Acceffion  fliall  be  ratified  in  good 
and  due  form,  and  the  ralificationt  exchanged  at  London 
in  the  Ipace  of  two  months,  or  fooner  if  poflible,  from 
the  day  of  iM  i 


In  fiudi  of  wbicl^  we  the  undtriigned,  in  virtue  of 
9ur  foil  powersy  have  figned  the  prefent  A&,  and  have 
thereunto  afoed  the  Cod  of  ourarmt. 

0one  at  St.  Peterlburgh  the  41  March  i8oa. 

(L.  S.)        St.  Hblbks. 

(L,  S*)       Court  Stbdingk. 


No. 
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OWING  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  execution  of  thiy  «» 
known  that  in  many  counties  the  returns  are  coniiderably  del 
they  are  generally  U>,  in  a  fmall  degree.     There  is  reafon  to 
account  would  fall  very  little  ihort  of  10,000,000,  if  all  tl 
were  fupplied  :  as  it  is,  however,  the  number  actually  returiT" 
the  eftimation  of  any  former  period ,  and  very  much  difappo 
ation»  of  thofe  perfons  who  have  reprefentea  the  country  to 
ing  condition ;  if  there  be  really  any  who  have  aiTerted  that 
view  than  to  criminate  the  minifters  to  whom  its  affairs  have>l* 
In  t7$7,  it  was  calculated  from  the  militia  lifts,  that  the  popu. 
ed  to  about  7,200^000,  and  Hauterive  fuppofes  it  to  be  ne:.^ 
the  prefent  time ;  concluding,  perhaps,  that  any  augnientatioi'TfJ 
place  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen^g^ 
amply  countera^ed  by  the  efFefts  of  the  late  war.    It  appears.  ^^ 

there  has  been  an  increafeof  between  two  and  three  millions 

years.  This  would  be  more  fully  illuilrated  by  a  comparifon  g 
regifters,  which  are  moft  authentic  documents,  and  whic^7* 
where  divorces  are  fo  rare,  afford  an  infallible  cnterion  of  th 
increafc  of  population. 


BiTT  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  prefent  argument  does  uc 
mote  an  inveftigation.  I  have  only  undertaken  to  (hew  that 
of  this  country  has  not  been  dliminiflied  by  the  war  ;  and  the 
at  the  table  fc^ore  us  will  be  fufficient  to  refute  all  the  ^  fric 
Hauterive.  The  marriage  regifters  of  England  and  waU 
traded  for  a  period  of  fixteen  years,  in  which  the  whole  of  1 
cept  the  year  1801  (which  could  not  be  procured),  is  in^li 
fords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  years  of  war,  with  ai 
of  years  of  peace  immediately  preceding ;  and  we  fee  that  the 
fiderably  in  favour  of  the  war.  But  what  ftrikes  us  more,  : 
rapid  increafe  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  laft  yea; 
of  hoftility,  which  it  is  contended  muft  have  dimini(hed  the  pop 
Britain.  The  average  number  of  marriages  in  the  four  yea 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  four  years  in  the  « 
have  chofen;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  conclude  that* 
would  have  been  ftill  more  remarkably  in  its  fiivour,  if  the 
and  1800,  had  not  very  materially  affected  it  in  the  laft  year. 

We  perceive  a  diminution  of  the  marriages  in  the  firft  yi 
This  muft  be  attributed  to  the  circumftances  of  alarm  and  « 
always  tend  to  diminifti  or  delay  the  number  of  marriages ;  1 
fervice,  by  which  many  males  were  taken  for  the  army  an> 
the  fcard^  of  grain,  which  likewifc  prevailed  in  the  third  ye 
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No.  IV. 

lOJNS,  1793  to  1 80a  indi^, 
Ycan<  Sam  bortowed.  Bateof  lotereft. 

^t793        —       4*500,000  —     4    3    4 

1794        —      xi>ooOjOoo  -«      4  10  tif 

^795        —      i8,cxxD,cxx5  —      4  15    9 

^79^        —      i8,odo,ooo  —      4  13    2^ . 

(Imperial)  2>5oo«ooo  —      4  la    6 

'797        —      15,000,000  —      5  la    6 

WAl.  ^ —      14,500,000  —670 

-— —  (Imperial)   1,620,000  ^-      6  15  Io| 

1798  —      17,000,000  —      6    4  11 

1799  —        3,000,000  —      5  "    3f 
—      15,500,000  -^550 

1800  • —     ao,  500,000      —     4  12    ai 
L1801       —      28,000,000      —     S    5    5^ 

ri8oi       —       8,500,000      —     4  16    9 
PSACB.<  1802       —     35,000,000      —     3  18    i| 
^  —        1,500,000      —      3  *6    9 

There  would  be  much  to  obferve  on  this  account, 
unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  if  we  were 
fpeaking  of  the  refources  of  Great  Britain  in  general. 
But  our  obje£l  was  only  to  (hew  that  Hauterive  has 
ttiftaken  the  nature  of  thofe  refources,  fince  he  has 
fuppofed  that  at  the  peace  there  would  be  an  end  of 
them  ;  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  Public 
Credit  in  this  country,  fince  he  has  attributed  it  entirelv 
to  the  eiFcA  of  terror  and  alarm ;  and  that  bis  hopes 
have  been  too  fanguine,  if  he  has  expefied  to  fee  the 
llrength  of  Great  Britain  diminiftied  by  a  peace  with 
France. 
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STATE  OF  ETJKOPE 

BgrOU  AH*  AmtL  TVS 

FRENCH    revolution/ 


X  HE  objed  of  the  work  we  are  now  about 
to  examine^  is  no  other  than  to  ihow,  that 
Europe  is  in  future  to  be  indebted  to  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  peace  and  lecurity,  and  for  the  prefer- 
ration  of  its  foetal  and  political  conftitution: 
that^  on  account  of  her  iituation,  her  relations 
to  other  powers,  and  the  principles  of  her  prefent 
government,  France  can  defire  and  aim  at  no- 
thing elfe  than  the  common  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions, the  indq>endence  and  ilability  of  all  go- 
vernments; and  that  her  political  and  military 
£reatnds,  ber  natural  and  ac<|uired  riches,  her 

I  prefent 
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prefent  (yiiem  of  adminiflration,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  conilitutidti  according  with  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  her  inhabitants^  furnifh 
her  abundatit.  means  not  only  td^  xbalntain  the 
pofition  fhe  now  occupies,  but  to  prote<5i:and  re- 
gulate the  nations  around  her ;  to  efiabliih  and 
preierve  the  equilibrium  among  them ;  and,  in 
ihort,'  4o-  become  and  continue  the  common 
centre  of  a  fyftem  compofed  of  all  the  ilates  of 
Europe. 

To  arrive  at  this  refult,  the  Author  leads  us 
gradually  through  a  ieries  of  hifiorical  and  po« 
litical  reflc6iionsj  the  fubftance  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  propofitions ;  fome  of 
them  ad^ually  laid  down  by  himfelf,  and  the 
others  immediately  deducible  from  his  reafon* 
ing. 

I  ft.  Thai,  at  the  commcmcement  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  eixifted  no  efFe^ive  law  of  na- 
tions,  and  no  good  fyflcm  of  government  j  that 
autliority  was  guided  by  no  eflabliihcd  maxims ; 
and  that  the  true  principles  of  the  political  and 
federal  conftitution  were  neglefted  or  forgotten. 

ad,  That  the  war  afterwards  waged  agaihft 
the  Preneh  revolution,  was  the  iieceflirry  conic- 
quence  of  this  iinheriki  internal  arid  wfternal 

anarchy; 
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djmrchy ;  it  was  only  tb^  U&  an4  ppm  eBioxt  of 
that  deflru^Slive  malady  which  had  )oxi£  1)eei^ 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  every  ftate,  and  de* 
firoying  the  frail  fabric  which  fupported  their 
connexions  with  each  other. 

/     . 
.    3df  That  the  event  of  4his  war  has  vsAwpA 
Fraoce  to  the  place  which  ihe  ought  always  to 
occupy^  not  only  for  the  fake  of  her  cwfjim*^ 
rifjf  but  for  tbe/ecurity  ofaUEnr^g.  ^ 

France  is  now  in  a  ;fitu^<3(n  to  give  S!ui9Qi|ie 
a  new  fedenl  confiitutioa,  m  .which  its  prcfw 
plaoe  may  be  aili^ned  and  guaranteed  tp  each 
(ttfticular  Aate. 

A  part  of  this  new  and  happy  fyftem  bm  a!* 
ready  beetl  carried  into  ejcecution,  and  ihe  is 
piepared  to  continue  and  complete  it  She  ig 
refolved  to  treat  her  allies  with  impartial  Immi 
volence^  her  enemies  with  equity  and  modera- 
tioti,  and  the  neutral  powers  with  a  due  lefpe^ 
for  their  rigbtB.  She  is  prepared  and  determined 
to  ierve  as  a  bulwaiJL  to  Europe^  againft  tlial 
iingle  iiatet  which,  animated  by  private  ioteedftsj^ 
18  hofiile  throughout  to  the  intorefis  of  tho^aeft^ 
which,  determined  by  thofe  interefb,  is  the  motet 
of  all  the  dtfleniions  and  wars  pf  Europe^  and 
which,  if  it  be  sot  at  length  CM^oflfl  wiifaiM 
B  2  xuuxoweor 


Narrower  limits,  will  not  only  coiiftihue  to  dif- 
turb  the  peace  of  all  other  nations,  but  will 
ftifle  the  induftry  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
iradpie  on  the  liberties  of  every  people. 

4tb,  That  the  flability  of  the  prefent  internal 
ooirififutibn  of  France  (the  neceflary  foundation 
ot  its  future  political  influence)  refts  upon  the 
moileitteniive  mafi  of  natural,  artificial,  com- 
mercial, and  military  refburces,  of  which  any  na« 
tion  can  boaft ;  upon  a  fyftem  of  adminiftra- 
tiOn,  liDiple,  regular,  and  wUe ;  upon  a  happy 
iK]aality  between  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
&e  ftate.  It  refts^  moreover  upon  a  govern* 
ment  exaAIy  adapted  to  the  focial  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country,  perfc6lly  fuited  to  the 
wants  and  defires  o(  its  inhabitants  ;  and,  laftly, 
ttpon  the  talents  and  charaSer  of  thole  whom 
this  conftitution  has  placed  at  the  head  of  af-* 
ikies. 

'  Such  is  the  fpirit,  fuch  is  the  argumentation 
i»hich  pervades  the  work :  every  one  who  has 
Itaditwith  attention,  will  admit  thejufticeof 
this  reprefentation ;  and  the  Author  himiblf  would 
lyatdiy  refuie  to  acknowledge  it  A  full  exami^^ 
nation  of  its  principles  will  be  naturally  divided 
itoto  fiEmr  principal  parts ;  the  iirft  of  which  will 
ycm  Inquify  mto.th  Siaie  ofEur0pf.  h^ot^  /A# 
:     .    ./  .    ^  fVar 
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fPar  of  the  Revolution ;  the  iecond  will  treat  of 
the  Situation  of  Europe  during  and  after  that  War ; 
the  third  will  CQnfider  the  frefent  Relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  other  European  Powers  % 
4qd  the  fourth  will  examine  the  internal  Qmfiitu^ 
fion  of  the  French  Republic :  takii^  tbem  all, 
however^  in  thofe  points  of  view  in  which  the 
Author  has  confidered  them. 


»3  >A*^ 
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PART    L 

I 

Hy  thpoJiiuat  SituaUofi  q/  Europe  hef$re  and  at 
.  iieirmkiiig  ^M  (^  tht  French  Revolution. 

X  HE  queilion.  Is  afyfiem  of  public  law  ne^ 
eeffhfy  for  Europe* f  (that  is,  a  conilitution 
among  nations^  founded  upon  treaties,  and  as 
much  as  pbflible  defined  and  fixed  by  mutual 
compact,)  feemsy  in  the  preient  fiate  of  the 
fcience  of  politics  among  all  civilized  nations^ 
to  require  no  further  difcufiion.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  focial  conflitution  ;  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  towards  law  and  order,  in  pre« 
ference  to  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  the  bare  idea 
of  independent  iAates  bordering  on  each  other^ 
fufficiently  anfwer  fuch  aqueilion.  I  may  there- 
fore, without  any  danger,  pafs  over  what  the 
Author  has  faid  upon  this  fubjecSk ;  to  all  which 
I  ihall  not  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  in  common  with 
every  civilized  being. 

The  following  will  therefore  be  the  -only  qucf-» 
tions  requiring  our  attention  in  proceeding  to  e:;- 
amine  the  iyfiem  of  our  Author. 

•  Vide  Note  A, 
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.  iH,  Haiv  far  did  the  treaty  of  Wefljj^alia  t^a- 
bU%  9S  be  aflerts^  a  fjiiem  of  public  law  if^ 
Europe?  f  ■     ..      • 

ad,  Howr  far  have  apy  Aibfequent  cvcijtj»,  qpa- 
tributed  to  diflblvc  the  fyftcm  of  public  la^, 
founded  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  particu- 
larly thofe  events  in  the.eighteejath.  centwry, 
to  which  the  Author  .afcrilptfes  fucU  pernid^s 
effeas?  .     [   '  •', 

j|d,  Did  there  cxift  any  fyftCTi  of  public  law 
m  Europe^  at  the  .commencement  of  the  Frjsnc^ 
.  fi^yphition  ? 


CHAP.    I. 


flow  far  did  the  Treaty  of  Wejlfhalia  eftaUiJk  a 
Sjifiem  of  pJ4bJic  Law  m  Europe  f 

jL  he  two  following  conditions  are  incjiipea- 
fably  neceflary  to  any  treaty  intended  to  he  the 
balls  of  an  univerfal  and  perpetual  fyftem  of  pub- 
lic law,  even  were  it  only  to  compriie  the  oations 
lying  within  a  certain  large  circle  i  fuchi  for  fx.* 
mnplcj  as  the  extent  of  Europe.  In  the  firft 
l^sice^  it  mqid  comprehend  all  thee  ^e^  of  tlvs 
a  4  circle 
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circle  in  fll  their  ieveral  relations  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place^  it  muft  contain  provifions,  whereby 
all  future  revolutions  in  the  internal  fituation 
and  external  connexions  of  theie  fiates  fhould  be 
forefeen,  conlidered,  and  taken  into  the  account 
'  0f  the  whole  political  fyfiemt 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  flatc  thcfc  two  condi- 
tions^ to  point  out  the  impoffibility  of  fulfilling 
them.  The  difficulty  of  defining  to  the  fatif- 
£i6lion  of  all,  in  one  and  the  fame  negotiation, 
in  one  and  the  fame  treaty,  the  various  and  ihtri- 

'  cate  relations,  wants,  and  pretenfions  of  fo  great 
a  number  of  independent  nations  as  Europe 
alone  contains,  is  evident ;  and  even  though  this 
difi[iculty  fhould  pot  be  cpnfidered  abfolutely  in-r 
furmountable,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  ex- 
traordinary that  no  ferious  attempt  fliould  yet 
h^ve  been  made  to  overcome  it.     The  treaty  of 

'Weftphalia  had  only  to  encounter  a  part  of  it; 
yet,  feven  years  were  conlumed  in  negotiation 
before  it  was  brought  about ;  and  the  formation 
and  conclufion  of  this  treaty  was,  and  is  ftiU» 
efie^med  a  mailer-piece  of  diplomatic  ability. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  all  the  dates  of  Eu- 
rope could  eAter  into  fuch  a  compa^,  as  would 
ierve  for  the  bafis  of  a  general  federative  conflt- 
tution  ;  would  afoertain  all  their  rights,  and  dt- 
•     '  fine 
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fine  all  their  relations ;  yet,  there  would  ftill  be 
wanting  the  means  of  enfuring  the  everlafling  du- 
ration of  fuch  a  compadt,  or  of  providing  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  for  its  future  exiftcncc. 
The  fate  of  empires  is  no  lefs  fubjeA  to  viciffi- 
tude  than  that  of  individuals :    owing  to  the 
inequality  of  their  refpedive  progrels,  to  the  un^- 
cxpe6ted  growth  of  new  branches  of  indulfry 
and  power,  to   the  perfonal  and    family  con^ 
nexions,   and,  fiill  more,  to  the  opinions,  the 
charadlers,  and  the  paffions  of  their  mlers,  there 
muft  neceflarily  happen  many  changes  which  no 
human  wifdom  can  forefee,  much  lefs  provide 
againft.    Each  of  thefe  changes  occafions  new 
wants,  new  plans,  and  new  pretenfions ;  endan- 
gers or  deftroys  the  former   equilibrium ;  prc- 
fcnts  frefli  difficulties  to  the  ftatefman,  and  ren- 
ders it  neceflary  to  revile  the  fyftero,  and  define 
the  refpetSive  rights  anew.     Impofflble  as  it  is 
for  the  code  of  laws  of  any  nation  to  provide  for 
every  poffible  future  variation  in  the  chara6ler 
und  manners,  the  civil,  moral,  and  domefiic  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants ;  even  fo  impoflible  is  it 
to  eftablifh  an  eternal  lyflem  of  public  law,  by 
ineans  of  any  general  treaty,  however  numerous 
the  objc<?\s  which  it  may  embrace,  with  whatever 
C^re  and  ability  it  may  have  been  combined* 
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The  treaty  of  Wefiphalia  could  not  be  cx> 
peeled  to  perform  that  which  is  beyond  the 
fcach  of  any  treaty.  It  was  fo  far  from  juftifying 
fach  expe^tions^  that  it  did  not  even  fulfil  the 
firft  copdiiion  of  a  cpmpad  defigned  to  be  the 
ha^^  x)i  a  federatiye  fyftem ;  it  did  not  include 
9ll  the  nations  even  then  important ;  and  flill  leis 
did  it  embrace  all  the  relations  of  the  flates  whic^i 
it  did  include.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  polHble  that 
it  fhould  ;  for  at  the  time  when  this  peace  was 
ncgotiated>  the  fcience  of  politics  was  a  perfect 
fl  ranger  to  the  greater  part  of  thoie  important 
problejtns  which  prefented  theoo^felves  for  folatiop 
in  the  fallowing  century ;  it  W3S  not  then  fuf- 
peAed  how  fruitful  a  principle  of  focial  improve- 
ment lay  concealed  in  thcdarknefsand  cpnfufion 
of  thofe  times ;  and  the  meritorious  Aatelrn^ 
who  immortalized  their  names  by  this  treaty,  hav-- 
ing  only  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived>  contemplated  the  fituation  and  wants  of 
Europe  in  a  comparatively  confined  and  imper- 
fed  point  of  view.  It  did  not  even  come  with* 
in  their  intention,  much  lefs  was  it  the  obgedl  of 
their  pride,  to  lay  a  foHd  foundation  for  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  has  been  mifconceivdd,  as  often  as  it 
has  been  coniidered  in  this  light.    The  peculiar 

merit 
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merit  df  ihis  £unous  tteaty,  is,  in  htSt,  enCbelf 
confined  to  Germany.  It  was  by  fixing  the  un* 
certain  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
fiates  of  the  Empire ;  by  determining  the  extent 
and  limits  of  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Ger- 
man princes ;  by  defining  more  accurately  the 
competency  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire ;  and^ 
above  all,  by  deciding,  in  a  manner  equally  juft 
and  wife^  the  moft  important  queftion  at  that 
period-^tbe  differences  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  and  aifuring  to  each  its  rights,  its  (reedomt 
its  poifeffions,  and  its  due  fhaie  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  that  this  treaty  became  a 
beneficial  and  fiindamental  law  for  Germany  i 
and  fuch  it  has  remaned,  notwithftanding  the 
vicifStude  of  events,  even  until  the  moment 
urben,  according  to  the  afiertions  of  modern 
politicians,  ^*  $here  no. longer  exifted any  fiindamm^ 
ial  l(nv  or  lavo  of  nations ^^ 

But  if  we  proceed  to  confider  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  as  the  bafis  of  a  federal  fyftem  of 
]£Urope,  it  will  come  before  us  in  a  far  leis  per-* 
fe<a,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  a  very  imperfeft 
ihape.  Of  the  nations  at  that  time  the  moil 
powerful,  there  were  only  three,  viz.  France, 
Aufiria,  and  Sweden,  which  took  an  immediate 
part  in  that  treaty.  Spain  refufed  to  accede  to  it. 
iSngland  was  pot  even  ti^ken  into  confideration : 
J  neither 


tieitlier  Denmark,  nor  Poland,  nor  (he  ilates  of 
Lower  Italy,  had  any  diredt  ihare  in  it    Some  of 
the  moft  important  ftipulation^  of  this  treaty,  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,   and  that  of  the 
United  Provinces^  were,  in  (slA,  mere  formalin 
ties^  li  nee  the  fete  of  the  nations  to  whioh  they 
related,  had  long  before  that  period  been  com* 
pletely  decided.     Others,  fuch  as  the  ceffion  of 
fome  maritime  diftri6)s  to  Sweden,  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  great  political  fyftem,  or  on  the 
events  of  later  times.    In  various  treaties  lefe  ce* 
lebrated  than  that  of  WeAphalia,  more  confider- 
able  changes  of  territory  and  dominion,  more 
important  revolutions  in  the  general  flate  of  po- 
litics, have  been  either  effe&ed  or  fendtioned. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  moft  iin- 
portant  with  refpefl  to  the  general  law  of  na* 
tions,  was  undoubtedly  th^t  which  determine<j[ 
the  indemnification  of  France ;  and  if  this  ar- 
ticle has  ceafed  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  it  has 
certainly  not  been  the  fault  of  the  Germans 
Upon  the  whole,  it  fiill  remained  entire  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  j  but, 
alas  !  France  had  in  the  mean  time  given  more 
than  one  melancholy  example  of  a  truth,  long 
lince  well  known  to  every  flatefman^ — ^that  the 
moft  folemn  treaties  are  weak  and  ineffedtiial 
barriers  to  the  paflions  of  princes  an4  their  mV 

:  nifters. 
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nlfiert.    Twenty  years  had  fcarcely  elapied  after 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, .  when  a  new  war  was 
kindled  by  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  theatre  of  the  thirty, 
years  war;  and  th^. grand /trnd^meniai  law  of 
l648i  w»s  iniiufiicient  to  prevent  a  ieries  of  vio* 
lence  and  bloodflied)   which  almoft  every  ten 
years  called  for  new  negotiatioDS^  and  new  trea- 
ties ;  whil^,  to  prefcrvc  entire  even  a  fragment  of 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  it  became  neceifary  to 
fupport  the  linking  balance  of  Europe,  by  the 
treaties  of  Nimeguen,  of  Ryflwick,  and  of  Raf- 
tadt :  and  It  waa  Fratice,  and  Vranee  only,  whoVt 
condudt  occaiioned  the  ncceflity  of  fuch  fup* 
ports !     It  was  France  alone  that  offered  the  firjl 
violation  to  this  facred  principle  of  the  federal 
conflitation  of  Europe! 

Whoever  then  cxpefted  that  the    treaty  of 
Weftphalia  would  be  the  foundation  of  an  uni* 
verfal  political  fyftem  to  lad  for  ever^  muft  have 
expected  more  from  it  than  any  treaty  ever  could 
fulfil.     It  has  eifefted  all  that  it  could  or  was  in- 
tended to  perform :  and,  what  is  mose,  its  fun«* 
dament^l  principles  have  endured  longer,  and 
with  Icfs  alteration,  than  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
c^fe  with  refped  to  any  other  treaty.     Among 
its  fundamental    principles^    however,    I  only  , 
reckon  thofe  which  immediately  tckr  to  the  ccn-^ 

JliMion 
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JHitaionof  the  Germm  Empire^  and  thoie  wbich 
regard  the  relations  between  Franu  and  Ger^ 
many.  Before  we  can  determine  what  fabfe- 
qoent  events  hare  oyertumed  or  materially  en-* 
dangered  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia^  we  muft 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  <»ther  of  thefe  fon* 
damental  articles  have  been  affeded  by  tbem. 


CHAP.    IL 


J5r<w  far  has   the   Treaty  of  fVeftphaUa  hem 
fUhverted  by  fubjiquetti  Bvenn  f 

jc\.FT£R  having  decided  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter^ in  what  fenfe  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  could 
be  called  the  foundation  of  a  federal  conftitu- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  what  was  ^to^xXy  ftrnda-^ 
menial  m  that  celebrated  compad ;  we  now  come 
to  inquiry  how  far  the  chains  which  have 
fince  happened  in  Europe^  have  tended  to  wea* 
ken  or  deftroy  it,  and  particularly  thofe  three 
events  to  which  the  Author  principally  aicribes 
fiicb  effeiSls.— Thefe  are^  z A^  The  formation  (as 
the  Author  calls  it)  of  a  new  empire  in  the  north 
of  Europe  4  or»  more  properly^  the  intervention  of 
this  northern  empire  in  the  intercGwrfe  and  relations 
of  the  rifi\  ad.  The  elevation  cfPofffia  to  a  power 

of 


^  fh  hghefl  rark  %  36,  ^e  fife  and  frogreft  cf 
ihe  cemtmrcial  and  cohnibljjiftem. 

The  civiH^alkHi  of  Rul&k,  and  the  tnterven^^ 
tioii  of  thi^  poweHiil  empim  in  the  fbdemtive 
eoDnexbus  of  Surope,  could  not  bat  {tfodoM 
Torf  grdit  )itid  impotta^t  effeds  on  the  wh<de 
{political  fyftem.  Tfaefe  effe^,  like  mtfft  of  the 
chaoges  which  happen  on  the  great  theat4re  of  the 
worlds  h^e  been  in  feme  refpe^s  beneiScial^  ia 
others  pernicious. 

TheprbgrefeofciviliaatioDaJsongnatiohsbeftttt 
knmerfed  iu  bsobarifiti,  is  oimouAy  a  very  impect-* 
ant  advantage^  not  onlytotboiewhomitiflOQiod^^ 
ately  afFedls,  but  to  the  general  roafs  of  civilized 
hiafikind.  It  mnltlplieftthepointsof  contadiamctag 
n:ieh  ;  it  enlarges  the  fphere  of  their  conncxio«^ 
their  a^ivity,  and  their  knowledge;  opens  a  tew 
iiddio  indufiry  and  commerce,  and  citeates  ad« 
ditional  opportunities  of  communicating  ideas. 
Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  the  advantages  arc 
Shcalcnlable  whkh  have  arifen  to  Europe  from 
ihe  cmiUzatiim  if  ihe  Ruffian  impire  $  which  id, 
perhaps,  the  gteateft  ^vetki  after  the  difeovery  of 
Am^idi,  in  the  hillofy  of  modem  times.  This 
^pire  has  eftabliiheda  tiew  conneitioBi  between 
theinoftxrivilised,  and  fbme  of  the  moft  uncul* 
tivatedj    though  in  themselves  the  richeft  and 
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tnoft  fertile  parts  of  the  world.  The  wajr  tula 
been  opened  by  Ruffiay  which  will  in  future  lead 
Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Afia ;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleafing  pcofperft  of  one  day  feeing 
thoffs  happy  regipns  (the  eradle  of  all  ctviliva? 
tion^  perhaps  in  every  ^nfe  of  the  word»  the 
ctadle  of  the  human  race)  returning  to  a  par* 
ticipation  of  all  ^ofe  truly  valuable  bleffing^ 
which  have  fo  long  been  withheld  from  them. 
Laftly^  the  Ruflian  empire  has  for  ever  removed 
and  placed  in  the  remoteft  degree  of  pofllbility^ 
thedanger  of  a  future  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  Europe;  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  a  fub)e£l:  of  apprehenfion  to  many  an  en** 
l^htened  friend  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  bated,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  formation  of  this  new  empire  has  ferved  to 
render  the  pcditical  relations  of  ftates  more  intri* 
cate,  and  their  combinations  more  difficult ;  to 
smltiply  plans. and  counter  plans,  pretenfioos 
and  oppolitions ;  wars  offenfive  and  defeniive ; 
and  to  give  a  new  impulfe  to  that  reftlels  a<Siivity 
which  fo  particularly  diftinguiihes  the  prefent 
times.  The  defire  of  the  Ruffian  princes  to  ob- 
tain an  immediate  infiuence  in  the  f<;deral  ar- 
laogemeot  of  Europe,  incited  them  to  many  bold 
moafures,  which  filled  their  neighbours  with 
anxiety  and  conflernation ;    alarmed  the  more 

powerful 
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pQwnful  .for  thc^balance'of  Europe,  axid  ma^ 
Ac  weaker  nations  tremble  for  their  very  ea^ift.- 
ence.    The  plans  of  conqueft  and  partition,  of 
which  a  gre^it  part  mu&be  U^  to  the  afcpust  of 
this  empifc^  werelefs  hurtful  in  their  immediate^ 
than  in  their  remote  coniequenoes.    The;  at- 
tacked the  ibundatiooa  pf  all  political  and  foci^ 
ibcurity ;  they  loo&ned  ^94'inyalidaledtraUi  prin^« 
triples ;  tboy  made  it  doubtful  wb^er  Ipbe  law  of 
options  was  not  an  eppiy  m,n^»  icvvented  a^.  a 
jq^k  for  power,  and  iccret\y  defpiied  by  tW 
jll^werful:  they  were  the  model,  the  pretence^ 
f|i«i  the  excufe  for  all  future  uiurpations;  ^nd 
Ib.iiiuch  did  tkey  cornet  the  public  opinioni  thajt 
1^  \ffmek^.fom4  policy  fyfiem  qf  eqmliWitimy  main* 
$en(Ofce  o^r  re^oraiion  of  ih$  balance  offoyoBV^  were 
too  oftcA  applied,  tp  what,  in   fa£t,  was  only 
HP  abufe  of  power,  or  the  exercife  of  arbitrary 
will 

But  none  of  the  changes  proBuoed  by  KuiKa 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  were  within 
the  fpherc  of  the  fyftem  founded  and  eilablifhed 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  They  related  al- 
moft  exclufively  to  the  northern  Aates,  and  to 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Turkey,  The  two  gceat 
fiipdamental  articles  of  that  treafy^  ihcintefnal 
poliiical  organization  rf  the  German  em^re^  and 
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tht  'relations  "between  'Prance  anil  Germany ^  wttt 
not  in  the  leaft  afFcdled  by  them.      '  '  * '  * 

*  Th(i  Rtiffian  monarcbs  cndeavoarta, ' iirdfJed, 
on  XtiiiitWiLn  one  occalion,  to  procure  a  certain 
.  deJgree  of  jiffluencc  in  the  domcftic  affairs  of  ^he 
Gcrmkn  empire.  But  until  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  (and  we  muft  riot  for- 
get that  hitherto  tve  hav6  only  been  fpeakirig  oT 
^h'etimc  which  elapfed  between  the  treaty  of 
Wcftpihalia,  and  that  great  event);  thcSr^  eff&ki 
'remained  entirely  without  fucceft.  ^Thbfc^wHb 
'are  acquainted  with  the  biftory  of  tbe  ptcftHt 
times,  will  remember  with  what  determined  bp^. 
'polition  the  greater  part  of  the  Germanftatcsf  eh* 
counttered  the  pretenltons  of  Ruffia  to  the'tWSoY 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphaliaj  which  Yhfe 
claimed' by' a^  forced  interpretation  of  a  jyaffagcih 
the  treaty  of  Tefchen ;  and  that  too  at  a  •^imc 
when.thc^  maintenance  of  the  conftitution  founded 
on  that  treaty,  was  become  extremely  prbblema- 
tical,  and  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  inten- 
'tjons  of  Ruffia  were  to  jireferve^  and  not  to  de- 
fifoy  it. 

,  The  relations  exiftmg  between  Frante  and  Ger- 
many^ fuffered  no  alteration  whatever  from  the 
aggrandizement  of   Ruflia.     They    rather  rc*» 
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oi^ed^fiFom  tUb  et^nl^^t  greater  de;gim  of  cmh 
fijftency  than  t^y  had  ever  before  paiTeiTed :  fof 
as  the  attention  and  politic?  of  the  two  grestf 
iiates  of  Germany,  efpecially  of  Aufhria,  were 
always  principallyy  and  often  exclnfmly  dtreded 
towards  the  undertakings  of  Huffia ;  France  haA 
M  her  pMl,  tbclei  tad|««d  ^wn  tbeirai  <       :     . 

It  may  on  the  wbde  1^.  tiJkHy  afieited,  ih^t^  of 
all  the  leading  fiates  pf  t^uri(^,  Fi^nc9:Waa:di|f 
leaft  endai^ved  by  the  |Opre|ilisig?0Pea^qe&  pt^ 
KniBa ;  and  thaj^  yndfr  ce^a^a  condition8>(th|yt 
cvoat  would  b^ve  bwn  l^fs  prefudicial  to  ;h^ 
than  to  any  other*  If  we  esceept  t)^  relations  ojf* 
Gommeioe  (which  the  Fiencb  goy^ninien^  if 
it  -Jiad  known  and  attended  to  its  own  interefts^ 
might  have  cnltiTated  aa  well  afr  the  BnglUh^)^; 
there  was  no  iduoediate  poibt  of  ccfot^A  between 
FroncQ  and  Ruifia ;  and  fo  far  was  th^  mere  ex* 
iftence  of  the  lattei:  power  from  diflorbi^g  ithe'  po^ 
litical^rAom  of  Europe  to  the  dlfadvantage  of 
Fradee,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ftrenglhcned  in 
aconfidecable  degree^  the  juftand.beneficial in- 
fluence of  the  cabin$:t  of  Vcrfailles,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  wcftern  and  fouthern  fiates.  Con- 
^dered  in  this  light,  fhe  was  a  tacit  and  uniform, 

n  The  tcpatf  concluded  a|  Pct<rfhurg  nr  s^S^  by  an  able 
nf gof  iator  on  the  |i^  of  France,  ^  a  fu^ient  pj^f  of  this  .^ 
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tBmg\i  fllptWe^  goavafited  of  ^  i^JMb  ««i»» 
WkhdA  or  ci^fiihsied  b]^  tiie  ^cmty  of  tVcftpfaa^ 
I!ff,  iuAeiddf  donttibutiagto itsFoKffiikAiooi 

•  ft  liioiif  be  «biifeiled  that  icTbii'  iMx  dtfladt 
favbh>ti«Brf  whilBh  Rofo  phi^eAril  is  TQrin]r,t 
and  zAtttHif  itatmiHifkeitint  r^aiid^  could nofr 
be  indifferent  to  France :  but  it  was  owing  to  ac- 
ddeiitflA  ^£raiittRant!«i,  and  «0  th«  w«akcf0ii  and 
MWOLifsof  llUk^io  ^o  tiiett'  mafnag^  ^  afthnta> 
^  ttiitftJdaMtty,-  fl»(i<fb6(i»  fe^votolitftis  ooulilbo 
kt^fhaptMi  ^taitk  i  dmain  ^egtefe:  ^xceatfid. 
If  i^  nM»  iMt  known  ttod  gmtkMf  mkttfw* 
it&^y  tl»t'fhe:^i»titt<»i!i'  of  Polarid  might  hovts^ 
tieeof  pm^tei  by  the  Hattdfy  ittQuTfunu  of 
F^tfHe ;  atl<$  tbaK  Anuria  htiffeff  «f>oiiW  haM»  dpb 
pofed  that  pM^Hon^  if  tht  Prendb  miiriAry  hai 
fioi  ocpreilty  a«^Ikrdd  ^ttb^pbofaeU  if  with  m^ 
6Mef6&at.  U  h  nb' IdSt  certain,  tUat  Franco 
T/Ufght  Yrnr^  pi^reoted  dia  broakMg.  out  of  tifb 
kft  war  wifii  Ttickiay,  orotfaeiwHc  hK^p6w4t-' 
fully  ibflpDatedi  ffae  OttDmav  Porte»  hdd  ftat  tii4 
begftmitig  of  lier'  iijterbal-  diffihi^obs  at'  thai 
time^  t««aicened  bier  efibcttf,  and  dirinc^ed  htJ6 
hiflu^nee. 

The  intervention  of  Ruifia  in  the  political  con« 
#<itntiDn^Qf  Dorbpe*  i9i{bt<,  ttt«nrf«r^<«tt«ollf  (be 
ewinft  wM<*-  IMc  -t^tdltctifctf  tfi*  jWtfblJplM  of 
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that  coii|tituHon>  and  midennhiod  the  ^QOi- 
Mrarkofthefedemt  fyftem.  The  nioft  isipOftafAt 
provifions  of  the  treaty  of  Wfpftphalia  immifWd 
unaltered ;  France,  in  partiecikr,  continued  est- 
aaiy  in  the  lituation  in  which  ihe  had  beati 
placed  by  that  peace,  and  by  the  fubfequent  tWMr 
ties  whidi  cottfitmed  or  modified^  it.  The  gkmk-^ 
ral  political  relations  were,  indeed,  rendered  more 
cxtenfiye  and  more  intriditee,  but  were  not  ift^- 
parably  orerturtied,  or  materially  and  neccflKrily 
difturbed  by  the  intervention  of  RUfia  :  on  iSdc 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  ifthe  atfrants^ged  tdlie 
derinSd  from  this  new  weight  had  been  attefideti 
to  with  wifdom^  <the  (aw  of  nations,  «id  the  fe- 
<leral  conflitution  of  Europe,  would  hare  tecciwft 
from  it  an  additional  fupport,  and  the  meanaof 
bringing  them  nearer  to  perfe^ion. 

Tke  elevation  of  Prujfia  from  a  fuhorHnate  fiate 
$0  afdnver  of  ihefirft  rank  and  influence  in  Ettrope^ 
is  the  fecond  of  thofe  events  to  which  the  Author 
aicribes  the  diflblution  of  the  fyftqm  founded  on 
4he  treaty  of  Weflphalia,  with  all  the  evil  con- 
lequences,  in  his  opinion,  rcAilting  therefrom. 
This  ev^t  has  certainly  produced  a  more  mate- 
rial  and  decifive  effedl  upon  ihe  two  principal 
cbjc£b  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  than  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Rufiia.  It  has  occafioned  ^eat 
changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  Germany; 
c  3  and 
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•  iuid  ItkewSre  maUmMy  altered*  itbe  re)atipn$  bs- 
rtwoee  Frmoc  and  tUe  Gcimaa  empire*    Tbe 
IVlAy  p^anntnin^  queftion  is^  whether,  after  ha^ 
.iog.  candidly  confidercd  t^fe  changes  in  a  pror 
i^^p^t  of  view,  ^e.^^U  pronounoe  them  pre- 
.ju^oial;  aodwhflher  they  can,  with  any  ap* 
.fl^raoce  of  truths,  he  reckoned  among  thoie 
.which  have  confounded,  difordered,  and  over- 
turned the  public  law||f  Europe ;  have  converted 
it  into  a  chaos  of  contradiAion  and  anarchy,  and 
.  a^  Ifingfh  put  an  end  to  its  exiileoce.    Before  we 
.ai^wer  thUqucftioa,  we  muil  turn  our  attention 
tp  thoie  coniequenoes  which  the  Author  derives 
/rom  the  elevation  of.Pruffia ;  partly  with  refpcA 
jtothe  fate  of  Germany  in  particular^  partly  with 
n:g^rd  to  the  political  ilate  of  Europe  in  g$^ 
neraL 

With  refpedi  to  the  aiFairs  of  the  German  em- 
pire, the  following  are  the  efFeds  it  is  laid  to 
have  produced. 

ill.  It  is  afierted  that  '^  the  difputes  betweea 
the  Emperor  and  the  fiates  of  the  Empire,  have 
more  frequently  occafipned  war.**  This  aflertion 
•is  .contradidled  by  hiftory,  provided  we  do  not 
confound  iht  formation  of  thegreatneis  of  Pruilia 
jwith  its  ctmfcquences.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  one  of  the  mod  defiruAive 
2  wafli 


^!UF?  of  thft  eighteenth  cci\tury.    ,But  fip<;e  tl^c 
Ai^c  when  Fruffia^rofc  triumphant  out  of  that 
.yf^X,  not  only  ha§  fhe  nevc^r  once  dlfturbcd  the 
U^ace  of  Gertnarjy,  but,  on  the  contij^fy,  has  by 
.iuros  protedleci   the  rights,  and  recp^cikd  the 
..d^crcpce^  of  the  fmallcrftates  by, her  great  pre-  ' 
jJB99de?apce  in  a  cbplid.erable  parf^of.^^he  Empire. 
.Jf.^Y^eejcccpt  the  Ihprt  campaign  g(j,  iij/ji  (in 
.  jiyj^^^h  flic  was  eyidjentlyj;agaged,withjviewa  qF 
3'i^'{^':V^V^'.  n^t  .qf  J^rz45/©«J,Jp^ul|ia,.has  i^pt 
^jjjjgcp  t^ken  anjfis/^n  any  pf  the  difputes.betwe^i 
s  ^^,  i(jl^at^^  of  the  ErDptfe.    From  the  year  1 7  63 ,  ^o 
,,j|liq prefect  day,  no  diflenfion^;  ,aj?apng  thfp.Cf- 
.^,t>ian  princes,  or  b^wcen:  the .  c^iief  ;pf  the  Eip- 
.jpireandits  eiember^^  have  terminated  in  ppqn 
^ar  :  and  fo  little  h^s  the  power  of  ^jPi;uffia  tended 
to  fow  divifion  in  Germany,  that,  ^on  the  con- 
trary, fnany  domed  ic  quarrels  have  bepn  ami- 
cably concluded  by  its  intervention.  • 

ad.  That  "  France  has  been  eilrahgcd  from 
the  intcrefts  of  the  German  empire^  and  the  Ger* 
.  man  empire  from  thole  of  France^  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  confequence  of  the  in- 
crQafcd  influence  of  Pruffia  :  but  have  its  efFedls 
in  this  inftancc  been  prejudicial  ?  If  France 
was  not  ambitious  of  ruling  in  Germany^  there 
were  only  two  rcafonable  objedis  which  ilie  could 
feck  to  obtain  b^  her  arms,  or  her  treaties ;  y^- 
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riijfdr  her/elf y  and  proteffion  to  tie  weaker  prineh 
of  the  Empire,   againft  fie  attentpts  of  the  more 
fpwerfuly  particularly  of  the  Emperor.    That  tlic 
•fafety  df  the  French  frontiers  has  not  been  en- 
dangered by  thie  elevation  of  Pruffia^  is  a  tradi 
Yufcciently  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the 
%reatneis  6f  the  Pruflian  monarchy  has   evea 
'  proved  kn  additional  ^nd  very  confiderable  feco- 
'rity  to  France,  againfi  Auftria,  the  moftpower- 
'fulftate  of  the  Eihpn-e.     But  that  with  r^fpcft 
to  the  iirote<Slion  to  be  given  to  the  fmallcrftaMs 
^  of  the  Empire,  the  part  fliould  now  be  allotted 
•^to  Pruffta  which  had  hithirto  been  adod  By 
France^    was  certainly  a  fortunate   change  fbr 
;tbofe  countries  themlcives';  and  if  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  trat  principles  6f  politics,  by.no  mean» 
an  unfavourable  one  for  France.    She  was  flow 
at  liberty  to  devote  to  other  undertakings;  the 
force  which  had  formef ly  been  employed  iri  giv- 
ing this  prptedion.     She  might  now  banifh  for 
ever  from  among  the  objects  of  her  political  at* 
tention,  all^nxiety  for  the  fate  of  Germany,  add 
every  dread  of  the  preponderance  of  Audria : 
the  only  juflifiablc  motives  for  her  interference 
*  in  the  thirty  years  war.     If  France  had  nbthing 
more  in  view  than  her  own  fafety  and  the  protdc- 
^  tion  t)(  Germany,!  in  her  endeavours  to  maintain 
**  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  if  Ihe  did   not  feek 
"Yi^  Con  tradition  to  all  the  principles  of  juft  and 
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ilberal  |K>)itio6)  to  make  her  infliieaee  in  &p 
'dnptre  a  pieteooe  and  a  cloak  for  ambitioiis 
plans  of  ufurpation ;  ihe  could  not  but  com&deit 
the  elevation  of  Pruffia  as  an  event  in  every  w- 
Tpe^  advantageous  to  her ;  and  as  the  fureft  and 
raoft  natural  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Wcil- 
phajia :  becaufe  it  created  a  power  always  ready 
'and  able  to  refifi  every  attempt  injurious  to  the 
cojaftitution. 

5d.  Th2Lt  **  fhe  deputes  on  fie  con/fhuiion  efiie 
'Empire  being  no  longer  adjtifted  by  a  third  pariy^ 
iave  been  decided  by  force^  and  by  the  agreemenis 
€tr  aphitrary  will  of  the  moft  folverjuV*  The  in- 
terference of  a  third  party  cannot  furely  be  ad« 
vahtageous  to  any  conftitution  in  the  difputcs 
th^t  may  arife  on  the  interpretation  of  its  provi* 
fions;  and  hiflory  refutes  the  allertion,  that 
force  alone  has  prevailed  in  the  Empire  lince, 
France  ccafed  to  take  a  part  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs. The  truth  is,  that  the  office  of  umpire, 
which  France  fo  often  exercifed  with  partiality, 
and  fo  fddom  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
hecamc  fuperfluousby  the  elevation  of  Pruffia; 
and  that  fince  that  event  an  internal  prote<3or  of 
the  German  confiltution  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  foreign  one :  but  if  ever  the  queftion  fhould 
arife,  whether  France  or  Pri;ssia  be  ihe  tnt^fi 
proper  guarantee  of  any  griat  national  interejt  ? 

no 
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no  tfuemd  wclKinfonned  fijedd/of  the, Gem 
man  cooAitution  coold  hefilate  a  iqpKicat  tf> 
"which  to  give  the  preference*  .   *      • 

Bat»  even  fuppoling  the. great  infUicpoe  which 
France  poiTefTod  in  the  a^irs  of  Germany;  to 
have  been  •  beneficial  to  the  Empire,  and^agree- 
ablc_to  the  general  (yflem  of  pplitics  (which, 
after  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  gever  can  af- 
fent  to),  it  muft  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lois 
0f'thJ6  infiaence  to  France  was  the  effcift  of  her 
own  choice.    It. was  not  when  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  roic  to  be  a  fbrmidabjc  rival  of  the  greatnefs 
.of  Auflria;    but  from   the  moment  when  the 
French  ininiitry  formed  a  new  alliance  with  tlje 
Emperor,    that  the  connexion  between  France 
and  .the  princes  of  Germany  was  diflblved  for 
cver^    The  treaty  of  1 756  has  been  often  repre- 
fented,  even  by  enlightened  ftatefmen  before  the 
.  revolution,  and  by  a  multitude  of  very  violent, 
and  .often   very  ignorant  writers  fincc  that  pe- 
riod, as  the  firft  caufe'of  the  weaknefs  and  de- 
cay of  the  French  monarchy*.     All  that  we  can 
fay  of  the  judgments  of  thofe  flatefmen,  and  of 
the  declamations  of  thefe  authors,  is,  that  their 
ideas  are  highly  exaggerated.     Although   true 
policy  may  hhve  much  to  urge  againft  the  treaty 
of  1 756,  and  ftill  more  perhaps  againft  the  tin\e 

*  Vide  note  B. 

at 
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falie  (^Qg  io  0¥idefit.  coi4r;^4i^ioo  to  hiAocji) 
tliat  fhk  tredty  was  a  pofiliisc  cyiI  forFtanosw  ^ 
great  part,  of  the  bad  cotnfequences  attributed  to 
it,  muft  be  deduced  from  very  difier^nt  £»tilciQSi; 
and  thefe  who  bUmeitbefmieaCure,  fwai  quite  to 
have  forgbtteu  the  gredt  »advgntagos' France.  d<j- 
rived  from  it.  However  tbat  may  be,  tbc  treaty 
of  1750  was  a  focmal  renunciaiioa  on  the  part  of 
the  French  miniftry  of  the  office  of  umpire  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany ;  the  name  at  leaft/6f 
which,  it  bad  till  then  endoairoutedito  fiippoft. 
;Fmnce  could  not  poffiUy'.t)6'at  the  fame  time 
the  confederate  of  the  EmperorJ  and  the  ally  of 
the  Empire  againft  an  abufe  of  "power  on'  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  If,  determined  by  motives 
of  political  prudence,  France  chofc  to  prefer 
the  certain  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  Auf- 
tria  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  prote£ling  in* 
fluence  in  the  Empire,  ihe  .furely  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  lofs  of  it.  It  was  her  own 
determination,  her  own  policy,  the  immediate 
confequenoe  of  a  change  in  her  own  fyfteoi, 
and  not  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  or  certainly  not 
that  alone,  which:  deprived  France  of  the  part 
ihe  ancc  had  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  * 

4th.    That  *'  ^he  Protestant   league    no 
hnger  retains^  as  fu4^hy   evM  the  rutnie  'which  de^ 

noted 


^wiei'  a  €tnmfmmty  tjf  ^ht9  atti  inHre/h  %    and 
Jkfmng  affimied  that  of  the  f&wer  vAofe  infiuenee 
fipphnUid  FrancBj   it  is  wrm  mdy  Anown  by  the 
Jti^ie  of  the  Prussian  ^artt.**   Here  the  Author 
.evidently  lays  down^  as  the  conlequence  of  a 
"fingle  event,  what  is  in  fad  the  refult  of  much 
greater  and  more  generdl  changes.  The  Proteft- 
Ant  party  has  certainly  inot  fofiered  in  the  leaf): 
iin   its  rights  and  liberties,    or  loft  any  of  its 
weight  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire  finoe 
iPmffia  has  been  its  patron.    ThC'diimnution  Of 
.its  natural  weight   by  4he  aggrandizement  of 
that  power,  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  and 
.incomprefaenlible  phenomenon.    So;&r  as  there 
jflill.exiils  in  Germany  a  difiind  F^oteilant  intc- 
tVB&y    that  intereft  muft    necei^farily   find  itielf 
jmone  iecure  under  the  protei^ion  of  a  powerful 
-Frotefiant  Hale,    intimately  conne&ed  with  it, 
-thati  under  that  of  a  foreign  power,  only  occa« 
^fionally  a4Stive  in  its  behalf;   a  power,  which, 
>whilc  defending  this  Proteftant  party,  was  a6iing 
in  open  contradli^ion  to  its  own  principles  of 
(internal  policy;    a  power  whoie  itipport  often 
jfitoretly  dtfgniied    the  moft    determined    ene- 
mies of  the  Imperial  cpurt :   as  no  one  could 
help  obferving,  that  it  periecuted  with  fire  and 
fword  at  home  the  religion  it  prote(51ed  in  Ger- 
many.   The  advantage  to  the  Protcllant  ftates 
1  of 
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of  (hddtaigfog  flie  fitpport  o£  fiMfa  d^^  potper  for 
liiat  of  Piuffia^.  wato  fiitoetyiHMleiiuble* 

Buir  it  waft  not  wiAoot  reafbn  1)b«l  I  exf^teflcnl 
iny£elf  doubtfliOjp  as  to  the  exigence  of  a  d^« 
tin<Sk  Proteftaisl  iiitc»eft  in  Germaay.  If  ib 
ihould  be  aiTerted  that  the  Proteflant  party 
ioart^y  confifooes  to  extfl  ewn  in  name,  the  of- 
fertion  irould  be  at  variance  with  the  htfioty  dfi 
the  pfdbot  times,  with  the  actual  Situation  of  tiio 
Empire  and  iia  prefent  oooflitution.  Botit  is 
certain,  tiiaC  suidi,  very  much,  perhaps  tfao 
gitfairr  pact  6f  what  formerly  chamiSlerized  its 
w&cikcjt,  has  been  loft  in  the  revolutions  of  fy^ 
eiety.  it  i9  the  fpirit  of  the  times  akme  which 
Ims  brought  about  thefe  chah^es,  and  not  the 
dlevfttipn  of  PruiBa,  which  would  rather  have 
had  w  contrary  tendency.  The  difierences  of 
«d^d&  bdve  k>ft  the  importance  which  wa^ 
fiMrmcrfy  attached  to  them :  the  deep  fhades  they 
cail  xsptm  tfaelaoeof  fociety,  a  century  ago,  artf 
Boiir  foftcned  dowb..  Opinions  and  articles  of 
£iith,  which  in  former  times  have  armed  one  half 
of  Europe  againft  the  other,  are  now  looked 
Dpoii  with  o^nefs  and  ixii&Scltnce :  the 
dtgbteft'  political  conneitioft  binds  mtfn  and 
AM»s  niortr. firmly  notv*  tha^i  all  the  profeflioaa 
^  religioo.iA;tile)w»rld;  and  without  entering 
Jmw'vBrioMOjf  cmufsxifbnol  the  merits  of  what 

now 
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noisriiiitercdsitis/alBd  of  the  objsdb  llMtfbn^ 

morly  ufedtb  agitate  mankiad,  aQdoccaAoBlli^ 
tnoA  important  events  ;  it  is  a  truth  eilablifticd 
%bifior}r,  that  the  manners,  interefia,'  politks, 
iiidtons^  and'cdthufiafin,  the  wiidoai  aud  folly. 
of  the  pr^ut,  ave  not  t^ofe  of  forniet  tiaiesr 

•  liHink  I  bave.proyed^tb^  (be  confequefices  oC 
tbe  aggrandizement  of  Pruflta,  with  refpedt  tdi 
the  intetfialyelaiims  of  Germany,  and  /A^  whujk 
fdrnkHj  exifted  heiw$m  France  cmd  the.  Empire, 
Are  either  ndt  facb  as  tbe  Author,  defbribes^tbem^^ 
or  ought  certainty  not  te  be  confidcMsd  fo  ott&- 
TtHirdbte  as  he  appears  to  think  them*  I  coa«^ 
eetve  the  confittutiod  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty.  o£ 
WeilphaKa,  as  far  bs  it  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  it,  to  have  der'nred  additional  confimation  and' 
fuppbrt  from  the  elevation  of  Pttlffla ;  ^  and  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  examine,  wbetfattr  the  in^ 
fiuence  of  that  event  upon  thfc'general  fy(lcnii  oi 
Europe,  has, '  in>  fa6i,  beea  &  detiiniental  as  tb& 
Authors  reprefentation  Would  iabline  lis  to  be«^ 
)ie?e*' 

Becaufe  Pruilia,  in  ofder  to  improyOy  and  tafif 
(erwards  to  maintain  her  litaation,  ha^l  recodrih 
to  a  new  fyHdia  df  war  etnd^vernment^  bconofet 
ibe  i]l3r€nted  .new*  tabids,  i«od  had irecbfirfe:  tik 
the  art  of  accumuUitiog  trea^^iM;  fod.hGcmik 
V    .4  fear 
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feaf  or  j^aToufy  incluced  tfce  fuTrotmdiftg  na- 
tions'td  adopt,  on  ilhdr  parts,  the  fame  inflru- 
inents  of  power  j  therefore,  it  is  faid,  has  Pruffia, 
by  'her  princrples  atifd  example,  been  the  caufe  of 
ttipfea'nnattirai* efforts,  and  of  that  total  cnerva- 
tioii  ofaF  the  European  ftates  which  has  been 
the  cofifctfucnce  thereof*  To  maintain  great  ar- 
mies/and  to- fill  their  coffers,  they  opprcflcd 
Iheir  fabjeiis  fo  much  by  levies  of  men  and  mo- 
ney, catcitcd  fuch  oni^erfal  difcontent,'  arid 
firained  all  the  fprings  of  power  fo  nnrnode- 
nteiy,  as  to  occafion  the  general  diforder  which 
enfued,  and  "  of  which  the  war  againfi  the  revo* 
lutim  was  only  the  hft  re/uU*' ' 

Whether  this  flatement  of  thd  caft  is  really 
true ;  whether  the  general  efforts  were  fo  ovcr- 
Itrained ; '  the  oppreffion  fo  intolerable ;  the  de* 
Wlity  fa  great  and.  miiverfal;  and  whether  the 
rcToltHiofrr,  with  the  w«r  exctted  againft  it,  *was 
teariy  tiiie  coitfeqaence  thereof,  will  be  examined 
in  atiother  place.  The  queflion  here,  is  only, 
whether,  and  bow  for  all  thefe  effects,  if  they 
do  exift,  and  fo  far  as  they  are  fuppofed  to 
cxift,  have  been  occafioned  by  the  elevation  of 
Prulfia. 

B:  is  evident  thatProlEa,  with  a  territory  com- 
jparatively  fmaH,  and  interfered  on  all  fidca, 
*  '*  could 
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could  never  have  rUen  to  a  ilate  of  tbe.Jl^glticft 
raok^  and  been  able  to  maintain  herfelf  therct 
without  new  and  extraordinary  refburces^  Whe- 
ther the  fyflem  of  amafling  treafure,  and  that  of 
niilitary  conicription,  are  the  beft^  according  tt^ 
general  ipeculatiTe  ideas,  iea  qudfiion  I  havenof 
thing  to  do  with.    The  fituation,  the  wants,  an(| 
tbe  objicdlsof  Prufia  con£idered»  they  were  wi£^ 
and  nfeful  for  her.     Fov  Prt^a  they  laid  tbf 
IJMUidationfvof  a  power  which  fhc  conld  otl^rwifi^ 
never  have  attained ;  of  a  g^eatneis,  Qot  merelf 
dazzling  and  tranfitory,.  but  folad  and  duFaia^ 
and,  what  is  more,  the  example  of  Fru/fia  haf 
proved,  that  a  truly  ^ood  adminiftFation,  that  a 
high  degree  of  induflry  and  wealth,  that  tlie 
pro^rity  of  the  ftatc,  and.  tbchappine6»Jof  fodi* 
yidi^k,  are  by  no  means  incompatibk.  wUh.(nd^ 
foundations  of  power*   Froffia  hgs.raaUjt  nnite4 
them^aU:  a  fad  which  muii  pl^c^fGsy  tbfov]f  tj|^ 
filenca*    At  the  brewing  out  of  the  F^wfhytq^ 
volution  (for  that  is  Ai^  the  penpd  to  wfjie^  a4| 
our  conlidcrations  are  atjn^ent  diredlodr)  tt^eri^ 
exiftdd  no  ftate  in  Eiiropey  a4  onoe  &>  pQvr^ii4 
apd  fo  happy  as  that  of  PcuiUa^;  goyerAed  witb 
ib  much  energy  and  wiidom;  £)  prepaned  for 
every  foreign  6ndertaking,  and  fo  iafe'froviaU 
internal  commotion ;  fo  bapable  of  the  greatefl 
exertions,  and  fa  guarded  nffM&  all  di^bijga- 
nis^oMu.  If  it  be  iroe  that  jPn^#  pointed  fpt  tp 
;      /     ■'  •         alt 
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all  Europe  the  way  to  ruin,  it  muft  at  Icaft  be 
confeiled,  that  it  tbok  gi'eat  care  not  to  be  itfclf 
the  firfl  to  proceed  upon  it. 

liiis  ruin  did  ncrt,  however,  originate  in  im- 
prudent and  untimely  imitations  of  the  Pruffian 
lyfteih  of  adrniniilration.  Such  an  ailertion  is 
immediately  refuted  by  hiftory.  The  jfirft  and 
principal  part  of  that  fyftem,  the  amdjjing  oftrea^ 
Jure^  was  not  imitated  by  any  one  power  of  the 
firft  rank, — was  not  ercn  attempted.  And  though 
eertain  forms  of  military  confcription,  and  parti* 
cular  principles  of  tadlics,  may  in  fome  inflances 
have  found  imitators,  it  is  neverthelefs  an  unde« 
niable  faft,  that  every  thing  which  eflentially 
chara<5tentes  thele  methods,  has  remained  exclu* 
lively  peculiar  to  Pruflia.  The  ftrength  of  the 
Pruffian  army  was  in  due  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  influence  univcrfally  conceded  to  that  ftate 
fince  the  feven  years  war ;  nor  did  it  give  occaiion 
to  any  unnatural  efforts  even  among  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  much  lefs  in  countries  at  a  dif« 
tancc  from  it. 

If  it  be  really  true,  that  many  governments  in 
the  eighteenth  century  exceeded  their  ftrength  in 
the  efforts  they  made,  the  caufe  of  this  evil  muft 
be  looked  for  in  more  early  and  lefs  remarkable 
revolutions.     The  origin  of  the  cxtenfive  mili- 

D  tary 
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tary  fyfiem^  andj  of  cauxie,  of  aH  the  cqnfe- 

quences  refulting  from  it^   is  to  be  fomid  ia 

France*    The  mighty. armies^  the  brilliant  admi* 

niflration^  the  (plaudid  enterprifcs,  the  refources, 

and  theiyHem  of  finance  of  Lonis  XI V»  were 

models  for  all  the  ftates  of  Europe*    At  the  time 

of  the. elevation  of  Prullia»  tfaefyflrem  founded  by 

Louis  XIV.  had  arrived  at  maturity  i  the  great 

outlines  were  laid  down  which  every  nation  waa 

obliged  to  fill,  in  order  td  maintain  its  import* 

^nce  in  the  general  fyllem<    It  is  the  moA  re* 

markable  circumftance  in  the  fate  of  Prufiia,  that 

Qie  was  exalted  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  one  man^ 

to  a  fituation  which  ieemed  to  have  been  origi* 

nally  denied  lo  her.    As  ibon  as  fhe  had  attained 

this  place^  there  no  longer  remained  any  choice 

with  refpeft  to  her  future  condud  ;  (he  was  com* 

pelled  to  find  the  means  of  maintaining  it  in  a 

lafiingand  honourable  manner. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  comprehenfive  view  of 
this  fubjed,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  much  in- 
clined to  acquit  even  Louis  XIV.  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  reproaches  which  the  fhortfighted- 
ne&  of  the  prefent  age  hasfo  abundantly  heaped 
upon  him.  It  was  not  Louis  XIV.  but  the  natu- 
ral courie  of  things,  that  produced  thofe  great 
armies — that  enlarged  fyftem  of  adminiflration*— 
thofe  extenfivc  political  plans.    They. were  ne- 

ccflary 
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cellary  confe^iuences  of  the  progrefs  of  dvil  fb* 
cicty.     In  proportion  to  the  sldfdncetncnt  Of  cU 
Tilizatlon  of  indullry  and  riches  among  nationd^ 
the  meafure  of  their  wants^  their  defires^  theit 
expenfeS)  their  domefiic  and  public  exiftence^  ii 
kicreafed  ;  the  fphcre  of  their  adlivity,  their  pro- 
pehfity  to  extend  their  limitd,  the  ambition  and 
the  power  of  their  governments^  are  enlarged.  A 
rich  individual  has  more  iervants,  more  houfes, 
more  horfes^  more  plans,  and  more  caprices  than 
a  poor  one :  a  rich  and  cultivated  people  have 
more  public  inftitutionsy  more  minifters  of  ftate, 
more  foldiers,  more  luxury,  and  a  greater  ipirit 
ef  enterprife,  than  one  which  is  poor  and  unci* 
ttlized*  This  is  all  in  the  nalural  order  of  things* 
There  may,  no  doubt^  exill  in  the  moft  opulent 
nation,  a  dangerous  difproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  will ;  between  the  Arength  and 
the  defires  of  fuch  a  people ;   and,  efpecially^ 
the  military  force^  that  great  inflrument  of  influ- 
eilce  and  dominion,  may  be  out  of  all  prbpor^ 
tton  to  its  foundation— ^the  population  and  reve«- 
nues  of  the  country.   But,  whatever  particular 
Inflances  may  be  adduced  of  the  tranfgreilfion  of 
thefe  rules  of  proportiori,  and  of  the  errors   of 
fbme  governments  ;  there  was,  on  the  wKole,  no 
fiicb  difproportion  to  be  feen  in  general  at   the 
comtiotencement  of  the  revolution.    The  military 
force  had  advanced  in  a  degree^  and  to  a  flate^ 

D  2  coinciding 
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coinciding  with  the  progrefs  of  fociety*  The  fod-^ 
den  aggrandizement,  the  inflaence,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  kingdom  of  Pniifiaj  did  not  pulh 
them  beyond  their  juft  and  natural  limits.  In 
all  human  probability,  the  armies  of  the  remain* 
iog  nations  would  have  been  no  fmaller,  their 
iyftems  cf  finance  no  left  complicated,  the  rela- 
tions between  their  efforts  and  their  firength  no 
pther  than  they  actually  were,  had  this  new  me- 
teor never  rifea  in  the  political  firmament  of 
Europe, 

The  elevation  of  Pruifia  has  therefore,  in  no 
re(pe£t,  hieen  produd^ive  of  pernicious  conle«- 
quences.  It  has  in  no  fhape  tended  to  fubvert 
the  fyftem  efiablilhed  by  the  treaty  of  Weflpha- 
lia«  As  to  the  firft  fundamental  object  of  thisi 
treaty,  the  rntemal  conftitution  of  the  empire,  fa 
far  has  it  been  from  defiroying  it,  that  it  has,  on^ 
the  eootrary,  more  than  ever  confirmed  and  fe- 
cured  it.  With  regard  to  the  next  principal  ob^ 
jeft  which  it  had  in  view,  the  refattons  between 
France  and  Germany ;  it  has  occafioned  no  other 
changes  in  thefe,  than  fuch  as  were  generally  be- 
neficial, and  not  eil^ntially  prejudicial  to  France ; 
fuch  as  France  herfelfdefircd,  and  contributed  to 
effed  by  her  own  political  meafures.  It  is  equally 
untrue,  that  Pruflia  has  difiurbed  the  general  ba- 
lance of  Europe :  fhe  has  only  k^t  pace  whh 

the 
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(he  cofitioual  progreft  made  by  other  nations, 
without  forcibly  or  unnaturally  haftching  it ; 
Ihe  has  only  difplayed  in  a  pecutiar  degree,  (he 
art  of  making  this  progrefs  with  more  regularity, 
more  order,  and  more  firmnefs  than  others,  per- 
haps than  any  others  engaged  in  the  fame  career^ 

If  after  all  this  we  confider,  that  Pruflia,  from 
the  moment  when  ihe  was  firmly  eftabliflied,  be- 
came a  bulwark  to  all  the  weft  of  Europe,  againft 
ihe  attempts  of  Ruilia,  and  a  neceflary  counter- 
balance to  that  empire,  after  its  intervention  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe ;  that  a  power  fb 
happily  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  reft,  and  in 
the  midft*  of  their  principal  connexions,  pre- 
fented  a  confiant  barrier  to  ei^ery  violent  ufurpa- 
tion ;  that  if  the  fafety  of  France  could  require' 
any  additional  fupport,  it  received  a  new  one 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  ;  that  the  powers 
of  £urope,  if  duly  fcnfible  of  their  true  and 
common  interefts,  muft  have  found  it  neceflary 
to  create  fach  a  ftate,  if  fate  or  genius  had  not  an- 
ticipated them ;  if  we  further  confider  what  exten- 
live  benefit  has  been  produced  during  half  a  cen^i- 
tury,    by  the  influence  of  a  nation  governed 
with  fo  much  energy  and  wifdom,  with  refpedl  to 
the  general  cultivation  of  mankind,    induftry, 
literature,  the  art  of  government,  and  every  thing 
(exalted  and  valuable  among  men  ;  and  whatufe-* 
i>  3  ful 
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fulieflbns^  what  glorious  examplcSs  it  h^a  afforded 
to  its  cotemporaries,  and  io  pofterity  :---4t  wUl 
Bot  be  cafy  to  coaceive  how  the  elevation  pf 
Fruflia  can  ever  be  ranked  among  thp  immediate, 
or  even  collateral  cauies  of  the  decay  and  difor-  ^ 
ganization  of  Europe. 

The  third  great  event,  which,  according  to  the 
Author,  invaded  the  fyfiem  lefiabliihed  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  at  length  totally  fub- 
'  verted  it,  was  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  iyftem  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  event  (if  that  may  propcfly  be  called  an 
event,  which  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  gradus^ 
and  iiiU  progreiliveexpanlion  of  human  activity) 
has  afFeded  the  interefis  of  fociety,  more  than 
any  other  which  has  taken  place  in  the  political 
world  iince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  It  has 
opened  an  immenfe  field  to  the  indufiry,  the  arts^ 
the  ideas,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  paflions  of 
mankind  :  it  has  multiplied  the  infiruments  qf 
power,  the  combinatipns  of  politics,  and  the  ob- 
je6ls  of  deiire ;  and  by  adding  to  the  charm  and 
^  iplendour  of  dominion,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  ' 
jealouiies,  diifenfions,  and,  doubtlefe,  of  wars. 
It  has  even  been  the  *  groundwork  in  the  interior 
of  fiates,  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  the  relations 

of 
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#f  ^ipty.  The  jQidjr  qtiefliao  ifl^  wfaefher^^dB* 
Bering  aU  tbk  in  the  noil:  cofoprdtenfijic  pokit 
of  yienir^  it  wiU  appear  1o. he  an  evil ;  aiod^parii- 
aJfLtly,  whether  the  tnaiotenancc  of  a  politici^ 
balaticein  Europe^  is  abfolutely  incomp^b^e  m&ih 
all  tbefe  chaises;  orhether  tlvs  exiQiog.poU^l 
con^itution  iDuft  n^ecffaiHy  have  been  iiibreitad 
by  the  ixtexa&d  commerdal  and  colonial  fj^em ; 
nrhethcF  it  really  was  fb,  aiul  whether  the.oxten- 
fion  of  Kurqpean  conxmetoe^  and  the  p)ul£plica- 
4ioi^  of  trans -^urapeaa  cdnne^ons,  led  t6  the 
decay  and  diforganizatiqn  of  all  nat^ons^  and 
finally  payed  the  way  for  their  future  fubjee* 

I  ihall  only  here  examine  the  general  relations 
pf  thil  quefiion :  the  Author  has  entered  upon  it 
with  a  vitf^w  almofie«x:lufiyely  to  England,  wbloh 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book^  in  a  very  ingenious 
apd  brilUaQt  inanner,  his  favourite  theme : — 
^^  That  during  the  laft  150  years,  England  has 
*■  C{>preiled  the  induflry  of  all  other  countries, 
*^  ha»  threatened  their  independence,  and  en- 
<'  couriaged  their  mutual  diilenfions ;  and  that, 
^'  in  fadt,  the  only  danger  which  menaces  Eur 
*^  rope,  arifes  from  the  tyrannicai  pceteniiQns  qf 
<(  the  commercial  politics  of  Great  Bkitain«*' 
He  has  ufed  this  favourable  opportunity  in  its 
ttUnofl  extent.  I  intend  to  follow  a  different  me- 

n  4  thod. 
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tbod.--- TbequeAion,  What  has  EDgUddhithev^ 
to  been  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  I  What 
may,  or  (hould  it  continue  to  be  ?  or  (as  it  has 
been  the  cuftom  to  expiefs  it  of  late)  ^^  the  pro- 
blem. How  to  render  the  exigence  of  the  Britiih 
empire  compatible  with  the  interefis  and  esiftence 
of  the  remaining  flates?"  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  mofl  important  which  at  the  preient  moment 
can  occupy  the  politician.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  it  appears  moft  adviiable  to  me,  to  unite,  as 
much  as  poiiible,  under  one  head,  all  that  relates 
to  this  great  queflion,  which  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  comprife  and  arrange  in  fome  gener;il  points 
of  view,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  preient  rela* 
tioos  of  the  leading  powers.  I  promiie,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  not  to  pafs  over  a  finglc 
obfqrvation  of  any  confequencc  made  by  the 
Author;  nor  to  leave  unexamined  any  argu-^ 
mept  to  be  found  in  his  work. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  extenfion  of  the  com* 
mercial  and  colonial  fyftem  cannot  have  been  a 
necejfary  caule  of  the  fubveriion  of  the  federal 
confiitution  of  Europe,  and  that  it  could  only 
have  proved  the  accidental  catiie  of  fuch  a  fub« 
verfion,  by  means  of  accidental  errors  or  mif-- 
fortunes,  which  might  in  any  other  circum* 
fiances  have  been  made  or  experienced.  This 
refls  upon  the  following  grounds : 
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ift;  l^e  commercial  and  colonial  iyftemhas 
not  dBbrdered  tbe  fundamental  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  WeAphalia*  This  pointy  after  what  has 
beefn  faid  in  the  preceding  pages^  will  not  re- 
quire an  elaborate  invefligation.  The  ground- 
work of  the  German  conftitution  was  hardly  in 
mny  refpeA  afiedted  by  the  extenlion  of  the  iyf- 
fem  of  commerce ;  neither  did  it  occafion  any 
important  alteration  in  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  new  relations  which 
it  created,  were  all  of  them  fuch  as  had  never 
been  Hiought  of  at  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  i 
Codi  as  were  then  neither  forefeen  nor  conjeo«i 
tared ;  and  fuch  as  in  every  refpe  A  were  beyond 
the  iphereof  the  fyftem  of  public  law,  eftablifli- 
ed  by  that  treaty*  Of  tbefe  unavmdable  ctr* 
cumfianoesy  tliofe  only  can  complain  who  coa* 
fider  the  tieaty  of  Wefiphalia  as  the  foundation 
of  a  geneial  federal  conftitution,  which  it  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  be.  That  which  it  did 
really  eftabliih,  remained  entire  to  the  end  of 
the  eigfafteetith  century ;  but  it  was  not  in  hu- 
man wiiHom  to  make  regulations  for  what  did 
pot  exift  at  the  time, 

zd.  The  extenlion  of  the  cbmmercial  and 
colonial  fjlkem  was  not  the  Immediate  eSc&  of 
the  avarice  or  ambition  of  any  particular  £uro« 
x)ean  fiate;   it  was  a  general^  necelTary,  and 

unavoidable 
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unavoidable^  refult  of  ^he  expaniian  of  .the 
hqman  mind;  and  eve^  eront  4iertlirfi4>  ifflni 
tl}at  foiirce,  muft  be,  io  fome  v^ji  comp«t>bfe 
with  the  objedls  of  foetal  e^uftencc,  audi  fit 
courfe  with  the  maintenance  aod^onriiy  of  ,m 
federal  conflitution  and  a  law  of  nations. 

< 
I  am  here  engaged  in  the  di&afiipQ  of  n 
particular  obje(5l>  and  not  writing  a  ..gmpr^ 
hiflory  of  human  naturjc.  But  whoeTjcr  baa 
thoroughly  inyeiiigated  this  fiib^ed,  will  nadiijr 
fL^i^yr  m^,  that,  in  a  fiate  of  fpciety^  the 
^l^rent  branches  of  human  aflWity  ace .  jgrar 
0^9%  and  iiacceiiively  dercloped,  Ach  U  its 
.yroperv.  period  ;  that  whra  agricultuiiD  atid  mft* 
i^pfai^wf^  haye  arrixed  M  a  certain  ilegceeof 
]tcv£o&lqgi,  thp  deiire  of  jferieign  coBunfiiw  is 
ji^uralijr'iairaki^i^d;  that  aIthou^:tiMi<4^)6^ 
fof,thi4;prpipei^ty  may  he  mtasded  or  ;iCQalei»tied 
^J  ?d^erf9  or  fiivourabfe  jcircumftanocs,  the 
perfpypriiig,  jadivity  of  omokii^d  Witt  fpon«: 
pr  l^er.  .^ccomplifh  it ;  that  it  will  at  length 
gain^  gccefs  Jo  diHant  aod  unexploned  regions^ 
and  fucceed  in  its  unremitted  endcs^ours.  to 
connedl  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  pro- 
duce of  fcmpte  countries  becomos  a  i^cst  fpur  to 
ii^duf^ry,  qnd  induftcy,  fo  excited,  expltees  and 
cultivates  thofe  lands ;  fo  that  the  pcodtt61ions  of 
iKw  regions  opci^sUe  to  increaie  the  pdlivity  and 

to 
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to  multiply  tbe  commercial  relations  of  the  old  ; 
that  this  gives  new  life  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
moFe  civilized  countries,  and  multiplies  the  oh- 
je6ts  of  traffic ;  that  induftry  produces  riches^  anjl 
richea  reproduce  indufiry  ;  and  thus  commerce 
at  length  becomes  the  foundation  and  the  com- 
ment of  the  whole  focial  edifice* 

This  is  not  determined  by  the  prefumption  at 
caprice  of  man ;    it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
4>rdcr  of  humaii  nature,  and  is  the  efie£):  of  that 
irrefiflible  impulle,   by  which  every  great  and 
.  Jbenefidal  change,  every  truly  univerfal  and  iofs- 
{Knrtant  event  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is  pro- 
duced.    To  tlus    principle  we  muft  refer  not 
pnly  the  origin  but  the  progrefs  and  extenlion  of 
^opiiperee^    Hence  too  the  important  dticovery 
of  Americ4 ;  for  we  may  confidently  afTert,  that 
it  could  not  ultimately  have  efcaped  mankind^ 
}isA  it  not  been  accomplilhed  fo  early  by  the  ad^ 
irenturoqs  fpirit  of  a  few  extraordinary  and  en* 
Jerprifing  men*.    Hence  the  fyftem  of  com- 
nierce  and  colonization^  with  all  its  adlual  and 
pofidble  rami^cations  and  extent.    Hence  the 
independence  of  remote  climes,  not  created  nor 
cultivated  fpr  u^  only,  and  the  new  fources  of 
opulenge  to  which  Europe  is  invited  by  their 

*  Vide  Note  C* 

freedom 
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^freedom  and  independence.  Hence  (06  liumanify 
<i7(^ill  hereafter  derive  many  invaluable  bleffings, 
will  behold  many  a  fplendid  mn,  if  the  free  d\(- 
play  of  this  a^live  principle  be*  not  checked  by 
blind  authority,  and  if  human  ingenuity  do  not 
aipire  to  be  wifer  than  IXrine  Providence, 

If  wc  confider  the  fubjciJi  in  this  point  of 
view,  which  to  me  appears  the  only  proper  one, 
*we  fbaH  not  eaiily  be  perTuaded  to  attribute  the 
origin  or  the  exteniion  of  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce to  any  particular  law  of  any  fingle  date, 
or  to  any  individual^  be  it  Cromwell  or  Colbert, 
whom  hatred  or  partiality  (hall  fix  upon.  Ad- 
hering to  the  plan  which  I  have  propoied  to 
myfelf,  it  will  be  (he  province  of  a  fubfequent 
chapter  to  prove,  and  I  hope  there '  to  provi^ 
moil  fatisfaftorily,  that  the  Englifli  Navigation 
A&  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  principal  caufc  of 
the  commercial  greatncfs  of  England ;  that  thid 
celebrated  law  is  not  rightly  underflood,  when 
fuppofed  to  be  creative,  fince  its  nature  is,  in  {a&, 
reftridivc ;  that  it  is  in  no  wife  unjuftj  tyran- 
nical, or  hoftilc  towards  other  nations  ;  and 
that,  when  judged  upon  the  true  principles  oif 
commercial  right  and  policy,  it  is  nothing  like 
**  the  foundation  of  a  continued  confpiracy,  and 
an  eternal  warfare  againft  theinduftry  of  all  other 

countries/* 
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Gduntries/'    I  will  return  at  prdbnt  to  my  gene*^ 
ral  reafoning. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  fyfiem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  was  one  of  the  fruits  deftined  to 
grow  and  ripen  in  the  foil  of  fociety,  the  roots 
of  this  iyftem  mufl  be  fomehow  connedied 
with  thofe  of  the  whole  focial  confiitution. 
The  natural  propenfities  of  man,  particularly 
thofe  of  which  the^  general  and  conftant  influ-, 
eoce  determines  the  fate  of  fpciety^  are  feldotn 
found  in  contradi6lion  to  each  other.  That 
there  fhould  be  any  great  fpring  of  human  ac- 
tion in  its  nature  inimical  to  fociety ;  tending  to 
involve  nations  in  endlels  hofiility ;  to  fubvert 
the  law  of  nations^  and  even  render  its  exiil-<. 
ence  impoflible ;  and  finally  to  bring  about  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  empires;  would  be  iex- 
tt'eraely  unnatural,  and  is  therefore  very,  much 
to  be  doubted.  Tlie  fyftem  of  commeree,  with 
all  its  errors^  could  not  produce  fuch  effc&Bf 
and  in  fsi&  never  has :  that  in  fome  inflances  k 
has  been  the  cauie  of  wars,  is  certain ;  but  what 
has  itot  been  the  caufe  of  war  ?  That  it  has 
fometimes  created  difcord  in  the  federal  confti- 
tution  of  Europe,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  can* 
fuch  a  confiitution  be  expc<fted  to  exift  without 
periodical  difturbances  ?  Upon  the  whole,  the 
iyftem  of  commerce,  with  all  its  confequences^ 

the 
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the  pre-eminent  riches  of  fome  countries^  their 
naval  power^  their  foreign  poifelliods^  and  their 
new  influence  (difproportioned  io  the  extent 
of  their  European  territory),  had  adapted 
itfelf  exceedingly  well  to  the  former  focial  refa- 
tions  of  Europe  ;  and  if  extraordinary  and  un* 
expected  convulfions  had  not,  from  the  year 
178^,  fhaken  the  whole  edifice  to  its  foundations, 
aind  loofcned  every  part  of  it,  the  queftion, 
Does  there  flill  exift  a  law  of  natiotis  ?  would  pro- 
bably, at  this  time,  have  been  abfurd,  notwith- 
ilandin^  all  the  changes  occalioned  or  haftened 
by  that  fyftem.  This  will,  I  hope,  appear  more 
plainly  frotn  the  obfervations  that  \^ill  follow  in 
the  next  Pari  of  the  work,  in  which  the  (ituattoa 
of  Europe,  at  the  icomfmencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  will  be  more  particulafrly  difcufled.  ^ 

5dly.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar countries ;  all  of  them  were  more  or  Ie& 
engaged  in  it. 

The  European  eftablilhments  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  tieceflarily  promoted  the 
extenfion  of  commerce  and  indufiry,  were  very 
far  from  being  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
nations  immediately  interefted  in  them.  They 
wet  a  general  advantage,  of  which,  by  degcees, 
a  every 
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tvet;jf  o6iiiitr]r  in  Burope  received  its  fhare. 
Thofe  wlm^>  by  their  iituation  and  habits,  were 
detoted  to  navigation,  were  the  firft  to  enjoy 
thefe  advantages;  but  however  dciirous  they 
might  have  been  of  pre&rving  them  exclufively, 
tiie  natural  courfe  of  things  prefented  infur* 
mouhtable  bbftaclea  to  the  accomplifliment  of 
fiich  wiihes.  The  vent  of  their  produce 
awiakened  on  every  fide,  and  in  the  moft  inland 
parts  of  the  eontinent,  the  fame  adivily,  the 
£ime  defires,  and  the  £amc  arts  as  thofe  which 
flimulated,.  infpired,  and  affified  the  maritime 
ftates  in  their  undertakings.  Thefe  nations  were 
even  fometimes,  as  in  the  examples  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  only  die  channel,  between  whole 
uncultivated  and  unfraitful  banks  the  enlivening 
ilream  of  induflry  and  riches  flowed  to  happier 
regions*  The  condition  of  fociety  was  in 
<svery  refjcA  advanced  and  refined.  With  the 
wealth  and  improveitaent  of  individuals,  the 
film  of  thc^e  means  and  refources  which  confii- 
tute  the  firength  of  nations,  was  increafed.  All 
countries  were  benefited ;  but  all  nearly  in  the. 
iatne  proportion.  The  whole  became  more  rich, 
more  powerful,  and  more  civilized;  but  the 
proportions  between  the  comjponent  parts  re- 
mained the  fiime. 

Ido 
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t  d^  ntit  mean  to  aiSert,  that  thU  porticipatidii 
df  advantages  ariiing  from  the  fyftem  of  com*'- 
merce  and  colonization,  amounted  tor  an  abfoM 
Inte  equality  among  all  tfad  parties  concerned. 
The  progrefs  muft  naturally  have  been  greater 
»nd  more  rapid  in  thofe  countries  where  the  new 
leeds  of  induftry,  commerce^  and  riches  found 
a  foil  prepared  to  receive  them ;  or,  wheoe  a  fa- 
vourable iituation,  the  difpoiitionsand  capacities 
ef  the  inhalntants,  or  the  peculiarities  of  their 
civil  and  political  conflctution/  promoted  their 
growth  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  The  con« 
iequences  of  the  general  change  were  certainly 
more  perceptible  in  France  than  in  Germany,  in 
England  and  Holland,  than  in  RuiHa  or  Poland; 
and  the  effeds  produced  on  the  proportioha  of 
their  national  ilrength,  mud  have  operated 
mote  rapidly  and  immediately  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  That  theie  inequalities  fhould  difim^b 
the  general  balance,  is  an  effect  which  the  fyflem 
of  commerce  only  has  in  common  with  every  other 
tBttie  of  focial  improvement  No  federal  con* 
ititution  on  earth  can  preferve  the  flates  which 
compofe  it  during  centuries  exactly  in  their  origi- 
nal relative  lituations.  No  federal  conflitution 
can  enfure  an  unaltered  continuance  of  the  pre- 
cife  mafs  of  reipedive  flrength,  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  its  formation,  or  even  the  pre* 
icrvatior.  of  the  fame  proportions  in  the  exten- 
5  lion 
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flonof  that  mafs.  Even  if  the  fyftcm  of  com- 
merce had  never  exifted,  the  varieties  of  na- 
tional charafter  and  induftry,  the  different  con- 
flitutions  of  the  dates  of  Europe,  and  many  ac- 
cidental circumftanccs,  would  have  created  a  di- 
verfity  in  their  feveral  attainments ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  machine  of  government,  which  always 
follows  the  progrefs  of  individuals,  would  have 
been  more  or  lefi  complete  in  each.  Foreign 
trade  was  only  one  of  the  many  and  various  fprings 
which  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion.  If  com- 
merce, with  all  its  attendant  benefits,  had  remain- 
ed the  excluiive  property  of  a  few  ftates ;  and  had 
thcfc  favoured  nations  alone  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  and  wealtb,  and  acquired 
defpotic  influence  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  while 
other  countries  continued  in  barbarifm,  poverty, 
and  relative  weaknefs ;  it  would  then,  perhaps, 
have  been  allowable  to  fay,  that  the  colonial 
fyfiem  had  fubv«rted  the  federal  conftitution  of 
Europe.  But  fince  the  cafe  is  otherwife ;  fince, 
in  the  exteniive  fcene  of  adlivity,  induflry,  and 
opulence,  which  the  progreft  of  commerce  has 
difplayed,  no  Hate  whatever  has  remained  an 
idle  fpcdtator ;  lince  all  have  taken  a  lively 
part  in  it,  and  all  have  been  in  a  great, 
though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  equal  meafiire, 
gainers  by  it ;  it  is  not  poflible  that  this  fyftcm 

£  fhould 
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ihould  have  been  a  caufe  of  the  general  decay^ 
or  total  diflblution  of  the  federative  conftitiv* 
tion, 

4thly.  Even  the  luperior  advantage  accruing 
from  the  immediate  poffeffion  of  commerce  and 
colonics,  was  divided  among  feveral  nations, 
and  therefore  eftablifhed  in  the  general  balance 
of  Europe,  a  new  and  diftindl  balance  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  ilates* 

Nations  enabled  to  found  colonies,  and  mo- 
nopolize their  commerce ;  to  carry  on  an  cx- 
tenfive  navigation,  and  to  fupply  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  with  the  produdions  of  the  re- 
motcft  parts  of  the  earth,  muft  have  derived  a 
more  dtredl,  and  of  courfe  a  greater  benefit 
from  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and  colonization, 
under  circumfiances  otherwife  equal,  than  thofe 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  their  fituation  from 
fuch  undertakings.  The  fate  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  fufficiently  evinces  that  this  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions;  for  they  pofleffed  the 
fineft  colonies  in  the  world,  and  yet  fell  into  a 
ftate  of  poverty  and  decay  unknown  to  any 
other  contuiental  power  ;  which  ihovvs,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  and  colonization  are 
only  conditional,  depending  on  the  indultry, 
morals,  legiflation,  and  polity  of  the  mother- 
country. 
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oaunlry.  Bat  where  it  is  eilablinied  under  a 
^bolefome  government,  and  fupported  by  the 
native  induftry,  the  charadter,  and  civil  coa- 
fiitution  of  the  country ;  there  the  fyflem  of 
commerce  is  foon  produd^ive  of  ftriking  ad- 
Ykntages.  Had  all  thefe  favourable  circumilances 
been  united  in  a  fingle  nation ,  it  would  necef- 
iarily  have  attained  an  extraordinary,  and  per- 
Imps . dangerous  pre-eminence;  but  they  were 
fortunately  pofleiied  by  feveral  at  once,  and 
particularly  by  three,  France,  England,  and 
Holland. 

It  is  a  circumilatice  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  a  French  writer  (hould  fpeak  of  the  fyftem 
of  commerce  and  colonization  in  terms  as  if  it 
had  only  benefited  other  nations,  to  the  preju* 
dice  of  France ;  as  if  England  alone  had  derived 
advantages  from  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft 
of  Europe ;  and  as  if  his  own  country  had  not 
been  one  of  thd  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  acquifition 
of  all  thole  advantages.  If  the  pofleffion  of 
colonies,  and  the  habits  of  commerce,  have  dii^ 
turbed  the  general  balance  of  Europe,  it  can* 
not  have  done  this  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to 
France,  who  had  a  principal  Ihare  in  that  cdm- 
snerce ;  but,  on  the  contrary,*  to  her  advan- 
tage, and  unfavourably  for  the  remaining  ilates 
o^  the  continent. .  I  will  fay  nothing  here  of  the 
M  a  trade 
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trade  to  the  Levant,  always  fo  large  a.  (burce  of  in*- 
duftry  and  riches  to  France  ;  but  France  ruled  i» 
the  Eaft  Indies  till  the  middle  of  the  eigfateeuth 
centufy,  and  even  retained,  when  that  domi* 
nibn  bad  ceafed,  fooie  valuable  poffeffiona 
there;  France  pofleifedthe  finefl:  and  odoft 
fertile  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America ; 
France  is,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  pofieflion  of 
tike  beft  of  all  the  iAanda  in  the  Weft  IndtOB^ 
which,  in  the  year  1789,  was  equal  in  value  to 
Ifae  reft  of  the  Antilles  taken  togetlier*  It  19 
indeed  true,  that  the  advantage  derived  from 
thefe  great  polTcilions,  was  not  always  equal  to 
their  importande,  and  that  falfe  principles  and 
errors  of  adminiftration,  as  well  as  unfortunate 
wars,  confiderably  diminilhed  their  value.  But 
France,  neverthelefs,  long  remained  the  firft, 
and  always  continued  to  be  the  fecond  commer- 
cial and  maritime  itate  in  Buifope :  there  was  no 
in  unfreqoented  by  her  veiTels  ;  no  coaft  unoe- 
cii{»ed  by  her  fadories  and  eftablifhments ;  no 
l^rancb  of  any  confequence  in  the  whole  fphere 
of  commerce,  in  which  ihe  did  not  vie  with  the 
other  maritime  nations.  Her  navy  was  fome-> 
times  reduced  to  a  comparative  infignificancy ; 
but  it  always  recovered  itfelf  again  -,  and  only 
ten  years  before  the  revolution,  had  arrived  at 
fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  that  ot  England.    Het  commerce  with  all 

•  -  parta 
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pxdi  6f  An  world  was  fo  fiourifhing,  and  tfao 
profits  of  it  To  great,  that  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
ill  cioculation  generally  exceeded  the  wante  ^i 
iks  coufQtry  ;  and  St.  Domingo  aloQe>  upon  the 
xdpe6^ab}e  authority  of  Mr.  Meckar, ,  did  not 
add  lefs  than  feventy  millions  per  annum  to  the 
balance  in  bullion.  Surely  a  man  has  no  juft 
ground  x>f  complaint,  againfi  the  fyftem  of  com- 
nerce  and  colonisation,  who  belongs  to.  a  natii»i 
deriving  fuch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it. 

It  is  not  here  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
the  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  individuals  in 
other  countries  may  have  made  them  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  this  flate  of  things ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  enlightened  perfon  in  Europe 
could  have  envied  France  the  advaxitages  ihc 
cnjityed.  That  the  commerce  of  the  world 
ihould  be  dividqd  between  three,  nearly  equally, 
favoured  nations,  was  the  moil  fortunate  cir*; 
cymH^ilce  the  others  could  have  deiired :  it 
eniured  to  them  an  extcuilve  competition;  it 
QGoaA(>ned  variety  and  activity  in  th^  relations 
of  cdOim^rce ;  it  provided,  in  the  moft  natural 
Qiaoq^,  againil  that  abufe  of  power,  which 
xiijigbt  have  been  favoured  by  the  undivided  fway. 
of  a  finglc  nation.  No  one  will  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolu- 
tion^ this  beneficial  competition  would  not 
'.  .  E  3  eafily 
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cafily  have  been  deftroyed;  it  would  have 
lafted;  it  would  have  been  fliU  furth^.'im- 
proved;  and  nothing  but  thei  ihockk  jnllsiQii 
France  has  experienced  in  the  ruin'  of' her  moU 
Davcbj^  could  have  annihilated  it^  as  they  bsMf 
4one  for  a  time.  '  '  .     . 

ftfaly.  The  flrength  which  fome  coixntfieii 
derived  from  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and  cokri 
nization,  produced  a  new  weight  in  the  general 
balance,  to  be  occafionally  oppoied  with  advan- 
tage to  the  preponderance  of  any  continental 
nation.  '  ' 

The  federal  conftitution  of  nations^  can  never 
be  fo  completely  organized,  fo  care&lly  and  ex- 
U&ly  balanced,  as  to  prevent  every  attempt  to 
^efiroy  the  equilibrium  and  oppreis  the  reft,* 
on  the  part  of- powers  invited  by  favourable 
circumnances,  or  impelled  by  enterprrfing 
princes.  In  thcfe  periods  of  danger,'  it  is  for-> 
tunate  for  the  political  fyflem,  if  there  exifis  a 
counterbalance  of  a  diflinA  nature,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  countera6t  the  dangers  of  the  federal 
conflitution,  and  which,  by  a  proper  application; 
may  refill  the  attempts  of  an  ambitious  power' 
upon  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  its  netgb-' 
hours. 

A  coun^ 
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A  counterbalance  of  this  nature  was  formed 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  by 
England'  and  Holland,  in  confequence  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  commercial  fyftem.  Thefe  two 
nations^  that  could  not  th6n  vie  with  any  of  the 
principal  flatcs  of  the  continent,  in  extent  of 
t^rritor)'",  population,  or  military  force,  acquired 
a  degtee  of  influence  and  importance  by  their 
riches  and  naval  ftrength,  that  enabled  them  to 
make  he^d  againft  the  moft  powerful.  They 
more  than  once  defended  and  maintained  the 
balance,  when  Europe  had  rcafon  to  tremble  for 
its  fafety.  I  (hall  here  only  mention  the  reigri 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  particularly  the  time  which 
dapfed  between  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  of 
Ryffwick  ;  partly  becaufe  that  period  prefents  a 
xAofi  remarkable  and  inftru6iive  example,  and 
partly  becaiife  it  has  pleafed  the  Author  to  ad- 
duce this  very  example  in  illuflration  of  his 
opint^is  refpecSling  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
the  maritime  fiates. 

His  reafoning  on  the  fubje<Sl  of  the  league  of 
Augfburg  in  1686,  would  induce  us  to  believe^ 
that  the  founder  of  that  league  onl^  fought, 
wantonly,  and  without  caufe,  to  difturb  the 
pe^ce  of  Europe ;  to  weaken  the  French  mo* 
narchy ;  and,  by  uniting  England  and  Holland, 
to  concentrate  in  his  own  Hands,  all  the  iprings 

»4  of 
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of  that  preponderatidg  naval  flrength,  which,'  as 
the  Author  expreiTes  himfelf,  ^*  had  rendered  hi» 
former  country  fo  dangerous  to  Europe/* 

This  reprefcntation  of  the  caib  appears  to  o^e 
not  lefs  arbitrary  than  new  ;  it  is  certainly  at  va- 
riance with  all  former  opinions  concerning  the 
relations  and  events  of  that  time.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  influenced  in  fecret  by  in- 
terefted  views,  when  he  brought  about  the  coa- 
lition of  Augfburg  ;  whether  the  defire  of  af- 
cending  the  throne  of  England,  or  perfonal  ea* 
mity  to  the  King  of  France,  were  the  true  mo^ 
tives  of  his  condudl ;  are  quefiions  not  to  be  dii"* 
cufled  in  this  plaice.  We  have  nothing  to  do  wi(^ 
the  meafure  of  his  private  worth  ;  we  are  cant- 
iidering  the  public  merit  and  {)olitical  good  e£^ 
fe(5ls  of  his  a6lions.  To  aiTert  that  the  tendency 
and  refult  of  his  plans,  the  able  and  perfevering 
oppofition  whicl)  he  made  to  Lewis  XIV«  under- 
mined ihe  fecurity  of  the  federal  fyflem,  and 
fowed  the  feeds  of  anarchy  and  diforder,  is  no 
lefs  paradoxical,  than  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the 
inaritima  poAvcr  of  Holland  was  ever  dangerous 
to  Eurojxj.  A 

.  We  need  only  throw  a  hafty  glance  upon  tlic 
circumfiances  under  which  the  league  of  Augf- 
burg  was. formed,  to  difcover  the  objeft.  aijd 

the 
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the  niiture  of.  that  league ;  completely  explained 
ty  the  hiftory  of  its  origin.  Lewis  XIV.  bad  not 
^y  threatened,  but  adtually  violated  the  inte- 
grity of  all  his  neighbours.  He  had  invaded  the 
Netbeclasuds,  only  eight  years  after  the  peace  of 
the  Fyreneea,  and  fecured  a  coniiderable  part  of 
his  cdnquefte  .by  tbertreaty  of  Aix,  which  nothing 
but  iht  fear  :of  the  triple  alliance  between  £ng« 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  induced  him  to  ac- 
cede to.:    He  bad  immediately  after  that,  undet 
a.  pretext  fiill  more  futile,    commenced  a  'wst 
fagaiofi  Holland,  by  which  that  fJoisrifhiAg  le^ 
public  w^s  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruio.     Thtf 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  increafed  his  dominions, 
))isi  loiiuence,  and' the   terrcv  of  his  name  in 
^ii£6pe :  but  .this  was  not  foiScient  for  his  ambi** 
ttesr;  he  w-^aii  a  conqueror  in  the  midft  of  peace : 
by  judioial  fet^nces  he  adjudged  to  himfelf  lands, 
cfities,  and  ^the  right  of  fovereignty ;  explained 
the  treaty  of  Weftpbalia  according  to  his  own 
ojndiah,  and  forced  the  town  of  Strafburg  to 
capitulate.     Such  was  his  condu6l  towards  (h6 
£fripel'or,'tiie£iiipire,  Spain,  the  Italian  princes  ; 
and  tUui((Ud  he  force  all  his  neigtibonrs^  what- 
ever might  otherwife  be  their  principles  or  opi- 
nions, to  feek  prote<5lion  in  common  meafures, 
againft  a  ccmimon  enemy. 


By 
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By  proceedings  of  another^  though  not  lefs 
odiouB  nature,  he  awakened  the  fpirit  ofreligion, 
lb  powerful  at  that  time  in  a  confidera'ble  part  of 
Eorope.  The  revocation  of  the  edidl  of  Nantes^ 
and  the  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Prot^ilahts,  ex- 
cited the  greated  anger  and  abhorrence  in  all 
ProteiJant  countries  ;  England  apd  Holland,  rf-' 
pecially,  took  the  alarm  ;  they  beheld  the  French 
moDQi'ch;  armed  with  double  terrors ;  one  com-' 
qaon  juin  threatened  their  independerioe  and  their 
^l.igion  ;  and  William  of  Orange  became  what 
bi«  -aroceltors  had'  formerly  bcen^  the  hero  and 
guardian  ^ngel  of  religious  and  political  liberty* 

Undeif  thefe  auiptces  the  league  of  Augiburg 
svas  formed ;  and  if  ever  the  condti A,  the  plans^ 
and  tl)e  progrds  of  any  power^  could  juftify  thd 
reft  in  making  prepiar^lioDS  in  common; for  tbi 
iafcty  of  the  whole>  that  league  was  jofliiiedi 
The  confederates,  moreover,  confined  themftlvdi 
ftri6lly  to  the  real  and  jufi  objei5l  of  their  trd}y 
defentive  alliance.  The  maintenance  of  ffaft 
treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  the  bafis  of  all  ihcBr 
conferences;  the  only  aim  which,  tbey  had  in 
view,  was  to  compel  France  to  be  juflr^       -   .     > 

The  Emperor,  many  of  the  princes  of  theiBa^Y 
pire,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all 
cr^gaged  in  this  confederacy.      Thefe,  for  the 

moft 
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moft  part  Catholic  princes,  were  aflemblcd  under 
the  llaadard  of  a  Proteftant  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land ;  of  a  prince  who  was  on  the  point  of  driving 
the  Catholic  line  of  the  Houfc  of  Staart  from  the 
throne  of  England.  Thefe  fads  are  not  a. little 
firange  and  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the 
temper  of  thofe  times :  but  the  more  they  are 
Arangeasd  wonderful,  fo  much  the  more  Itrongly 
do:they  exprels  the  danger  in  which  the  balance 
arid  independence  of  Europe  appeared  to  tiie 
allies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  a  confo- 
deracy  didlated  by  neceffity,  and  not  a  matter  of 
choice  or  inclination.  The  allies  beheld  in  the 
pfcrfoQ  x>f  the  Stadtholder,  the  protedor  of  their 
cooimoh  rights  againft  the  common  enemy;  they 
£erw  in  the  Catholic  poileffor  of  tbeBngUih  throne, 
an^dpeaor  <fecret  ally  of  that  common  enemy.  All 
^ther  conftderations  yielded  to  this  important  one. 
Tbey  declared  tbedifelyes  againft  the  prince  who 
fynonrcd  (he  difturber  of  the  general  balance  9 
they  took  part  with  him  .by  ,whofe  prudence  and 
adivity  they  were  aiTured  of  its  prcfcrvation*. 

.That,  9t  that  t jme^  ^^  France  aJone  conducted 
herfelf  in  conformity  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  fyfiem,  and  the  univerfal  maxims  of  the 
political  balance,  while  all  other  nations  made  no 
^i:up][e  of  violating  them/'  is  an  aflertion  that 

*   ^      '     •  *  Vide  Note  D, 
':    )  reqp^ 
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rcqptres  no  refutation  ;  becaufe,  to  point  out  its 
faUebood  in  the  cleareil  manner,  it  is  only  necef- 
fiiry  to  mention  it ;  and  becaufe  the  hifi^ory  of 
thoie  times  confutes  it  in  every  point.  If  Lewis 
XIV.  had  met  with  no  oppolition,  the  treaty  of 
Wefi-phalia  would  already  have  been  an  empty 
name  at  the  end  of  the  fame  century  in  which  it 
was  formed.  To  fave  the  independence  and  fede* 
cal.confiitution  of  Europe  from  total  ruin^  io  pvc^ 
ierve  and  fecure  the  general  balance,  was  the 
work  and  the  merit  of  the  coalition  of  whtch  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  founder  and  dire^bor. 

I  think  I  have  fufHciently  proved  that  ihc  col^ 
tenfion  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  fyftcm  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe.  The  natucor 
and  charai^er  of  that  Ifyfiem  contained  no'ei&h«» 
tial  caufe  of  any  dreadful  revolution  ;  and  we  are 
tau^t  by  experience,  that,  fo  far  ftom'haviog  aa^ 
eaiioned  fuch  an  one,  ithas,  on  the  contrary^  3di>i 
cd  fuch  power  to  feme  nations,  as  to  form  a  be^- 
neficial  counterpoife ;  whereby  the  federal  confti- 
tution  has  more  than  once  been  defended  agatnft 
dangers  (hat  threatened  its  fecurity. 

The  influence  of  the  fyflem  of  commerce  artd 
colonization  in  the  improvement  and  aggrandize'* 
mcnt  of  the  maritime  iiatcs^  was  not,  therefore 

(any 
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(any  more  than  the  elevation  of  Ruffia  andr 
Prullia),  a  caufe  of  the  diflblution  of  the  federal 
union,  and  of  the  fubverfion  of  public  law.  Thefe 
three  great  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
had  important  confequences,  but  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  thofe  afTumed  by  the  Author. 
If  the  Qondition  of  Europe  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  really  fo  defperate 
2ia  he  has  painted  it,  we  mud  fearch  elfewbcre  for 
the  caufe  of  that  misfortune. 

If  I  have  been  fuccefeful  in  attempting  to  Ihow 
that  hiftory  does  not  confirm  the  Author's  affer- 
tionof  the  influence  of  thofe  three  events;  and 
that  a  due  conlideration  of  their  immediate  and 
remote  consequences,  will  even  juftify  concluiion^ 
almoA  difecSlly  oppofite  to  his  ;  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  made  much  progrefs  again  ft  tlic 
groundwork  of  his  fyftem  :  the  affertion,  "  that  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  there  no  longer  ex- 
ited a  veftige  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
Europe  was  on  every  fide  in  a  flate  of  the  greatefr 
diforder.**  For  if  thofe  events  from  which  he  en- 
deavours to  deduce  and  explain  this  general  disor- 
ganization, neither  have  had,  nor  in  their  nature 
could  hate  fuch  an  efleA ;  this  erroneous  induc- 
tion gives  a  very  fufpicioiw  appearance  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  bis  reaibning;  and  the  well- 
founded  fuppolition  arifes,  that  thefe  (acts^  may 

probably 
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])robab)y  never  have  cxified  at  all,  which  fuch 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  political  fydem 
were  incapable  of  producing. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  meet  that  fivO:  afifertiou 
of  his  in  a  more  dirc6t  manner ;  it.  is  time  to 
attack  it  in  its  leading  points,  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  examine  the  queftion,  ^  In 
what  ftate  was  the  federal  fyftcm  of -Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  ?" 


CHAP.    III. 


Did  there  exift  ai  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Revo^ 
lution  any  public  Law  in  Europe  ? 

X  HE  Author  is  not  fatisfied  with  giving  a  de« 
cided  negative  to  this  quefiion.  He  goes  farther, 
and  draws  a  gloomy  and  deprefling  pidure  of 
the  ibcial  conflitution  of  Europe,  in  the  laft 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution.  "  It  was 
impofliblc  not  to  obferve'*  (fuch  are  the  ex- 
preflions  he  makes  ufe  of),  'Mhat  there  had 
long  fince  ccafed  to  exift  any  maxims  of  govern* 
ment,  any  federal  union,  any  fixed  political 
principles  in  Europe ;  that  an  imaginary  princi- 
ple of  aggrandizement,  in  fa€l  Qotbing  more 

than 
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thah  *  forcible,  unnatural,  and  deflru^ive  exer- 
tion, had  fafciqated  all  governments ;  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  involved  in  general 
mifery;  that  bankruptcy  ftood  at  the  door  of 
every  government ;  and  that  a  lingle  nation^ 
grafping  at  the  riches  of  all  the  reft,  converted 
the  misfortune  of  the  whole  to  its  own  exclufive 
advantage:  that  the  fame  ciiufes  which  pro- 
duced the  diforganization  of  fociety  in  France^ 
had  fown  the  feeds  of  political  anarchy  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  ;  that  the  Uw  of  na- 
tions no  longer  exifted,  except  in  appearance ; 
and  thit  the  revolution  was  only  a  loud  and  for- 
mal annunciation  of  its  long-determined  dtSo^ 
lution." 

It  18  of  the  gteateft  importance  that  we  ihould 
examine  carefully  every  feature  of  this  piAure. 
If  the  pencil  has  here  been  guided  by  truth,  and 
if  the  political  Hate  of  Europe,  the  internal  and 
external  relations  of  all  countries,  were  really 
fuch ;  then  the  French  revolution  will  appear  not 
only  completely  explained,  but  juftified,  and  more 
than  juftified.  It  would,  in  that  cafe,  only  be  the 
natural  end  of  a  long  feriesof  evil,  the  breaking 
out,  the  decifive  crilis  of  a  diforder  which  had 
Jong  preyed  upon  the  conftitution  of  fociety ;  a 
violent  bijt  falutary  fever  in  a  body  long  difeafed. 
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We  fhould  then  ceafe  altogether  to  deplore  a  r^ 
volution,  to  which  wc  are  indebted  for  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  remaining;  which  difcovered 
to  us  the  abyfs  into  which  we  were  plunged,  and 
the  nieans  of  extricating  ourfelves ;  which  ha$ 
convinced  us  of  the  extreme  defedlivenefs  of  all 
our  former  principles  of  government  and  maxims 
€>f  policy  ;  of  all  former  fyAems  of  adminifiratioii 
9Qd  public  law.  This  revolution,  then,  has  been 
a  beneficial  and  aftive  principle  of  general  reno^ 
vatioQ,  **  by  putting  to  the  proof  the  littlQ 
ftrength  which  yet  remained  to  u^,'*  Jt  l^s 
Ibbverted  every  thing,  that  all  might  be  oidercd 
atiew;  by  the  fufFerings  infliiSied,  it  has.a]y%« 
kened  a  fentiment  of  dcfpair,  which  ought  long 
before  to  have  exified  for  our  own  fafety  ;  it  has 
tpade  us  acquainted  with  o(if  fituation,  oi^  waipts, 
our  dangers,  our  ftreugth,  and  our  means  ^  it  ha^ 
Overwhelmed,  us,  in  order  to  raife  us  again  t^  4 
more  exaVted  fiate,  and  to  fecun;  us  for  eyct 
againfl  all  future  errors.  n 

Such  is  theafpec^  of  the  revolution,  as  painted, 
by  the  Author  in  the  whole  train  of  his  reafoning, 
He  has  not  expreflly  defcribed  it  thus  ;  for  it  wa^ 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  pafs  over  as  much  as  poiTible 
in  filencc,  the  revolution  it/elf^  and  only  to  fpeak 
of  the  v^ar  againfi  the  revolution  as  of  a  thing 
alt^g^her  diftiodl  from  and  independent  of  it. 

But 
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But  ram  iihictotAno  ^cmelbde,  tliat  he  corifldered 
iioply^orflt  leaftpnncipal^yyinlhis  point  of  viei^^ 
hy  the  gsnccal  courfe  of  bis  argument,,  and  by  a 
Dumber  of  occafional  obfervattonr  in  differedt 
4>arts.of  his  work;  befides/ any  one  who  wiH 
nffinit  that  the  war  agamft  the  revbli^tion  was  a 
-aeceflSu'y  confeqaeiKe  of  the  diibnlered  iiate  of 
civil  fociety,  will  not,  and  cannot' indeed,  with 
aoy  csonfiftenoy,  forbear  to  afcribe  the  revolution 
itfelf  to  the  (ame  fource* 

.  Of  life  whole  of  Ihis  aocount  of  the  caufes  and 
laoyDibqucnces  of  the  revolution,  the  two  following 
ase  the  only  points  to  which  I  can  aflent:  lA, 
there  exifted  in  the  internal,  focial,  and  domefiic 
fiate  of  moil  European  countries,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  the  French  monarchy,  certain  difcord* 
ances,  fuch  as  might  lead  to  great  convulfions, 
and  which,  when  thofe  convulfions  did  take 
pl4ce,  might  in  general  be  looked  upon,  with 
reaibn,  as  the  preparatory  caufes  of  them ;  and 
fecondly,  the  revolution  has  had  the  accidental 
good  efFe<^  of  difcovering  and  pointing  out,  in 
the  cleareft  and  moft  impreffive  manner,  to 
all  governments,  the  imperfections  exifiing  in 
Ihetr  former  coaftitutions,  or  in  the  ancient  fede- 
ration of  Europe. 


On 
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On  the  otber  hand,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  trail 
that  all  enlightened  perfons  will  now  agree 
with  me,  that  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
latter  times  preceding  the  revolution,  was  not  fb 
defperate  either  in  a  focial,  a  domefiic,  x>r  a 
federative  point  of  view^  as  to  lead  imAiediately 
to  violent  convulfions,  or  to  render  fuch  con** 
vdlfions  delirabie ;  that  the  French  revolution, 
though  facilitated,  and  in  that  fenfe  prepared, 
by  many  focial  and  political  difcordances,  was  bj 
no  means  a  neceflary  or  unavoidable  confequence 
of  the  flatc  of  France,  much  lefs  of  Europe ;  that 
this  event,  with  all  its  dreadful  confequences,  was 
occasioned  by  feme  obvious  errors  of  the  farmer 
French  government— was  continued  and  com-^ 
pleted  by  the  untimely  zeal,  the  ill-advi&d 
activity,  the  inability,  the  prefumption,  or  the 
wickednefs  of  thofe  who,  in  confequence. of  tliefe 
errors,  were  intruded  with  the  diredion  of  the 
public  affairs — and  was  converted  into  a  princi|>le 
of  defirudtion  for  all  Europe  by  the  improvident 
meafures  of  the  furrounding  nations ;  that,  far 
from  furthering  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  civil  and  political  fociety,  this  revolu- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  has  interrupted  and  arrefted 
its  progrefs  at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  par* 
ticularly  promifing;  and  that,  when  confidered  in 
a  more  exteufive  point  of  view,  the  greateft  and 
moll  lamentable  of  the  evils  which  accompanied 

it, 
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4t,  wastbis:  befbre  the  revolutlion  there  (xAf 
-needed  a  few  wife  reforms  in  f  he  internal  confii« 
tutions  of  flates^  and  fome  happy  cpmbinationa 
for  ameltoratingand confirming  the  federal  {yftcm, 
to  have  raifed  Europe  to  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
sperity and  bappioefs ;,  whereas  now  all  the  means 
iof  attaining  to  this  deiired  obje<St  muft  be  fought 
for  amtdft  a  heap  of  ruins^  and  dcawB  fortht  as  it 
rWerei  from  chaos  again. 

.  Jn  this  feries  of  important  truths,  the  principal 
•one  is  that  to  whieh  the  reafoning  of  our  Author 
immediately  condu6ls  us.  That  we  may  judge 
with  accuracy  what  Europe  owes  to  the  revola- 
tion,  we  muft,  J^efore  all  things,  be  acquainted 
with  its  fituation  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; 
.we  mud  have  before  our  eyes  the  leading  features, 
;it  leaft,  of  the  true  pidhire  of  fociety,  as  well 
;with  refped  to  the  internal  condition  of  fiates, 
:as  with  regard  to  their  external  relations* 

Very  great  improvemeiUs  had  been  made  by  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  public  affairs^  and 
the  principles  of  adminiftration,  fipce  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  lad  remains  of 
the  feudal  fyfiem  were  aboHihed,  the  fetters  were 
dcfiroyed  by  which  the  hands  of  fovereigns  bad 
)ong  been  confined  and  reftrained  in  the  free 
F  2  exercife 
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^xcrciie    Of  tibtr   authority.      The   incMftfiri^ 

•wealth  of  their  flates' preiented  new  objects  fyt 

Hthetr  adkivityi  ,a^  freih  incitements  to  varidtia 

.uodertakings ;  while,  at  theiame  time^  it  afforded 

-the  means  of  acoompliihiDg  tbetn.  The  progreffiv^ 

finpsoiMatitiiit  o£:  the  sainds  of  men  conttibnt^ 

iJlcew'tfedatiiis  gdofs^al  advauoement.  It  hasibetai 

tiflbrtddl^>tkit«il  thn*f^ourabie  changes  brought 

about  in  this  period,  were  Qwing  to  the  labonrb 

of  public  writers.     But  thefe  writers  were  them- 

Jfeires,  in  fidt/ thid  c^eattnree  of  the  general  im« 

.piiovement ;  1  mean  the  great  mafs  of  them,  thofe 

-who  ]|iad  acvide  and  extefiiiv^  inflaence  on  the 

-flikidf:  of  thefir  coten^NSMfle^  ^  ficPt  tboie  men  of 

'extraotidin^ry  genius^  who  (ometknes  burfi,  like 

rplcndidmeteorb,  through  the  deep  gloom  o£an 

.age  of  1  htfrbartfni.    The  produdbions  of  genioa 

ioniy  become  the  daily  occt)rpation  of  mankind^ 

and  a  powerfiiil  mi-  of  focial  advancementy  when 

the  incceafeof  wealth' has  fnromdted  the  progreft 

of  civilization  ;  when  the  defire  of  more  refined 

ijnjoyniimts'lyas  been^^wakened  ;  and,  ab6ve  all, 

-wfeepi  g^vtarmuonts-  have  attained  a  certain  libe- 

tjAity  of  pri'pieipl4,  ^and  havcf  becta  enlightened 

'«fWl'irti||tiiVedi'    •  •  •   .      ' 

V  •  Wiitiiojal  ihquSringi  however,  which  waa  tH* 
Erft,^  or  ihe^lad^  in  the  diain  of  oau(es  that  pro^ 
duced  ihdk  great-changes^  thee^nt  is  dearand 

•^  -  undeniable. 
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uiuleniable.  There  arofe  in  all  the  princiipal  ftat€« 
without  exception,  and  more  or  lefs  in  moft  of 
&e  fmaller  ones,  a  fpirit  of  advancement  atid  tm« 
provement,  extending  to  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic adminiftration,  which  the  body  of  the  people 
communicated  to  the  governors,  and  which  thefe 
igain  re-imparted  to  their  folgefls.  ITic  nebeffity 
6f  a  rcvifal  of  (he  erifting  laws,  and  pafNcrfarty 
oF  the  crimitial  code,  was  every  ^hcre  felt. 
Meafures  were  taken  for  encouraging  indoftt*y, 
for  promoting  agriculture,  for  extending  conW 
merce:  while  high  roads,  and  canals  and 
plantations,  and  public  edifices  of  «vety  kind, 
began  to  enrich  and  embelliih  dl  coutirtries. 
In  the  place  of  the  ancient  fyil-em  of  taxation, 
6ften  oppreffive  and  unjuff,  much  pains 
were  every  where  beftowed  to  introduce  a 
tnore  iimple  and  equitable  one,  fhowing  a 
better  infight  into  the  true  fources  of  wealth 
and  the  real  fprings  of  induflry.  The  employ- 
ments of  civil  fociety  were  every  where  freed 
from  a  number  of  burdenfome  conflraints  ;  and 
the  beneficial  principle  of  general  competition 
fupplanted  a  pernicious  monopoly,  looked 
upon,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  as  the  only  en- 
couragement and  re<vard  of  adivity,  Exclufive 
privileges  were  diminifhed ;  inequalities  foffened 
down ;  and  the  advantages  of  individuals  made 
iubotdinatc  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  edu- 
F  3  cation 
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cation  of  youth  began  every  whereto  be  attended 
to  as  a  great  national  concciu;  to  i^.come  ao 
obje6l  of  tlie  care  and  prote<5lion  of  governaicnt  i 
and,  by  the  adoption  of  more  efFe<5lual  methods, 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fphere  of  praftical  life*- 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  aiTert,  that  this 
happy  progrefs  of  fociety  was  any  where  as  per- 
fc&  and  confident  as  I  have  here  defcribed  iU 
There  were  ftill  many  dark  and  uneouth  parts 
in  the  great  picture  of  the  age,  from  which  the 
obferver  turned  away  with  forrow  or  diiguft. 
There  fiill  appeared  frequent  traces  of  barbarifnl 
in  the  manners,  laws,  and  governments  of  the 
moft  polilhed  nations.  The  abilities  and  charac« 
ters  of  the  men  in  power,  were  not  always  pro- 
portionisd  to  the  degree  of  maturity  and  refiner 
ment  which  their  fubjedls  had  attained,  or  to 
which  their  hopes  and  endeavours  were  diredted* 
The  impediments  likewife  arifing  from  particular 
circumftances  and  local  relations^  which  oppofed 
the  execution  of  beneficial  plans,  mud  naturally 
have  been  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
in  fome  countries  than  in  others  :  but  the  general 
tendency  of  alt  nations  and  all  governments  was 
directed  to  a  progreflive,  pcrfcvcring,  and  fyf- 
tematic  improvement  of  the  fiate  of  mankind^ 
more  than  in  any  other  period  of  ancient  or 
modern  biilory.  The  gogd  aduallyaccompliihed^ 

waa 
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was  not  brought  about,  as  in  former^  even  tbt 
brightefi  and  happiefl  periods  of  antiquity,  by  irr 
regular,  partial,  infulated,  and  tranficnt  mea- 
Aires ;  but  with  order,  coniiilency,  and  method ; 
principles  clearly  underdood ;  having  a  great  and 
lafting  objeA  in  view  ;  and  comprehending  the 
intereils  of  all  mankind. 

The  moA  important  of  the  caufes  that  prepared 
the  dreadful  Aorms  which  clofed  the  eighteenth; 
century,  will  be  found  in  this  tendency  to  a 
general  and  always  progreilive  reform,  which 
confiitutes  the  prominent  and  diflingui(hing  fea* 
ture  of  the  focial  and  political  charader  of  the 
age^  efpecially  in  the  laft  twenty  years  before  the 
revolution.  The  elements  of  the  defolating  tern* 
peH  were  foftered,  as  in  the  natural  world,  in 
the  fame  fertilizing  atmofphere  that  gave  a  rich 
and  wholelbme  nourifhment,  a  rapid  and  luxu- 
riant  growth,  to  the  nobleft  plants  in  the  foil  of 
fociety.  The  new  opinions  of  the  governed  com* 
bined  with  the  altered  difpoiitions  of  the  go* 
vernors,  to  bring  on  this  dreadful  phenomenon. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  confcioufncfs  of  a  higher^ 
degree  of  happincfs  and  freedom,  of  increafcd 
firength,andorgreater  individual  importance,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  wifhes,  defines,  and  prcteniions^ 
hitherto  unknown :  with  the  incrcafe  of  wealth 
aroie  diicontent ;  with  freedom,  arrogatice  ; 
F  4  Vi'ith 


wtlh  ttie^prcgtcfs  of  knovHedgd,  the  propeo^tf 
to  idle  and  dxtrayat^t  fpeculationft :  a  TpxtA 
of  difonkr,  df  ^dmaiitefsi  ^nd  cenforiottfeef^i 
was  the  prevailitig  teiAper  of  all  th^  leading 
^ates  of  Edrdper  ^  Oa  the  other  hand,  Ih^ft 
mvefted  with  -^^wSri  tv^e  n6t  always  ili^d^ 
ently  cautious  and  circuml^eA  iti  th6  i^fb^ifhs 
and  alterations  they  wiflied  to  make.  They 
^ere  too  hady  iii  the  efxec^ioA  of  theii^  plaas ; 
they  ftrained  the  %ibgi9  'of  power  till  they 
liflced  their  breaking ;  they  iririfated  the  ftln^ 
dip  their-  fafejeiSls  by  ralh  ind  Violent  meaftrf^s  ; 
they  increased  the  dangerous  fermebtattoti  df 
the  times,  inftead  of  ufing  eviry  endfeAvdUr  !tt 
appeafe  it;  they  often  gave  car  to  rAlh,  enthafi« 
aftic,  and  even  fu(J)icioU9  counfellol^,  tlha,- 
under  the  fedu6live  pretext  of  thfe  g^ttettfl  godd^* 
and  of  immortal  fame,  led  them  by  utltirttelyi 
ill-combined,  chimerical  pfojiN^ts,  info  alabytiiUK 
of  errors  and  trouUes,  and  brought  them  tothe 
brink  of  ruin. 

It  may  with  truth  be  afferted,  that  fo  far  asatty 
caufes  of  the  revolutions  we  have  ften,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  condition  of  civil  fociety,  they  will 
be  found  in  that  very  propenfity  to  improve 
ment,  that  very  progrefs  towards  perfection, 
which  was  the  pride  and  noferit  of  the  kft  cen- 
tury.   Our  grcatnefs  occafioned  our  fall;  our 

iniatiablQ 
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in&thUe  defire  of  adtaxiciiig  ^as  tbs  batrfb  of 
cm  enertatioD ;  our  meritoridUB  ambition  led  to 
ottrprdbBthuimiiation..  That  thfite  tio  lodger  ex- 
i&icd  any  majdm^  of  go^itimetit)  afiy  j^nttples 
of  poIkicB  in  Europe,  wae  tiOt  the  r^ot  of  the 
evil  I  nOf  it  wa«  the  abafe  of  thofc  maiciitis  an  J 
principles  in  meafures  too  confident^  too  taft' 
and  enterpriiing,  in  reforms  too  fudden  and  too 
^neral  at  once^  in  atten^pfis  to  ttfe  fikym  the 
fafer  paths  of  experiende  into  rt^gioris  ytk  untried 
of  ipocuiirlive  politics.    It  was  prefumption,  not 
indolenoe ;  cnlthafiafm,  not  aterdoti  fo  refortti ; 
that  involved  Europe  ill  aftl  the  ^slbrtuiies  it 
has  fince  expMeiyced ;  ^lid  led  to  a' total  difot- 
ganintioo^  then  aoA  the^n  only^  wh6n  the  rdal 
authors    of  tfaofe  calattiities  reci^iv^d  fttm  Axe 
accidental  errors  of  a  MtAc  goifiir^tottity  ibtc 
fignal  for  a  ganetai  fubfevfion. 

This  hafty  iketch  of  iha  itttbth^l  A^te  of 
EuFOpid  fectfor^  thfc  Wvblutiort,  is  drkwti  \vith 
ttone  truth  than  that  which  the  Author  b^s  pre- 
fyattd  us.  Eveffjr  attentive  obfervef  of  the  pro- 
g^efs  and  condition  of  diankind,  in  the  lad 
tWeAty  yea«  pteceding  that  crent,  will  admit 
the  jofticte  of  it.  But>  leavffyg  this  general  rea-' 
felling,  wie  muft  now  takift  a  hafty  view  of  the 
VOBlp  of  Euk^pe ;  atid  eonlider  btiefly,  the  in- 
tetnut  'ilate  of  each   of  its  component  parts 

during 
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duriqg  that  period  ;  in  order  to  fiiow,  by  hiftori-* 
cal  fadls,  that  no  nation  was  excluded  from 
this  bright  career  of  amelioration  and  adrance- 
ment ;  and  that  the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  pro* 
pcnfity,  were  every  wherCs  awakened  and  ma- 
nifefted^  though  Hot  always  in  the  iame  manner 
and  degree. 

Russia  experienced  its  iecood  political  and 
moral  regeneration,  under  the  fceptre  of  an  ex^ 
traordinary  woman.  The  thirty-four  years  reign 
of  the  Emprefs  Catherine,  was  an  almofi  uninter* 
rupted  feries  of  great  and  important  reforms  in 
the  internal  flate  of  her  immenfe  empire.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  talents,  no  extraordi-^ 
nary  pains,  to  dilbover  many  unfavourable  parts 
in  objeAs  of  fuch  Aupendous  magnitude  as  that 
empire  and  governm^t;  and,  like  many  mo- 
dern writers,  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  true  point 
of  view,  to  reprefent,  even  now,  in  the  darkefl 
colours,  and  perhaps  to  turn  into  ridicule,  a 
nation  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  buried  in 
the  de^peft  barbarifm ;  but  every  candid  judge, 
if  he  be  capable  of  diAinguiihing  how  much 
was  attainable,  and  what  means  there  exifted  of 
attaining  it,  will  confefs  that  the  fiate  of  RuIIia, 
from  1780  to  1790^  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  empire  at  the  deceafe  of  Peter  the 

Great, 
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Great j  prefenls  a  difierende  triAy  alloiilibfii|^* 
The  new  fyfiem  of  legiilation  Cf(  the  Empnels; 
her  wife  and  humane  regulatioqs  of  police^  her 
endeavotirs  to  proinotic  indufiry,  her  new  ar* 
rangement  of  the  RuffiaiD  dominions^  her  nmi^ 
fures  for  enfuring  the  public  fafety,  the  educa* 
tion,  the  improvement,  and  the  health  of  her 
fubjeAa ;  the  hofpitak  of  different  kinds  which* 
ihe  eftablifhed  for  the  recepttoii  of  the  fick  and 
poor;  the  unwearied  seal  which  ihe  difpkyed  ia 
the  fervice  of  the  arts  and  fctences ;  the  }it>era- 
lity  of  opinion,  the  tafte,  and  refinement  in 
the  habits  of  ibcial  intercourfe  diffuied  around 
her  throne  by  the  influence  of  her  own  accom« 
pliihed  mind:— <-the(e  are  not  fymptoms  of  a  go* 
vemment  without  energy  or  principles ;  are  not 
indications  of  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations. 
Even  thofe  refilefs  projedls  of  aggrandizement, 
which  rendered  the  government  of  Catherine  fo 
dangerous  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  arofe  in  a 
great  meafure  (though  not  indeed  altogether) 
from  endeavours  to  carry  her  work  to  a  degree 
of  perfe(5tion^  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived.  She  attempted  to  fuperfede  the  necef- 
iity  of  a  flow  and  gradual  civilization  of  her  imr 
xnenfe  empire,  by  bolder  meafures ;  ihe  wanted 
to  become  a  European  power  in  the  utmofi  ex- 
tent of  tbe  word,  and  in  the  fliorteft  way ;  her 
plans  were  gr^eater  than  her  means ;  flie  endea^ 

vdured 
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Telildt'to'ltedQtibIc  thofe  means,  thai  ilie  rtitghi 
apimiplilh,  in  a  few  years^  what  would,  per« 
iKlffs,  in  the  eommooi  courfe  of  ti^itigs,  require  a 
cetttur]r«;  Tbeveignio^  cfaanuSter  of  the  age  ap- 
pwrcd  <0vto  io  tier  aibh«kiQtL 

*.  The  htri^JiiAVt.  tnbnarchy,  noder  tie  giirveni'* 
niont  of  Jofeph  II.    ptefeilted   tfte  iemaftable 
^o&sctii  of  a  feviciie  and  obftbtate^otiteft  be^- 
tvefcn  a  taioiiaDch  kk^ired  crca  to  entfiufiafotj 
with  the  ipidt  of  reform,  and  nations  whd  ns 
warded  bis  philanthropic  zeal  wMi  ingratitude 
Ad  reiiHaiice.    The  idea  of  am  anlfonn  fyfiett 
ofli^iibtaon^  ofotlecommteadihiiaiflratcon^  fixr' 
a  Hate  compo&d  o(  femany  fact^tegenednspavts^i 
was  indeed  more  like  a  pbilo&pbrc  draam,  tban 
a  ratio^il   and  pra^cable  {yAbai  of  govern^ 
-  roebt.    But,  howdrer  btameable,  this  evidantty 
proceeded  from  sin  «$Kcefs  of  pf^ifeworthy   iA* 
tentions,  and  wasnofignof  indifference  to  good. ' 
Thofe    men  whofe    intere^    were   cotrndded^ 
with  the  maiatenaocc  of  ancient  abmiesy  ixkd 
down  the  fyftcm  of  the  Empeior ;  but  all  en-- 
lightened  perfons  admired  it.     Pofterity,  more 
juA,   will   at  all  events  admire  him.     Many^ 
errors  and  much  harm  refulted  from  the  hafti- 
ne&  of  his  condniS^,  which  fometimes  degen^ 
rated  into  violence  and  feverity.    Many  of  the' 
complaints  of  his  iubje<5b  were  wdl  founded ;; 
a  he 


lurrmore  than  once  f$i$dlk«d  to  bir  fpeouktivp 
idsas  of  reform,  th*  refpqdl '4w  iV>.  ^Kiftipg 
tights,  aad  eonfoerated  pi^ojudiaes,  ^h'K4i  (ine* 
quently  border  on  the  ^Q&t  fqlid  trUth^j  ^04 
iiald  by  the  mtstft  refpef£laMe  feelings,  But  hii 
undertakings  wose!  often  n^ked  with  the  Samp 
of  true  wifdotn,  and  fometimes  produced  Qoble 
and  lafting  fruit.  His  name  has  been  glorioufljr 
imrrioM^iized  hy  mMJ  xexj  important  xefotms 
in  the^  religious,-  legiflatitc,  and  don>eAic  con- 
dilion  of  his  dominions,,  by  many  excellent «fla* 
Mifhriientft  for  public  education,  for  the  inter-^ 
nal  poltee,  for  the  fopport  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  (ick,  and  for  the  impnovemont  of  induHiy 
in  the  flates  bft  governed;  It  is  a  very  remark^ 
able  circdmftiince,  that  all  diAurbanceg  whi<^h 
arofe  in  difi^rent  parts  of  this  monarchy,  and 
trfpecially  Ihe  ferious  evepts  in  Hungary  and  the 
Ketherlands;  w^reexcitdd  by4he  too  hafty  «xe«- 
cution  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  by  the  iin« 
petuofity  of  a  n^ind  too  ardont  in  the  piirfuflt 
of  the  nobleft  Qbje<fts  of  humanity,  by  44»e 
boildrtefs  of  bis  projects  of  reform.  If  fate  had 
permitted  his  fucccffor,  whofe  mild  and  ^^te^ 
able  difpofition  af^afod  every  diflurbam^e,  ancl 
won  the  hearts  'of  men  at  the  v^ry  begrnnihg  of 
his  reign,  to  iiniih  Uie  wcg-k  undertaken.  by:^i| 
brother;  if  he  who  exalted  Tufcany  to  be  the 
fisat  of  Jtrue  political  Wifilorhj  had  been  allowed  to 
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Iratiiport  his  exoellent  adminiflration  to  a  matt 
extenfive  theatre ;  if  no  French  rcrolution  had 
arrefted  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and 
blaOed  the  bloiibms  of  fo  many  hopes,  what 
might  not  the  Auftrian  -monarchy,  under  the 
government  of  Leopold  and  his  fucceflbr,  have 
^attained  to  ? 

The  achievements  of  Frederick  IL  have  been 
too  much  the  objedis  of  general  obfervation, 
too  often  the  fubje<5l  of  the  moft  admired  au* 
thors,  not  to  render  it  unneceffary  for  me  to 
dyrell  much  upon  them  in  this  place.  The 
world,  affli£led  and  almoft  exhaulled  with  coq* 
tinued  wars,  beheld  the  military  talents  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  with  difmay*  It  was  his 
good  fortune,  by  the  fervice  he  rendered  during 
twenty- three  years  of  peace,  to  efface  that  im* 
preilion.  In  that  ever  memorable  period  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  became  a  noble  example  of 
prder,  regularity,  aud  energy  ;  of  fruitful  io^ 
duflry,  admirable  cultivation,  and  true  civil 
liberty  *  :  nor  was  the  edifying  example  of  this 
kingdom  unproduiftive  of  good  effedls  to  othecsf 
More  than  one  of  the  German  princes  imitated 
the  iyfiem  of  government  adopted  by  Frede* 
lick.     Germany,   in  general,  made  remarkable 

♦VidcNoteE. 
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advance  in  every  branch  of  puUic  welfare,  be* 
tweeti  (he  end  of  the  feven  years  war,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  fiates,  kept  back  by  the  di^ 
Realties  of  a  general  reform,  or  by  the  tndo»- 
Jence  of  their  rulers,  the  improvements  in  ad» 
miniftration,  held  up  by  Ptuflia  in  the  north, 
and  by  Auflria  in  the  fouth,  to  the  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  were  every  where  vifibie  ih 
their  effedls.*  It  is  only  neceflary  to  advert  to  the 
profperous  ftate  of  Saxony,  Brunfwick,  Hano- 
ver *,  Holftein,  Heile,  Baden,  and  many  of  the 
fmaller  principalities,  and  even  fome  of  the  cc- 
clefiaftical  ftates^  during  the  lafi:  years  of  that 
I)eriodi 

The  flighted  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish EMPIRE,  isfofficient  to  banifli  every  idea  of 
decay  and  diforganixation.  The  condition  of 
that  kingdom  after  the  American  war,  was  the 
firft  complete  demon  flrat ion  of  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  had  re<^ 
inained  fo.long  unknown.  The  lo&  of  hoi^oo* 
lonies  was  the  fir  ft  sra  of  the  lafting  and  in* 
dependent  greatnefs  of  Britain.     It  was  after  the 

**-  The  admiaifiradoD  of  this  country  has  always  been 
fxemplary^  and  has  implicitly  followed  the  Pruffian  modcf, 
tvpn  in  its  militaiy  eflabliflunent.—- Ta  ans. 

ye^r 
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jrctot  ir^Bs  &af  fii^  becaoie  confciou^  of  bef 
•Wfil*  Arengtb,  %nd  dmrly  underllood  the  tvue 
•giioctnck  upon  which  .it  rofttKt  Until  then  ihe 
Jbad'flftore  or  Ids  p^rtalpeii  of  the  errors  and  mif^ 
.^ondoiSi  of  the  rctft  of  JEurope,  def  iycd  frow  aa 
jstporfeift  knowledge  of  the  fjAem  of  oomaeroa 
.She  now.  took  the  lead  of  all,  in  ft«ew  cAreer^ 
and  upon  better  principles.  The  French  revo- 
Jutioo^  which  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  aU 
Europe*  undoubtedly  confined  aodjretarded  the 
comi^tion  of  the  mailerly  fyftem  of  adauQiflra«- 
tion  adopted  'm  Englaiad.  It  is  a  phenoipenoti 
fuiHciemly  extraordinairy,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  hiftory  of  its  government 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  Greiit  Sri- 
tain  fliould  have  been  able  to  maintain  itfelf 
enttfo  »iidim(hftliexi:in  thedrtadful  War  exdted 
by  thaitfevolutjon^^  What  it  wghtheve  attained 
to  in  A  coatinuaqce  .^f  pe«^  mpil  Ue  a  matter 
of  nit«re  h^pothefis ;  hut  this  bypotheii$  wit) 
receive  a  pl^oe  among  the  clearefl.  political 
tratiia  from  thofe  who  have  beeii  accuflomed  to 
findy  the  true  iources  of  the  profperity  and 
ftrength  of  nations* 

*  I  mean  to  examine,  and  I  hope  completely  to  refute  the 
opinion,  that  England  has  prolpered  fy  this  war,  in  a  fubfc* 
ijucnt  chapter^ 

••     The 
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The  g<i»ei'i>iiiettt  of  Dekitark  in  die  fame 
period  was  chaiaAeriaed  bjr  meafures  whidi^ 
though  Ids  fplendidy  were  tertainly  ncit  left 
prai&w(Hthy  in  their  nature.  It  united^  by  a 
policy  equally  wife  and  liberal ,  the  two  extrenmi 
of  all  minifterial  wifdom.  It  incre^ed  the  re* 
venue  of  the  flate,  while  it  enriched  its  fubjeAs  t 
it  confitm^  its  own  power,  while  it  gratified 
a  juft  and  reafcmable  love  of  liberty.  The  abo* 
lition  of  the  lafl  traces  of  villanage^  the  im^ 
proved  cultivation  of  the  country,  the  wife  lawa 
ftnaded'for  fixing  the  relations  between  the  pea** 
iantry  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  liberty  of 
tile  preis,  the  harmony  which  reigned  between 
the  diffisient  orders  of  the  flate,  the  reciprocal 
confidence  between  the  people  and  the  throne  : 
all  thefe  internal  impf dvenients  form  one  of  the 
mofi  pleafing  piiSlures  which  the  page  of  hiflory 
will  have  to  band  down  to  pofterity« 

Though  Icantily  .endowed  by  nature^  €X* 
haufled  by  the  extra\eagant  undertakings  of  her 
moft  'oelebtated  princes^  and  fallen  into  decay 
during  the  deftfudtive  anardiy  which  unme*- 
diatdy  followed  her  unnatural  greatnefs ;  even 
SwEBfeN^  under  the  faign  of  Gufiavus  III.  made 
evident  pfogicfg  towavds  a  fiate  of  greater  pro* 
fperityand  fiability.  The  reilleft  mind  of  that 
prinoe   embraced  every  branch  of  the  public 
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yfel&rei}  iiftrQ^uoed  tj^hiti  iwdert  and  adHieity 
iqjta the  chao6  pf  adi^dered  goverosi^nt ;  i^nd 
JA  th^  ipidft  of  |(9a9y  da^igcrs  and  a4verfitieB| 
J^i^jke^  fo.u9d^tion8;or.^;  i^vy.  ope,  up^n  which 
^.  fuqcefli^is,.  nndfuir  ftiatt  favourable  circamr 
ii^pqfff^  ijoay  cpmf)lctc^  organize  a  better  fyi^ 
teoi-  The  aiccount&yWhi^b.Gafiavusj.  from  tina^ 
to  time^  laid  before  the  diet,  are  jdoble  proofs  of 
lu6  Tigilance,  induiiry^  and  acutenc^fe;  and 
though  his  pailions  foroetimes  oouQtera<i3ed  the 
good  which  was  ibe  objoA  of  his  zcal^ 
though' the  fpirit  of  party  ran  very  high  duriog 
his  life,  and.  the  political  lituatioo  .  of  his 
country  was  often  very  critical ;  yet  the  benefit 
he  conferred  upon  Sweden.wiil  long.continue  to 
be  felt,  and  will  be  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  poflerity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  at. the  firfi  glance^  look 
fomewhat  like  temerity,  to  mention  ihe  unfor- 
tunate kingdom  of  Poland,  in  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  difietent  Aates 
of  Europe.  But  even  in  this  retarded  and  n^^ 
levied  countr}^  the  dawa  of  a  brighter  day  had 
l)egun,  fhortly  before  its  difTolution^  to  en« 
lighten  the  hotiaon.  No  eiTential  iniprovemcnt 
was  in  this  ^  inftaQce.  pra6^icabl€  without  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  conftitution;  for  the 
errors  in  the  confUtution  were  the  real  caufes  of 

tlic 


)fa€  decay  and  tt^eaknefdlof  the^fbtc.  Th^s  firfi 
efijeA  had^  boweVer^  already  occupied  the  at'- 
-teSbtipn  of  bll  .thiokiog  pecfohs  ;  and  the  par- 
^itipn  of  i77a»  with  all  Its  t^ril  conft<|Uen€e^ 
jliad  PDft  heneficiaL^eift :  for  iPoltod ;  it.  pdittted 
iOtd^iin  the  clearei&  and^  moft.  impreifiTC  man*- 
joaa^i  Ahk  MiceBBifyl:o{i  a -great  pdlftioil  fe^ncr 
mtion.  The^^iotic  zeal! of  the  friends  of  t 
radical  refdcmr jmd.^he  gejierdi  ciihviAioo  ofit» 
nebciSt}?,  &rft  finmight  it  forward  as  an  objed 
txfipubltfc  confiiieratton^ '  at  :the  diet  in  176ft. 
!tbB  refokr^frrihta  diet  is  wdlbtMnrn  :  the  con^ 
ItifUtfdn 'a£^  1791'  wiis  ttie-pr^ge  of  ahaj^iet 
ibrtune^  the  iiegtnning  of  a  nevr  ilafe  of  ex« 
iAfence,  cbnfbsmible  to  Ae  iphit  df  the  time^ 
and  ^the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  reft  of 
Eiivope.  •  .Tbi*<is  bot  the,  pl*co<  tp.  review  *ht 
ijsnei  9f  CTrata,  by. which  this  ce^oftkutioa  waa 
defiroyed  io;.tl^  itioQEietit.of  ks  biith^  andPo- 
Jand  for  ercR'Aoick  out  of  the  lift  of  nations. 
Bat  there  is  one  obfttvaJCbn  which  applies  im* 
iDJesdiately  tb  xpy  Argument,  and  .will  be  ful>- 
fcribed  to  without. difficulty  by  every  iitapftrtudl 
ireader  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  modem 
IliineE :  had  it '  inot  biscn  fvr  the  Prench  rBydu- 
tbn,  die  codflatiMion  of  1791*  wonld  not  have 
been  deftroyed^  nor  the  political  independence  of 
Poknd annihilated/*     '•     "  ^    *        ,0       '   . 
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.  Of  tfll  the  m&oxd  ■>  c4  Europe,  8^ aik  and'  Bdli'« 
TtTGAL  were  periia^  the  iartboft  belfind  iA  the 
general  ftale:  of  improvement  -Arid  jQt-thh 
irrefifiible  ftrength  of  thatpropenf^^  to  rdhvne, 
which  a£):aated  the  tinoft  iadolent  govemmcfatd^ 
was  not  altogether  without  dEoA  even  in  <  thefe^ 
Portugal  had  beea  ati^akened  fiom  her  ptftifqiiiii 
ilumher  by.  the  adaiiiifiratioo  of  Fonnbal ;  anai- 
therminifter.  like  him,  one  prince  Aiily  of  an  iac» 
t^ve  difpofition,  would  have  freeft  iiev  altogcter 
£-om  the  fetters  that  enconibered  her*  Spain  tee 
Imgan  to  ondccfiaiid  her  tme  hitereAs ; :  aiitf; 
Iiowei^er  great,  tile  difficnllks  (Kc&  had  to  fnrf 
mount,  the  reMution  of  icnaoDnteringiheni.  was 
liot  inaoting*^  :Much  dme,  atad  aaany  £ivaiinMt 
^rdnafiancea,  were  requifite  to:  am^otate  !tke 
«ehdteibtv«>f<itiiatl<«,«1iole4eoaf  floras  tfae.tefift 
ibf  <uwfe» I^MfMietit bitd Ib^dee^l^tootodt^  \mtk 
ia  eiiougb  (bit  Aid  defira  of  ttfbimatiofi :  wib 
awakened^*  and  a'tefolotion  takfeii  to  cAA^il 
We  are  pot,  at  preftnt,  afl^ngthe  unifbtmi^ 
of  the  reTttlt,  but  the  generalit][.«nd:  uniformity 
of  the  impnlfe  and  exertiona.  — 

Even  Itjllx^  fe  farbehiad  all  other  cinliae^ 
«aliooi»  id  tuoportion  toher  aaiOBftl  Areogth  aad 

•       •  -     ■  '  t       •  -  -  .<  ,4 

*  BoiirgoiDg*a  iaflnidiipe  work  on  6pdji  faflidently  ibplf 
that  the  Spanifli  govenuneot  wm  not  ina&ive  or  fupme  mlbe 
above  period,  though  it  had  almofi  iafarmouDUble  difficuU. 
tiei  to  encounter*  »  « 

advantages 
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li^Vfiotaget  ^hkh  &enidl  to  ]ui7e4«AiMd  hor 
toA  j>lace  Aipoiig  the  fiift ;  even  Italy  ha4«uu)r 
ibme  advaoces  towards  an  improved  ftate,  Th» 
praod  Dutchy  of  Tafcaoy^ .  tr^nsforaied  into  f 
paradiie  by^  Leopold,  a£fonied  a  forprifiag  ex* 
ample  to  the  world  of  m\M  may  te  acedmplUhr 
ed  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  by  a 
prlnfce  eodowed  with  wifdotti,  eSivity,  'and  per- 
|evemnce«  This  ewo^iple  oould  not  poffibly  t^ 
niaiq  entirely  uielefs  to  the  neighbouriog  ftates ; 
c?cn  thp  feeble  ^vecoaimt  of  Rome  conceived 
the  thoQgbt  of  reoderiAg  it61f  indqiendent  of 
contribntioiaa  firom  abroad,  by  adopting  principlei 
^f  prudence  and  economy ;  and  the  meafures  of 
Cardinal  RujQfojiluring  the  time  he  managed  the 
finances  of  the  Pope,  were,  all  founded  upon  that 
ideap  Naples,  a  country  fallen  into  the  doepci^ 
decay,  by  the  total  negled  of  every  priixiple  of 
government,  opprcfled  with  barbarous  abuies ; 
and  having  inch  a  constitution  as  rendered  it 
almoft  io^nible  for  the  government  to  under* 
jtake.apy  gpod  work;  Naples  began  to  lii^n  tp 
prudent  couniels,  employed  the  wi&it  headf  to 
projedl  plans  pf  a  fyflematic  reform,  and  was 
piepariQg  to  put  them  in  execution  *.  •  Sho  would, 
doubtlefs,  have  had  to  encounter  the  greaieit 
difficulties  ip  accompliihing  this;  but  it. would 
have  been  undertaken ;  and  no  one  can  with  ccr-> 

s  *.  Vide  Note  F. 
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tetnty  aileft,  fbatlhef  attetnpf  wduld  bare  been 
^infuocefsfal,  had  nbtihe  dorm- of  the  revolution 
ierc,  aa  every  where  ellfe,  deftroyed  good  and 
<l>ad  together^  and  -  renewed  the'ehaos,  out  of 
^hicb  <a  happier  order  of  things  was  beginning 
to  unfold  itftlif  to^r  hepM.     -* 


In  order  to  ccHnplete  thfisf  review  6f  the  ftatet 
of  Europe*  we  muft,  in^  the  laft' place,  dire<9b 
<yuratt4iilibn  to  the  central  point  of  the  revo-^ 
lotion;  the  country  out  of-wbich  its  iplendtd 
promifes,  and  iti  dreadAil  devaflations,  have  im- 
mediately proceeded.  That  the  former  govern- 
ment of  France  was  fuch  as  ftood  in  need  ot 
the  greateft  reforms ;  that  the  errors  ih  its  lejg^- 
latioUj  its  adminiftration^  and  its  domieftic  eon* 
flitution,  were  many  and  great,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  dilj^uted.  Nobody  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  government  of  Lewis  the  XVth 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  dilbfgani* 
zatiop.  But  was  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVL  from 
its  commencement  to  its  tragical  cnd^  a  proof 
of  the  aflertion,  that  there  no  longer  exified  any 
proper  principles  of  government  in  Europe) 
Was  it  not  rather  marked  throughout  by  the 
defive  of  beneficial  reforms,  the  prevailing  ch^- 
rader  of  the  times  ?  Was  not  its  only  misfor-> 
tune  a  mifconccption  of  its  ftrength,  which 
fank  upder  the  weight  of  its  own  undertakings  } 
I  W^5 
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Wa9  the  itirniarcb  vfho  ptaoed^TttttGOT  and 
Maleshbrbes  iMtiong  the  number 'of  Ms  mi* 
niOers,  who  twicd  ifttrafted' th^fa^^  df  his  king* 
dom  to  the  hands  of  NifeKBR,  -was  he  a  pa- 
fron^  of  abufes,  a  bliftd  folljiwer  of  firmer  fyf- 
terns?  Was  the  cmvocdHm  of  /Air  Notables, 
and  the  plan  for  which  they  were  cootenedi  the 
work  of  mean,  contemj^tible,  obd^are,  and 
eoinmon*p]ace  polUi^i?  Was  the  >  facility,  or 
nther  the  levity  with  which  this  government 
cddfentcfd  to  the  aflemblitig  of  the  States,  »' 
proof  of  fallacious  obftinacy,  or  of  an  impm^ 
dent  fpirit  of  concellion  ?  Was  the  edif5l  of  the 
5th  July  1788,  which  not  only  ellabliihed  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs';  but  called  upoh  every  hand 
fhat  could  guide^a  -pen  tb  employ  itfelf  in  pub-^ 
liihingplasis'of  genenil  ntflity-^was  that  edid 
tile  meafiireof  tt^  court  fhiat  trembled  at  every 
pfofpe^  dfi  iftndvtftiofl  7 '  Was  the  decree  of  the 
dbunctl  of  ftSlte  of  the  lyth  December  1788^ 
and4he  fpeeoh'of  the  minift^fer  of  finance  of  the 
5th  May  1789,  and  even  the  unfortunate  de» 
daratjofa  of  the  23d  May^^were  theie  the  pro* 
dudions  of  a  goverpment  far  behind  the  Wiihes 
and  opinions  of  its  enlightened  fubjedh  ?  Is  the 
revolution,  in  Ihort,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want' 
of  fyflem  and  pinciples ;  <)r,  on  the  contrary,  to 
^  fuperfluity  and  abufi^  of  them  } 

G  4  Thefe 
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lal  4tbai«i^r  Q£;imp?tp^inQf»  r4ftlafiiiQ(9>  and  siu- 

aB  the,(^ipguii}iiag^tiire  oH  the  a^»{  .wm  o^j 
tlie  Be^e^Suy  GQniequ<(9G^  the  e^^prejQlQii^  as  it 
were,  of  a  geperal  feoffif  of  tbe  progr^ft  already 
(vide,  and  the  defiip^of  further  iqiprovcmenU 
Tbe  eveoto  of  tbe  loft  ten  years  wer^  ^occafioocd 
hy  the  too  ardent  mA  tpo.bafiy  purfuit  of  ^}ood 
jptenticHi^,  not  by  the  general  pr«Taknqe  of  eqr^ 
vuption ;  and  iofiead  of  admitting,  that  tbetruo 
principles  of  admiQifiration  wece  newr  ib  ili 
iindeorflood,  we  may»  .  on  .the  contr^^  afljert 
l»ith  confidence^  that  they  were  nevjer  ibucne* 
rally  and  eaUenfively  dtnown  and  ,fara(fiiM  ill 
any  period  of  hidotyj  that  Ihit.ceAAitiML  of 
nankiod'hud  never  lequir^  la  IHtlAraa^itthen 
did,  the  violent  rairvlutifHi  wbiflliil^lM  lOir 
perienced,  and  of  which  all  £iin^  has  Mttto 
efieasi  am)  that  thk  wvohitioii,  infiead^  of 
being  the  laft  link  of  a  Ipi^  chain  of  ^ibxgani-i 
zation  and  decay,  was,  <m  tbe  contiB?y,  the  firfl; 
Unk  of  a  new  chain  of  mi^iirttHie  and  dif•^ 
order;  the  fignal  for  a  general  pau/fe,  perhaps 
leUpfe  in  tbe  flate  'of  JEurope,  by  a  dating  at- 
tempt  to  leave  the  natural  cauib  of  focia!  im* 
provement,  and  to  l^ng  it,  ^  onee  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Such 
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Such  waa  tibfi  flatf  of  Europe  with  refpeA  to 
the  JQterBal  conditjioa  of  its  icveral  nations* 
Let  us  ];m)w:  .proceed  to  e»niinej  whether,  in  their 
ppliti^l  reiUt  J9^tis  towards  each  other,  there  is  any 
better  foam^tion  for  the  belief  of  that  graeial 
diforgaQi^aitipn;  s^3d  total  want  of  ^public  lawp 
which  are  iaid  to  have  csifted  at  the  ti(ne .  of  ^ 
Frenph  reyo}iition«  o^ 

'  I        *         i 

.  That  this  .examination  may  .not  ^d^energto 
intQ.  empty  ^^eculatioo,  we  muft^^  in  the  firH 
place,  define  with  precsiion,  the  meaning  to  Ifo 
properly  attached  .to  the  term,^  jtulfJu;  law,  qs 
law  of  nations  (droh  fublicj. 

A:law:  pf  oationsb  in  the  moft  extenlive  ieoib 
of  the  word,  w<h^  be.  fuqh  a :  oQnftitutiiMi 
as  ihould  eftablifh  all  their  ieveml  relations  by 
wmutnUe  JIrwhi  s  aO^  to  each  the^  place  it 
^m^io  hold  in  thp  ginicral  iyfl;«m,  ib  as  not 
ft^  tnterffare  withibe  intercfis  of  the  re0$  gua* 
«UDtee,.tlie'diim(«oii  ^  thia^  fyfiem  by  a  pecfeA 
«qiittilprii9B»^iOf  po|weri  and  proride  effectual 
meaiis.  for:  preventing  every  undertakii^  of  a 
mature  to  deftroy  that  equilibrium.  Such  a  coa* 
AitutiMi  can  only  esSSi  in  idea,  never  in  reality* 
There  never  has  been  any  law  of  nations  in  tUf 
Ikxkik  of  the  word ;  and  it  would  be  in  yaia  to 
expe<5):  it,  unti),  the  projeift  of  perpetual  peace  be 
)ikewife  realized. 

a  To 
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To  convince  ouWcItcs  that  ftic  federal  corifiihi* 
tion*  of  nations  can  never  be  otfaerwtfe  than  im- 
pcrfea,  we  need  only  confider  the  impcrfedion 
of  all  {y&ctns  invented  and  eftaUiihed  by  man ; 
ihe  imtnenfity  of  the  obieds  to  be  embraced  by  a 
code  of  la WB,  comprehehdihg  and  regulating  the 
^hte '  of  all  nattotw ;  the  impehetrabtltty'  of  the 
futare  ;  the  mutability  of  the  relation^  of  (b- 
ciety  ;  and  the  alterations  that  muft  neceflarily 
fake  place  in  the  cburfe  of  trme^  in  the  a!>(blute 
and  relative  length  of  dtfferent  ftates,  owmg 
fo  the  diverfity  of  their  fortunes,  the  inequality 
of  their  progreisy*  or  the  perfbnal  abilities  of  their 
princes*  The  merits  of  fuch  a  coxrftitution  muft 
always  be  merely  relative,  greater  or  lefs ;  and 
the  mbfi  perfe£^  federal  fyfiem  we  can  ever  hope 
Ibr^  wiU  at  ht&  only  b6  totieriibl^* 

Whcfeveif  taiiM  upon^bitn4o  aAft^  ihiAyMt'^ 
eertaiti  period,  the  p6]Mc^  fyflehi  wuiHMclty 
corrupted,  and  the  'federal  confiiftition  either 
eminently  defediv^  or  totally  aonihtlaited,  moft 
be  able  to  ihow,  that  at  that  petiodthere  ^fled 
no  guaranty  of  public  fecurity ;  that:  the  batance 
of  power  was  entirely  deftroyed;  that  the 
weaker  ilates  could  ito  longer  find  refii^  ov 
protedion  againft  the  ufurpatioDs  of  the 
tlrooger ;  that  one  or  a  few  of  the  powerful  en- 
dangtred  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  refl^,  and' 

rendered 
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rendereid  their  exiflence  precarious;  that  the 
difputes  of  nations  were  no  longer  determinable 
by  negotiations  or  treaties ;  and  that  war  and 
force  vr^cc  the  onlj'  refourcc,  the  only  policy^ 
the  only  umpire  in  all  their  dlfFerences. 


Was  this  the  iiate  of'tht  federative  fyfiem  of 
Europe  at  the  coininencdnieiit  of  the  French  re- 
voliitibn*  ?  ^  I  Ihoiild  contradict  my'  own  opinion 
were  I  to  hefitate  a  moment  to  confefs,  that  at 
th^t  time  the  political  fyftem  laboured  under 
^eat  defers,  and  was  pervaded  by  many  errors ; 
that  it  was  far^  very  far,  removed  from  that  per- 
fc€t  federal  conftitutipn,  which  we  contemplate  in 
idea;  that  the  balance  between  the  principal 
powers  was  by  no  means  iecured  ;  and  that  the 
lituation  of  the  <inalter  ftates  was  in  many  refpe<9:8 
dangerous  and  precarious,  A  great  part  of  thefe ' 
errors  and  defedis  was  the  immediate  confe* 
quence  of  the  rapid  civilization  of  Europe,  by 
which  the  former  proportions  between  the  Ifead- 
ing  ftates  were  altered,  and  the  difprdpoirtion  be- 
tween four  or '.five  preponderatit  nations  on  the . 
pnehand,  and  a  great  number  bffmall,  difperfed, 
and  ihf^gnlfipaht  itates^on  tli6  (C>tl^er,  was  confl- 
derably  augmented^  ^hrs  difproportion  excited 
and  encoi^raged  many  qnd  various  plans  of  am* 
bition  and  ufurpation  ;  and' at  length  added  to 
^e  numberlefs  combinittions  ef  modern  politics, 

tHd 


the  celebrate^  iy(lem  of  partition^  which.  iofUi^ed 
fo  deep  and  dangerous  a  wound  on  the  /jpderal 
conftitution  *•  \  '    ; 

But'I  call  M^Bpii^ i^c j)crfua^c(l  to  Jl^liovc  thai 
"  at  the  time  of  the  French,  revolution,  the  poli- 
tical fyiieqgi  o(  fuipj^.b^^  jrfjached.tb^rlaft  ^e 
of  dccaj  at)4  1^.i^9fiSf^2jatioA;^th^^^ 
prop  and  fqu^datiqp jy!a3  d^ftro^;**;  ^nd  that 
f*  it  prefented  nq.thjqg^bjjjt  imbecility,  aijai-chy, 
and  confufiop.V  Tbe  hiftory  of  the  twenty-fi^c 
years  which  elapfed  between  the  peace  o^.Hu- 
bertiburg  apd  Fontainebleau^  and  the  beginning 
of  t)^p  diilurbances  in  France,  conf radicSis  thi^  ai^ 
fertion  in  ^yery  rcipeA ;  the  mod;  indifputable 
fadls  iland  ip  oppofitiojn  to  it;  the  flighted: 
glance  at,  the  iitu^on  of  Europe,  during  that 
period,  confirms  the  very  reverfe^  The  foderal 
Gonfiitution  was  at  lead:  as  perfe&  as  it  ever,  had 
been  fince  the  thirty. y^ars  war;  .nayi  it  w^s  eveja 
more  efiicieat  asd  entire.  The  changes  which 
Europe  had  experienced  in  the  laft  150  years  had 
^een  as  happily  and  wifely  grafted  on  th^  former 
political  relations,  as,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
accident  and  prudence  (fuph  {3  the  nature  of 
^very  federative  fyftem),  could  ever  have  been  de- 
fired  or  expeded  ;  the  balance  of  power  was.ad- 
lufied  as  efiedually  and  as  favourably  as  a  li- 

»  VideN<»te6. 
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beral  and  reaibnable  policy  could  delire ;  and  it 
there  were  fome  events  which  infringed  the  facred 
priticiples  of  the  federal  tonfHtution,  they  were 
at  lead  avenged  hythe  tinanimous  indignation, 
ftild  the  marked  difkpprobation  of  all  cotempora- 
ties.  Europe  poflefled,  in  every  realbnable  fenfe 
of  the  word,  a  federative  conftittitbn,  a  political 
balance^  and  a  law*  of  nations.  v    ' 

To  explain  thefe  truths,  it  will  not  be  necefTary 
to  defcend  to  a  minute  aod  particular  analyfis  of 
the  political  relations  exifting  at  that  period.    It 
is  fuiHclent  if  we  dwell  upon  the  leading  features 
of  the  pifture.     The  fate  of  Europe  depend^ 
upon  the  fortunes  and  political  relations  of  tiic 
ppwers  which  preponderate  in  the  general  fyftem. 
If  the  balance  be  prpferved  among  th^fe  ;  if  their 
political  exillence  and  interna]  orgaiMzation  hf 
iafely  cftabliihed  ;  if,  by  ^hcir  mutual  adion  arid 
rea61ion^  they  proteft  and  fecure  the  in  depend- 
ence of  the  fmaller  ftates  {fo  much,  at  leafl;,  a^s 
the  weak  can  be  fecure  in  a  community  with  the 
flrong)  ;  if  there  is  no  dangerous  preponderance 
to  be  perceived^  which  threatens  to  opprei^  the 
reft,  or  to  involve  them  in  endlefs  war ;  we  may 
reft  latisfied  with  the  federal  Coriftitution  which 
fulfils  thele  moll  efTential  poinfs,  notwitbflanding 
many  errors  and  defedls.  And  fuch  was  the  fede- 
ral conftitution  of  Europe  before  the  French  re- 
volution. 

The 
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The  five  powers  which  iince  the  middle  of  tktf 
eighteenth  century  bare  cojjflitoted  the  principal 
weij^ht  in  the  general  poHtical  iyfiep^e,  France^ 
AuAria,  Prullia^  Ruflia^  and  England^  In  con- 
iidering  the  federal  rflations  of  tbefe/fiate^,  we 
fhall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  tbo^ 
of  a  fecond  and  third  order»  as  well  as  to  fym9 
of  a  fl ill  lower  rank^  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  afib<St 
the  general  furvey  of  Europe. 

Tlie  externa^  relations  of  a  nation  are  agrees 
iible  to  the  true  principles  of  the  federal  conflitu- 
tionj  when  it  is  completely,  or  in  a  vdry  great 
degree,  (ecured  again  ft  every  foreign  aggrelliorii 
by  its  natural  pofltion,  or  hs  internal  flrength 
'  and  means  of  defence,  or  its  political  connexions^ 
or  all  of  thefe  combined.  A  large,  and  by  its  na*- 
ture  preponderant  flafe,  mud,  moreover,  po(*- 
fefs  a  certain  degree  of  influence  on  the  reil:,  and 
on  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the  general  fy&em. 

The  latter  of  thefe  requlfltes  is,  howeVer,  Icfs 
eflential  than  the  £rft  ;  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  is  lefs  defined^  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  beabufed  by  being  carried  to  an  undue 
and  dangerous  extent.    The  vague  and  eqtiivo^ 

cal 
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^uetoo.QfteQ  mftdetibecfloak  of  4iQ!^itu>)}9>  reft«- 
lefs^  intrigttiiig  politico*  whic^  &crifi<?e  the  wdr 
/ore  of  all  oatioos^  a^^di^v^n  their  o^wa  intereiis> 
to  a  chimera  of  imaginary  fupcriority.  Butii^i  thi$ 
a  proper  medium  is  to  be  obferved.  No  power 
|p  £iiU!Qpe».  4pd  wot^  cfppci^lly^  no»f  ^f  the 
l^diogi  po\i^?rii  caq<pr  oi^bt  to  be  without 
a  cpnflant  iixfluence  over  the  rei^.  W^ere  '\X  to 
be  entirely  j^onfinpd.  within.  ;itfclf,  apd  its  in- 
Jiei^fis  altogether  .di^m6^  It  yrovXdi  be  in  con* 
tjnjjal.  4anger  of;  feeiog  its  iotexefls  and  inde^ 
f>pnd^ce  fall  a  fac^ficQ  to  dexterous  combinat 
i\w^  It  would  degen;Qrate  into  an  idle,  and,  ibon 
conteo^ptible  fpe<5tator  of  the  changes  conftantly 
happen^g  in  the  relations  of  other  ilates;  it 
would  either  endanger  its  own  fecurity,  the  firfl 
and  pria^pal  objedl  of  all. federative  policy,  pr 
be  oft^n  ^liged  to  defend  in  faoguinary  wars, 
what  Plight  have  been  more  eafily  and  advanta- 
^pufly  nmintained  by  timely  vigilance^  by  pru* 
dent  negotiation,  or  even  by  that  refpedl  alone, 
which  it  might  have  exadled  from  its  neigh* 
bours/ 

Let  us  now  confider  the  political  iituation  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  in  both  thele  points 
of  view. 

The 
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I'heiectirity  ofthatnfttioa  agamft  etwy  AtUkak 
from  wMkibt^^i^^d^fcHuided  pMly  on  tbe  intoMal 
meflfnsof'di^fetic^pMiitiar  to  it^  and  partly  on 
the  tiaf are*  6f  its-  potkical-  relatkHiB  to  aU  itfc 
lieigfiboiirs*  •         ■      '      .  ■   .■* 

The  fttiHtary  and  geogmj^hicol  iitqatioa  of 
iFVancc  was  more  proper  to  enface-  rhe  permaneiA 
ftcurity  of  aneittenfiveKkigdtfm^  than  any  bthef 
tiiat  can  be  condei^M';  the  moft 'advantageous 
that  any  nation  in  £Xir6pe  imild  boaA  of;  fixe 
Uoft'excellent  that  has  «tr  dciftedtn  tbe  ^hefce 
of  the  modern  political  fyilem.     The  peatat 
part  6f  H  Was  bonndcd  by  the  fea  ;  and  iti  ooMi^ 
nentd'l  frotitiers  ifrare To  protected  by  art  or  mterej 
in  every  point,  as  to  render  them  almoft  impene^ 
irableto  an  enemy.    On  ihe  fide  of  l^in,  and 
on  that  of  Savoy,  itVas  defended  by  tbe  high<A 
.  moutitaitrs  in  Europe  ^  and  fdch  was  thd  difpro^ 
portion  of  its  flrciigthi  to  that  of  the  nations  be^ 
yond  thofe  mountains,  fo  evident  Was  tbe  ilnpo^ 
libility  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  France 
by  way  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  that  attjr  dan- 
ger of  an  invafion  on  that  fide  mufi:  be  totally 
out  of  tbe  queftion.    Tbe  eafliern,  and  fiill  more 
a  part  of  its  northern  confines,  were  leis  pro- 
teiSted  by  nature ;  and  being  contiguous  to  more 
powerful  nations,  were  more  expoied  to  an  at* 
tad(.    But  here  a  chain  of  fortified  places  uopa- 

laUelcd 
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itrlldediti  tfs  kfnd,  aniladinfrablj  combined  with 
the  rtaVural  tfieans  of  defence,  prefented  an  itnpee- 
nettablebulwatk,  fuiifcrent  to  deter  tfaemoft  cn- 
tcfpriflng  tnethy.  The  martial  fpiritj  the  inda(- 
try,  and  riches  of  the  nation  *;  their  ittainmenfe 
in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  completed  ^nd  crowned 
the  abundance  of  natural  and  ariificial  means  of 
defence.  Experience  had  ftifficiently  ptoved  thrft 
nothing  was  wanfirtg  to  render  them  complete ; 
«nd  the  hope  of  conquering  France  h^d  long 
fiiice  been  banifhed  as  an  emptjrvifion*. 

To  thefe  peculiar  advantages  that  affuted  the 
fafety  of  France,  were  added  (particularly  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  that  period  when  the  federal  conftitution 
is  faid  to  have  been  at  its  laft  gafp)  ail'  thofe 
which  federative  policy  can  combine,  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  fecuri^ty. 
No  power  on  the  continent  could,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  hope  or  reafon,  conceive  the  ptojcdl 
of  invading  France :  they  muft  all  have  been  re- 
ftrained  either  by  the  evident  irapoflibility  of  fbc- 
cefs,  or  by  the  flighted  knowledge  of  their  own 
interefts.  The  diftance  of  Ruffia,  and  the  policy 
of  the  intermediate  Hates,  prechidcd  any  attack 
from  ihit  quarter.  A  balance  of  power  had 
been  formed  in  Germany  by  theefevation  df  Prof- 

*  Vide  Note  ti. 
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*  fia,  from  which  France  could  not  bnt  derive  the 
.mo$t  efleptkl  advantage  in  all  pollible  pdUitical 
.combinations.    If  Auflria  bad  attempted  to  ag- 
grandise herfelf,  Pruifia  would  have  been  ready 
to  opp(^e  her  ;  if  Pruflia  had  threatened  France 
with  hoftility,  the  afliftance  of  Auftria  was  ai 
hand.    That  power,  moreover,   which  in  the 
German  empire  had  moft  frequently  waged  war 
with  France ;  from  which  ihe  had  the  greateft 
reafon  to  cxpe&  an  attack ;  and  whofe  fituation, 
above  all  others,  gave  her  the  means  of  malui^ 
it ;  that  very  power  had,  during  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  thirty  years,  maintained  an  al- 
liance with  her.  She  was  united  to  Spam,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  clofeft  bonds  of  amity.   The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  the  natural  ally  of  France 
on  account  of  his  political  fituation,  his  dread 
of  the  power  of  Auftria,  and  his  delire  of  aggran- 
dizing himfelf  in  Italy ;  even  though  the  many 
frunUy  connexions  which  united  them,  were  to 
be  confidercd  as  nothing.    Switzerland,  in  all 
her  alliances,  had  given  a  decided  preference  to 
the  kings  of  France,  and  cultivated  their  fricndr 
ihip  above  any  other.  We  may  boldly  affert  that 
tlJCce  was  not  a  fin^c  ftate  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  «a&  not  impelled  by  the  ftrongeft  motives,. 
.by  fome  great  and  important  intereil,  to  &ek  the 
•  favour  aad  frjendflup  of  France.   Every  archive, 
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every  article  tff  diplomatic  comsfpondmcei  and 
every  fiate  paper  of  all  the  caMneli  mi  Mxn/pt, 
from  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  to  the  year 
1789,  might  be  fubmttted  to  the  penetmting  eye 
of  the  moft  expert  politician,  wiftoot  hk  behig 
able  to  difcover  in  thete  the  flighteft  trace  of  a 
conipiracy  agaioft  the  interefb  of  firanoe,  or  any 
plan  inimical  to  the  lecurity  and  iadeprndenoe 
of  that  kingdom* 

There  waft  only  one  among  the  greater  powers 
whofe  interefl^  were  contrary  to  thole  of  France, 
and  who  at  the  fame  time  poflefled  the  means  of 
injuring  her;  and  that  was  England.  Some 
flriking  contrarieties  in  their  national  charai^erBy 
centuries  of  warfare,  and  a  long  rivalry  in  the 
moft  important  objeds  of  true  or  imaginary  na- 
tional greatnefs,  had  abundantly  fown  the  feeds 
of  hatred  and  contention  between  theie  two  na- 
tions, at  once  fo  near,  and  fo  completely  iepa- 
rated.  The  fentiment  of  offended  pride  continued 
to  irritate  a  wound  never  healed.  England  alone 
had,  properly  fpcaking,  triumphed  over  France, 
in  thccourfe  of  the  whole  century,  and  (he  had, 
in  fome  inftances,  obliged  her  to  fubmit  to  mor- 
tifying humiliations.  So  numerous,  moreover, 
were  the  points  of  contad  between  them  ;  ib 
tnany  the  bbjefts  common  to  the  activity  and  am- 
bition of  both  ;  fo  frequent  the  coUifion  of  their 
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VnipffAivi  tot^imftfl}  tbat«  ftftte  of  fUfk^fmioe 
.hftmdinMkitti.  oovid  not  be  of  itong  dumtiMi. 

^ ':-ldt»fi^Wfh  T*fpe^  to  the  danget  refulting  to 
^FVtthc^  triffn'ilk^h6&i\e  rel^ition/k  appears  that 
^hfi  tiKie  fobn^lem  of  all  political  independenos 
'•jwrf^rcafhefr,  4he  fecurky  and  integrity  of  its 
^criritbiy,  was  not  invaded  or  materially  endan- 
gered in  any  war  with  England.    Oolonial  and 
commercial  interefls,  the  conflant  objcds  of  con- 
tention between  them,  fbough  certainly  great  and 
•'important,  were  only  fecondary  to  the  above  con- 
•fiddf^tion  ;  and  the  danger  that  enfued,  thoiagii 
'fi^Jous-andaffliiSling,  was  only  fubordirmtc.  The 
trtre  fbunciatTon  of  the  power  of  France  w 
'  ma'med  unlhaken  and  unhurt,  amidfl  the  greateft 
misfortunes  which  befel  her  commerce,  her  navy, 
arid  her  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
We  have,  therefore,  often  fecn  her  rife  quickly 
'  from  the  fcvereft  blows  received  from  England^ 
and  reclaim  with  fuccefsful  energy  what  Ihc  had 
for  a  mOnient  been  deprived  of. 

.  •  The  hiftory  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  proves,  befides,  that  the  balance  of  power 
ibotween 'France  and  England  was  by  no  means 
Uniformly  .on  the' fame  lide.  The  war  which 
•iinillwd  in  the  year  1 76a;  was  the  moft  unfoctu- 
ihtttfc  of  all  foe  .Frfl^mie :  the  peace  of  Fontaine- 
•-••::  r  ;  ...  blcau 
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4kmi  wad  the  epoclvof,  her  deepifir  hmniltatite. 
Bitt.hQw.iras. the  .'Ataafeion  of  the  *two  livaiB  adi* 
46red  in  the  fhort  fpace  of.lwenl^  ycaoB^  .when 
the  French  navy  rofe  with  new  fplendour  from  its 
ttn^as^i  whmt  the  emjbire  of  :^tbe:  6as  mm  diij^ited 
"mill  'varioas  ibeoefs'  by  Frande  alid^  £p|^«Mb; 
when  victory  more  than  once  .^ttled  JUpon  the 
French  ;  and  when  thefe  fucceeded,  againft  all 
•^^Kp^Aation,  in  wifefling  the  moft  important  colo- 
^e$  in  the  wcftrld,  out  of  the  hand^  of  their  ad- 
"v^r&ries !  It  is  evident^  therefore,- that  the  powar 
*(»P6t<eat  Britain  did  pireiept  no  foch  pcispoiidd^ 
rant?e  beferetfaer<iv<$liftion,  dfr  tt»  be  arcohihuit 
iisfa9e6t*of  dread iafld >atattil')«  'Prime...  Tbe^fe- 
itarity^  her  territory^,  thepti«>ciptlJiob|^<^iiyli« 
itTations  of  a  ftttte.  with  iffl -'iii^i^lflfou{^sy  w» 
never  feriouflyenditigered  by ®n^h»dyihafvi^ 
fortoidttble;  ^nfl  in  Ifce  ptoptfi^^fphbfle  of  theifr 
t^valf^,  th^r  e6fnn)^<:(d,  coiofiriarl  inttr^s,  anfl 
Qftval  power,  the  advantage  ^^s'alinotl  as  often 
on  the  fide  of  France  as  on  that  of  ErtglaliA 
Td  this  muft  be  addfed',  that,  ifi^  the  year  1786.  «4ife 
fiirft  formal  trcrty  of  eomfrierc^  wa«  eoBcluded 
between  the  two  ri^aM^ates,  and  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  enmity  bctwefeto  fheta-  vvaf?  gradually  dy- 
ing away.  Since  th^i^camnKihcdiito^nt  oftboicigh- 
te^^hcefirfury,;  there  was  no  period  in  whirh  fhi 
pi^dbalbihtyirf  3 'lafting  pcacd  between  France 
and'J&glandWas  fo^grtat ;  in  which  the  danger 
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of  the  renewal  of  ihe  war  was  ib  remote,  (b  filfle 
to  be  dreaded,  as  at  the  moment  when  the  fVench 
revolution  broke  out 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  France  widi  reCp^ 
to  her  femritf :  let  us  now  confider  what  ^£» 
ticaJ  mfimenee  ihe  enjoyed. 

The  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  Veriailles  upoa 
the  afiavs  and  fortunes  of  Europe,  had  attained 
its  meridian  in  the  fplendid  days  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  declined  after  the  peace  of  RyflWick ;  the  war 
for  tb&Spantih  facceffion  had  remarkably  dimi* 
aiihed  it ;  and  though  it  afterwards  rofe  in  fome 
^cgEM^  yet  it  nefver  regained  the  extent  and  greats* 
se&'it  poflMed  in  aM>re  early  periods.  This  was 
partly,  indeed,  occafioned  by  changes  in  the  re^ 
latiyeftrength  of  the  European  powers;  but  ftUl 
snore*  and  in  one  ienfe  excluliyely,  by  the  per** 
fopal  character  of  the  prince  who  afcended  the 
throne  after  Lewis  XIV.  Had  fuch  changes  ^ot 
happened  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  Aili  the  ioflu* 
ence  of  France  muft  liave  been  confiderably  lef^^ 
under  the  government  of  a  peaceable  and  mode« 
rate,  or,  fiill  more,  of  a  weak  and  indolent  mo« 
nar^h,  than  under  the  fceptre  of  a  warlike,,  am* 
bilious,  a<5llve,  and  enterprifing  prince.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  defliny  of  all  earthly  ^eatnefeand 
dominion !    The  brevity  of  human  life  forlnds 

the 
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the  works  of  man  to  be  ctemaL  The  inherit-* 
anoe  of  an  Alexander^  a  Ceefar,  a  Gengb  Kban, 
aGuftavus  Addphus,  have  all  of  tbem  under- 
gone revolutions  much  peater  than  thofe  of 
X^ewis  XIV.  in  the  haods  of  hk  defcendaats. 

£ut  to  determine  upon  ptinc^les  pf  truth 
and  juftice^  how  far  France  experienced  a  real 
misfortune,  andacaufeofjuil  complaint,  in  the 
diminution  of  her  influence  in  the  general  fyftem 
under  Lewis  XV.  we  muft  in  the  &r&  phce  ex^ 
'  amine  and  determine  what  ihould  be  the  proper 
sieafiireof  thatinfluenoe ;  the  extent  to  which  it 
ouglit,  upon  grounds  of  equity  and  general  utilityy 
to  be  carried.    Wtoever  we  fix  the  limit  oC 
the  extent  we  aliign  to  it,  ih  is  clear  and  undeni* 
able  that  Lewis  XIV.  had  gone  beyond  it.    His 
arbitiary  and  unjuft  pretenfions,  the   haughti- 
nets  With  whidi  he  announced  them>.  the  terror 
he  Qnread  among  his  neighbours,  the  general  mif- 
truil  prevailing  in  £un^,    the  alliances  and 
coyditiuuB  fo  often  formed  and  renewed,  as  the 
only  fieoQuiie  againft  bis  plans ;  all  theie  things 
fiifficiently  ihow,  that  his  views  were  incompa- 
tible with  the  peace  and  iafety  of  the  icfl,  and  in 
diredt  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  confli* 
tution.    Theexhaufied  Aate  in  which  he  left  bis 
kingdom  proved  fiill  more  :  it  proved  that  be  had 
exceeded  his  flrength ;  that  he  had  facrificed  th^ 
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true  intcrefis  of  His  ootmtv^  to?a  t:bima0a  of  gtcM^ 
neb,  doqiintcb^  and:  (skat ;  tint  tie  bad;bfleii:i]|* 
porfuitof  objei^e^  in  whicb.  a  moM  eakebleaed 
pol  icjc  ^ould  Jaam:  dif^^reioi  no  veal  adwntage- 
even  to  EranoCk  Jt  i  was  ao  misfortune.  Foe  tha 
worid,  it  was  for  the  happineis  of  France,  that 
kisfuccdTcnqnaooocad  his colbiiaLpbojdSls,  his 
extravagant  .effi>rts,  bis.  xeiJilera  ioterfeveuQe'  iif: 
alltkttaiairs  of  Europs^  Tbe  dignity,  of!  a.  aa* 
tion  is. not  lowered,  nor  its  real  importance  dimi* 
Bi(hed,  hy  tenouncing'UpduepreteafioiiatoiBef* 
dtfiSUe^ influence.  It  often  becomes  firoogar in  Mr 
ality  by  what  it  lofes*  im  appeaiHafice^  BValnce^ 
so^de  more  iipportiint  adt^anoeain.^viery  hvaiyi}^ 
of  public  vielfar^)  under  thepeaceful  adnunadra^ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  than  in  the*  mo^t  tei)- 
liant  times  of  Lewis  $1 V. 

It  is  true  tbat  the  esoooSBi^  iorbeannaeof  the 

French  miniftry  under  Lewis  XV.  often  degcsnor 
rated,  p^rticuiarly  in  the. latter  part  of  his  reign^ 
into  dangerous  careleflbe&y  ^od  foioKtimes  iato. 
total  apathy ;  and  France  permitted  undertakinga> 
which  it  could  and  ought  to  haFO  oppo^*  But 
it  mufl  not  be  ikid^  that  her  ioflqeoce,  becaufe 
negleded  during  thi&  period. of  relaxation,  waa 
therefore  annihilated.  The.dements  of  that  inf- 
luence exifted  as  formerly ;  a  more  eoerg^ic. 
government  would  foon  have  le^eAahlUlupd  it. 
z  The 
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Thtt  p9rt  9£M  ^  Fmoce  utickr  Lewl^  Xyi.  pap- 
IkttlaT^  fjmn  U(ie  begini)iDg  of  the  Ameiicaii 
VftTv  toibe  comfpeoQ^jpoK^t  ot  l)er  iatcrnal  dil^ 
^n£onB^  refcmbled  in  notl^iDg  the  mndadt  of  ^ 
nation  *f  iunjp  into  GOBteoopt  and  iBlignificancy^ 
deprived  of  its  former  charaA^r,  an4  almoft  for-^ 
gotten  in  Europe."  Tbi$  proved  tbajt  Francf^ 
^poflcOed  all  that  a  nation  of  the  firft  raulc, 
pogbt  to  pofle&  and  defira  to  preferve ;  that  iho 
Aillheld  the  rank  that  l^longed  to  her  in  thepon 
Htical  fjdiem,  on  account  of  her  tr?ternal  ftrengtli 
pnd  her  external  relationa;  and  that  of  the 
changes  in  Eompe,  which  had  in  the  mean  tioii^ 
t&ken  place,  there  were  none  of  a  nature  to  dk 
mtnilfa  her  legitimate  influence.  An  impartial 
fisnsey  of  her  political  fituation  at  that  time,  will 
confirm  thefe  truths,  and  Ifapport-  them  ^gainft 
all  the  £>phifiical  declamations  qf  difcontent^  oc 
the  ungMifiM  difregarfiof  forntor  advantageat 

The  lojations  between  France  and  Gbrmakv 
finca  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lu4 
heen  as  fi^yooi^ble  to  the  interelts  qf  France,  as 
the  moft  iixgenioua  federal  policy  could  havo 
Gontrired  to  make  them.  PruiCa,  from  the  mo- 
Boent  of  hfer  eleratibn,  became  a  counterpoife  to 
tile  HouCb  of  Auftria,  incomparably  more  uieful 
to  France  than  that  ihe.  was  formerly  obliged  to 
by  un(»taia  and  ix^perfeiSt  aUiaiKea  with 
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tlie  members  of  the  EmiMre.  From  tliAU  timc^ 
France^  in  every  poflible  conjundfaliw,  had  the: 
choice  of  two  allies^  almoft  equally  powerful ; 
ihe  was  always  fure  of  one  of  them.  She  fixed 
on  Auflria ;  and  the  conleqoence  of  that  choioey 
fb  ofteti  blamed^  was  a  peace  of  thirty  yeart^ 
with  Germany ;  thirty  years  of  andifiurbed  tran* 
quillity,  on  the  only  fidp  expofed  to  an  attack. 
We  are  not  here' to  examine  whether  the  miniftry* 
of  Lewis  XV.  did  not  go  too  far  in  this  new 
connexion  ;  and  whether  its  participation  in  the 
ibven  years  war  was  not  an  impolitic  meafare.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  even  the  alliance  of  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  with  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria^  did  not 
prevent  France  from  ofiering  protection  to  every, 
flate  threatened  by  the  fuperior  ilrength  of  that 
power ;  that  notwithflandingy  or  rather  on  aocom^ 
of  that  aUiance»  ihe  interfered  as  a  mediatnx  in  the 
war  of  thefacceffion  in  Bavaria^  and  in  the  con- 
teft  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  thai  till 
the  year  1789,  there  was  no  fovereign  of  any 
confequence  in  Germany,  not  excepting  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  who  did  not  more  or  leis  cndeavoor 
to  gain  her  friendftiip ;  to  many  of  them  an  oh* 
jecl  of  the  firft  importance.  As  long  as  the  SkU 
lianca  with  Auiiria  interfered  not  with  other  in«- 
terefts,  France^  with  reafon,  adhered  to  it: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  depended  upoi> 
berfelf  to  return  to  her  former  fyftem^  whenevea 
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Attfiria  fhoald  betray  intentions  incompatible 
witli  the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  that  witU 
the  faperior  advantage  no\^  ariiing  from  the 
pdwer  of  Pruffia^  and  the  inflnence  of  that  Viatc 
on  the  north  of  Germany.  Surely  fuch  a  fitna- 
tion  was  the  yery.reverfe  of  dangerous  and  uofii* 
Tourable,  and  was  fuch  as  France  bad  never  beea 
placed  in  either  before  or  fince  the  treaty  of  Weft* 
pbalia. 

Since  the  year  1761,  France  had  been  cloieljr 
connefled  with  Spain.  This  connexion,  founded 
upon  the  celebrated  Family  Compadt^  fecured  to 
France  the  refources,  by  no  means  unimportant^ 
of  a  nation  advantageoufly  lltuated  in  her  vi- 
doity ;  gave  her  the  difpofal  of  a  fleet  of  eighty 
I)iip8  of  war,  and  part  of  the  treafijres  of  Mexico 
luid  Peru.  It  waa.furely  no  weak,  contemptible^ 
Bndwiftaken  politics  on  the  part  of  France,  that 
procured  fuch  b  powerful  Support  at  the  time  of 
iier  greateft  adverlity.  That  fhe  was  not  oUiged 
to  fuboiit  unconditionally  to  the  terms  wfatcli 
£ogland«would  have  impoied ;  that  flie  was  en* 
aUed  twenty  yearsafterwards,  with  the  afliflance 
of  her  ally,  to  drive  her  rival  out  of  North  Atnc* 
rica;  that  the  ccoidud  .  of  Spain  waa^  during 
thirty  years,  imfdicitly  fubmitted  to  her  controls 
and  that  ihe  found  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  diipofed 
to  renew  that  fiibmiflion^  even  amid  the  Hofima 
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the  Turkiih  empire  mufl  be  attributed  to  the  bad- 
nefs  of  its  confiitution,  the  errors  o(  its  adminif- 
fration>  the  defedts  in  every  part  of  its  military 
iyfiem,  and,  above  all,  to  the  increafing  dilpro* 
portion  between  the  always  improving  govern- 
ments of  Europe,    and  the  barbarous  Afiatic 
policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.    While  all  other 
nations  were  progreffively  civilized^  cultivated^ 
and  enriched ;    Turkey,  ft  ill  adhering  to  long* 
exploded  principles  and   fu perditions  cuiix)m89 
made  no   advance  whatever.     The  efforts  of 
France,  and  the  mutual  jealouiies  of  its  neigh- 
bours, long  preferved  it  from  total  ruin  ;  but  the 
internal  principle  of   diftblution    overpowered 
thefe  adventitious  aids ;  the  duration  of  this  em* 
pire  became  every  day  more  problematic,  and  at 
lad  its  final  ruin  appeared  to  be  at  hand.    The 
miniflry  of  Lewis  XV.  ought  certainly  iq  have 
fupported  this  important  ally  more  efiedlually 
again d  the  attempts  of  Ruffia;  and  they  added 
to  the  error  here  committed,  by  abandoning  the 
Porte  entirely  at  the  peace  of  1774.    But  th» 
feolt  is  conlidcrably  leifened,  and  in  Ibme  degree 
excafed,  by  the  difficulties  involving  a  contrary 
condu^.    The  bulinefs  of  defending  an  ally  fo 
deaf  to  the  fuggedions  of  found  politics ;  fo  care- 
lefs  of  the  means  of  its  own  fafety ;  fo  averfe  from 
aqd  incapable  of  any  joint  undertaking,  and  op- 
j^&d  to  a  power  fi>  didant  from  France^  t^  near 

to 
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to  ifiblf ;  would  have  embarraifedlfairtoldeii:  and 
moil  enterpriiing  miniflry.  Ye^,  nohvithfiaod* 
ing  all  the  changes  which  happened  iu  Europe^ 
the  influence  of  the  French  court  at  Conftanti* 
nople  remained  undiminilhed ;  and  had  It  not 
been  for  the  French  revolution^  it  would  have 
continued  entire  ootil  the  total  diffolution  of  the 
Turkiih  empire,  an  event  which  France  would 
certainly  have  fpared  no  efforts  to  retard. 

Russia  was  the  only  leading  ilate  over  which^  v 
("ranee  never  enjoyed  any  permanent  influence. 
The  reaibn  of  this  is  evident :  their  general  ia- 
teiefls  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  they  mu* 
tually  though  tacitly  concurred  to  fupport,  was 
the  only  important  objed  common  to  the  politics 
of  France  and  Ruffia,  Their  principal  point 
of  contad,  the  interefts  of  Turkey,  was  pcccf- 
farily  a  fource  of  conllant  oppofition  between 
them.  England,  moreover,  by  lier  great  com- 
mercial connexions  with  Ruflia,  had  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  gradually 
weakened,  and  at  length  almoft  annihilated  the 
influence  of  the  French  court    at  St.   Peterf- 

l>urgh« 

* 

Notwithftauding  this,  however,  it  more  than 
onoe  revived  when  a  favourable  opportunity  oc* 
curred;  and  in  the  year  1787  produced  an  adtv 

vantageous 
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^rttageous  treaty  of  comraercc  fcetwcen  tlic  twd 
nations.  This  treaty  would  indeed  have  been 
dearly  purchafed  by  Ftancb  if  the  deilru(9i6a  of 
the  Turkilh  empire  had  been  the  price  of  it.  But 
fho  general  fy  flerti  of  Europe  was  then  fo  hap^ly 
MgaiiiMdy  that  France  might  fafely  regard  that 
Mtaftrophe  as  dtftant  and  improbable.  Two 
pfowerful  weights  were  oppofed  to  the  preponde- 
rance of  Rnffia  :  Auftria,  if  divided  from  it,  was 
always  ready  to  countera6t  its  attempts  upon 
Turkey;  if  not,  Pruffia  maintained  the  balance; 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  Turkifh  war  fufiicientrf 
proves  that  Pruifia  was  equal  to  the  taik.  Thud 
the  grcateft  danger  which  France  could  ever 
dread  from  Ruflia,  wa«  ayertcd  without  any  Sm-» 
mediate  effort  of  its  own. 

There  was  another  and  a  very  important  point, 
on  which  it  ought  to  have  oppofed  the  plaris  of 
Ruffia  at  an  early perxod.  So  foog  as  Poland  cx- 
ifted,  an  extenfive  influence  in  all  the  north  of 
Europe  was  fecuned  to  France.  The  firft  par- 
tition of  that  country  paved  the  way  forjts  fub- 
fequcnt  annihilation  i  and  France  beheld  that  par- 
tition with  unexpe6led  indifference.  This  was  a 
great  and  unpaidonable  fault;  the  greater  too^ 
as  France  might  probably  have  averted  that  blow 
without  recourfe  to  arms,  by  a  decided  inter- 
fcrence  only;  aad  perhaps  by  a  fimple  negotia- 
tion 
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lion  v^kh  Aofiria^  who^  of  aH  thd  powers  coit<^ 
txtned  in  the  partitioiiy  bsKl  the  fmallefl  intereft 
tn  it,  and  evidently  the  Iraft  indioation  towards 
the  meafare.  The  fault  wa$  fo  mudi  the  greater, 
as  the  partition  of  Poland  tequited  the  moft  uri- 
•ufual  of  all  combination^  the-mofl  dangerous 
to  Prance,  and  at  the  fame  time  that- which  Ihc 
might  the  moft  feafily  haVe  prevented^ the  coin* 
'crdence  of  Ruffia;  Pruflta,  and  Auftria.  No 
on^'will  attempt  to  juftif^  or  eveii  excufe  this 
fault,  which  fufficiently  proves  the  profound 
lethargy  of  the  French  miniftry  in  the  laft  years  of 
%ewis  XVv:  but  its  confeqii^nces  were  in  reality 
Ifefs  prejudicial  to  Prance  than  is  commonly  fup- 
4)o(cd.  Thfe  formation  and  execution  of  fuch  a 
•plan  in  the  very  fight  of  Prance,  was  for'  her 
-{he  moft:  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  W; 
'but  the  pofitic^i  difcredit  of  that  condudl.  could 
nn  fa'dl  only  attach  to  the  mini ftry  and  govern- 
^toferit' *  guilty  of  fuch-  negligence.'  In  the  place 
where  I  'fhall  dtibuls  the  relations  of  the  powers 
concerned  in  that  partition,  I  ihall  endeavour  to 
prove  ftiat  the  treaty  of  r  772  neither  deftroyed  nor 
materially  injured  the  balance  of  Europe,  fo  as 
to  hurt  the  interefts  of  Prance ;  that  it  was  evei^ 
nfeful  to  her  in  fome  reipefts';  that  her  influence 
in  Poland  was  flill  conliderable ;  and  that  the 
iotkl  difiblutibn  of  that  kingdom,  though  tin- 
doiibtedly  prepared,  was  by  no'  means  decidcdji 
by  the  firfl  partition,  '        . 

I  Though 


;:  Theogh  FrtinKe  waa  nbt  Atffidoitlf  Adivt  ia 
cppoiing  the  fabjedion  of  Poland;  fhc  was,  on  the 
other  hand,. more fucceftOjL  iadiredliing  the  ai&hi 
of  SwedeHy  according  to.  her  o^n  interdl.  Att 
unhappy  confti^utioo,  whichi  under  the  appearr 
ance  of  (ectiring  the  prerogatives  of  the  ftates, 
introduced  faAioA  and  difq^d^r^had,  iince  the 
year.  1720,  deprived  that  kingdom  of  all  dignity 
and  confequence,  and  gradually  converted  it  into 
a  province  of  Ruilia.  By  the  fubveriion  o^  this 
confiitution^  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  the  reftbration  of  that  independence 
to  the  government,  without  wbich.it  was  but  a 
powerlefs  fadion;  it  was  evident  that  Rufiia 
inuft  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  inftrumento 
of  its  preponderance  in  the  North.  The, French 
miniflry  accompliihed  this  important  revolution. 
The  plan  was  formed  at  Paris ;  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  from  thence  direded  and  encouraged 
to  this  great  undertak.ing»  and  relying  on  the 
friendihip  of  France,  be  achieved  it  in  a  man- 
ner equally  fortunate  and  fudden.  This  event, 
fo  favourable  to  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
North,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the  court 
of  Petcrfhurg,  was  brought  about  in  the  year 
X772 ;  at  a  time  when  the  miniftry  of  Verlailles 
ieemed  to  have  reached  the  laft  ftag?  of  indolence 
and  weaknefs  :  how  can  we  then  believe  that 
|**rance  had  c^a|e^  tp  hold  an  important  place  ia 
the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  ?  . . 

What 
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can  ontjr  he  a  proof  of  the  mojiifintar/>weabK&;> 
by  no  means  cif  the  ut|er  decay,  of  ^  BQUt*«9Jk 
influence  of  France.  The  changes  brought 
about  in  that  countrj^  by  England  and  Piuifiia 
were  certainly  hoftile  to^the  intereil;s  of  France; 
They  were  indeed  doubly'prejndicial  to  ho? :  diey 
ftrengthened  the  party,  which  had  always  be^n  in 
oppoifiCion  to  France;  and  they  threw  thd  go^ 
vemitient  of  the  Unitedl^ovinceSj  probably  ifor  a 
long  time,  into  the  arms  of  Gitat  Britain.  But 
what,  after  all,  was  this  mighty  change,  when 
contideitd  in  a  proper  light  ?  The  momentary  fub-* 
je3i6n  of  a  party,  which  France  had  long  fup^ 
ported ;  which  had  often  triumphed  by  hec  aflift^ 
ance ;  and  was  far  from  being  fubdued  for  ever*; 
Thti  party,  encouraged, '  and  mofe  than  once 
armed/  by  France,  had,  during  mor^  than  a 
century,  made  head  againft  its  rival*  The.  latter 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  violence 
and  extravagance  of  its  adver&ries  induced  iwo 
great  powers  to  offer  protedlion  to  the  Houie  of 
Orange ;  at  which  time  the  domefiic  troubles  of 
France  precluded  the  chance  of  any  efiectual  op- 
pofition  from  her.  The  attempt  was  fucce&ful  $ 
but  the  feeds  of  divifion  remained ;  andafewyears 
would  have  fliown  that  there  ftill  exifted  an  Anti« 
orange  fadiion  and  French  intereft  in  Holland, 

r 
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even  if  tbeftonns  of  the'revoludoii  had  oot  fo  icon 
difcioied  the  true  ftate  of  patties  ther^  and  the 
nm£urt  of  their  ^pe^tive  fiiength. 

•  l^e  terolutton  wbicH  took  pkoe  in  HoUsaA 
in  the  year  1787,  was  the  efiedi  of  acotKUcrence 
of  (nrcumiiailces,  which  danhot  with  juftioebe 
£i|d  to  hare  dccaiibn0d  any  peimaqent  chapge  in 
the  balance  of  Europe.  It  lowered,  fpr  a  tiiac;^ 
the  political  credit  of  (he  French  miniftry ;  but 
did  not  deftroy  it  Befidea  whtch^  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  pfertodbitbisrta.tbQ.fubjod 
of  our  reafoning.  We  ftrd  fpeaking  Of  the  fitu^ 
ation  of  Europe  before  the  Frendi^revoUitioUt 
which^  with  refpefi  to  J'rancie^  though  dot  to 
Butope  in  general,  hadioertainly  ooxnmenced  ta 
the  year  1787 ;  tlk>ttgh.'the^  foenes  of  tbi^t  tidtf 
wecetely  preparatoiy  td  the  fubfe^eof  importu 
anteatafirdphes. 

I  think  I  have  j^roVed^ 

I  ft,  That,  during  the  period  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of»  the  political  fccurity  of  France  was 
pt  gfeat  and  as  firmly  eftdblifhed  in  evieryveflhn^ 
tial  pointy  as  cptild  be  deiired  or  imagined ;  that 
her  geographical  fituation,.  the  nktute  6f  her 
frontiers,  the  magnitude  of  her  internal  rtfouroes^ 
and  even  the  general  interefla  of  furrounding 

nations, 
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nations/  Qombmed  not  only  to  fiip^rt  that 
leonriiy^  ubut  to  enfure  it  in  tbe  completeft 
manner. 

r  ftdly;  That  the  influence  of  Franpe  in  the  fe- 
4deml  ff &sm  of  Europe  was  fully  adequate  to  her 
veal,  political  importance ;  that  it  was  diminifli* 
cd  iinoe  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  fo  much 
only  as  it  had  then  been  carried  too  iar ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  temporary  errors  of  a 
weak  adminiftration,  not  to  any  unfavourable 
change  in  the  balance  of  power^  nor  to  a  pofi- 
4ive  decreafe  of  this  influence  itielf^  that  it  failed 
in  fome  particular  inflances  to  operate  with 
energy  and  efTed. 

'  'S^dlyj  That  France,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution^  was  feared  by  all  the  greater 
liawers;  u^hile  her  fri^ndihip  and  &vour  were 
fought  and  cultivati^d  by  moft  of  the  fmaller ; 
;that  her  jelatioqs  with  Germany  were  mqre 
fiabjk  and  adwntageoMS  than  m  any  other  pe- 
riod of.  modern  :hiftpry  ;  that  evpry  ^ppreheo,- 
£on  Ruilia  might  occafion  was  fufficiently  coun- 
teracted by  the  iituation  of  the  other  powersj 
(hat  her  alliances,  her  patrqnager  or  her  policy, 
enabled  her  to  govern,  ^xclufively  or  princi- 
:pally;  in  all  the  (huthern  Hates  of  Europe ;  i(i 
Spain,  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  ConfUotioojple ;  and  that  the  lofs 
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df  influence  fufiaincd  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  the  year  i77'a»  was  repaired  by  a  more  fidid 
and  efie£live  connexion  with  Sweden. 

•  4thly'and  laftly,  That  Prince,  coniid^red  at 
a  maritime  ftate,  was  mo)^  than  once: the  fuc« 
cefsful  rival  of  the  only  nation  iUe  had  caufe  to 
fear ;  that  her  inferiority  was  never  permanent ; 
-and  that  the  lafi  naval  war  in  this  period  was  the 
fooA  fuccefsful  and  honourable  (he  had  ever 
waged  againft  England. 

'  It  is  this  period,  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the 
time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution^ that  we  muft  look  to  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  confequence  of  France  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  Europe.  Let  thofe  who  can  perceive 
nothing  but  decay  and  diforganization  2  nothing 
but  unnatural  alliances,  contempt  of  all  lawsj 
and  neglect  of  all  federal  principles^  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  French  monarchy  :  let  them, 
if  they  have  the  aflurance  to  do  it,  in  defiance 
of  hifiory,  and  in  oppofition  to  undeniable 
truths,  aflert,  that  France  was  then  degraded 
to  a  fubordinate  rank ;  was  incapable  of  main- 
taining the  balance ;  was  abandoned,  perfecuted^ 
and  defpiled  by  the  reft  of  Europe :  but  they 
ihould  not  merely  affert  all  thb ;  they  ihould 
prove  it  ♦. 

Austria; 
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AirST&IA. 

That  dread  of  a  dangerous  prepondenlnce  ou 
the  part  of  this  ilatc,'  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  iixfeenth^  to  the  end  of  the  ieventeenth 
century,  had  principally  infiuenced  the  politics 
oJf  Europe^  has  been  conliderably  diminiihed 
lince  the  treaty  of  Wefiphalia  j  and  efpecially 
fince  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  from  which  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fccret  views  and 
wifhes  of  her  fovereignfli,  Aufiria  has  niore  fre- 
quently been  engaged,  in  wars  for  her  own  pre- 
fervation^  and  in  defence  of  the  balance  of 
Europe,  than  to  aggrandize  herfelf.  The  mo(t: 
brilliant  epoch  in.  the  hiAory  of  this  monarchy 
was  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
^hen  the  immenfe  inheritance  of  Charles  V. 
feemed  about  to  be  again  united  under  the 
iceptre  of  its  fovereigns :  but  the  principles  of 
the  political  balance  prevailed  agamft  the  genioi 
of  Auflria  and  the  vi6\ories  of  Prince  Eugene  $ 
and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  placed  a  Bourboo 
on  the  throne  of  Spain*.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  VL  a  dangerous  dorm  gathered  about 
thc^  Houfe  of  Auftri^.  It  was  to  its  own  firm- 
iiefs  in  the  firft  places  and  in  the  next  to  thp 
weight  which  Epglaod,  at  this  crifis,  -  threw 
^into  the  fcale  of  ^e  Queen  of  Hungary  (thereby 
lf£ain  defeating  the  plans  of  France}^   that  Auf* 
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tria  was  indebted  for  its  prefenration  from  (hat 
danger,  apd  for  the  maintenance  of  her-rank  in 
.  Europe,  with  the  greater  part,  though  Aot  the 
tvbole  of  her  poflefEons.  The  treaty  of  Aik^* 
la-Chapeire  reftored  the  Tmpibiial  houie  tb  itii 
former  place' with  refpcft  -to  France  ihd  the 
(Jerman  empire ;  only  what  FruYfia  had'ii^reiied 
from  if,  was  Iriretrievably  loft  ;  and  the'laft  at- 
tempt" to  recover  it,  terminated  unfuccefsfully^ 
after  fevcn  years  of  unavailing  blocklihed. 

Of  ihe  principal  ctatig^  in  the  gdneral  jpoK^ 
tical  fyflem,  during  the  elghtcentth  century; 
there  haf e  been  two  advantag^ilB  knd  two  pre- 
judicial to  the  ^wcr  of  At^ftria.  The^fiivbur- 
ible  events  were,— i,  Thc5  graduat  encrvitloh  of 
the  Turks,  which  from  the  tinie  of  ^he  treaty  of 
Paflarowitz  Vas  continually  i)rogrcflite;  iandi 
idly,  the  alliiance  withTran^^e  in  the  yi^ar  17^6^. 
The  firflbf  thefe  chanjges  delivered  Auftrik^lrb'ni 
W  moft  dangerous  enemj;  and  thas'lcftr'hfet 
free  to  d^pte  to  other  obje<5fs,  a  cdnfidferablfe 
%rce,  fbitn^rly  kdpt  in  eonifent  'rcadih As4o  6^- 
•fofe  that'  KoflSe  ^b^er;  "Tht  aliiinfcd  'wttfc 
"^raftce'etiabfed^her 'to  WalhfeW  her  infltieirce'  ill 


V^cohricxl6n^^^w^fth^M3aB4::  '"fAikm^t^^  TM^ 

'V/ik  WMui^ih'  kift^<4^-te^UdfiM*t!id-^. 

felCon  of  a  provipcf^i^i^U  on  accdunt  of  its 
aIiI        3  f  I  diftancc) 


dGlbnoe  from  tlie  rf$b  Hwift  a}wa;s  iA^€  beeti 
defend^  with  d^culty^  add^.sevw  without 
great  expenfe. 

Itlbe^changegpre^icial^o^he  Houfeof  Auf- 
tria^  viCTCy  on  the  -one  hand^  the  extraor^inaf^ 
aggrandizement  of  Rufiiai;  -^nd,  on  the  othe^^ 
thegrowti)  and  coniblidation  of  the  poyrer  of 
Fruffia.  .T)ie  aggrandizraieot  of  Rui&L  di« 
mlniflied  the  ;benefictal  efib^s  which  the  <)ecay 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  would .  othervyife  haitre 
liad'for  Aufiria ;.  and  this  contemptil;>le  oe^hhour 
was  replaced  by  a  power,  whole  firength  and 
ambition,  wbofe  aiSivtty  and  eQterprifing  fpi% 
required  the  confiant  vigilance  of  the  Auflru^ 
government.  The  elevation  of  Pruflia  was  ajfi 
event  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  the  Imperial 
faoufe;  it  deprived  it  of  one  of  Its  moii  Valu* 
abk: provinces,  of  halfitSiinfkienice'inQeitiimy^ 
-andmudh  of  its^i^^tin  Europe*  .  Thtrtaaty 
of  1756  was  not  an  lad^oate  coo&peniation  ^fth: 
this  lofs;  audit 'mufiy  on'the  wh6k,  ^eon- 
iefBsd,  that,  the  unfavourable  xhaiigds  confide- 
•ably- overbalanced  *hc.eif(eote  that  wereforttt- 
natte  for  Auariain  the  eighteenth.  centvii^«:  H«r 
only  important  acquifition,  after  the  death  of 
.  Charles  VI .  was  that  part  of  Poland.fi^tjed  to 
^et  by  the  treaty  of  177a :  butrthai'.was.onljfaa 
'icMqfahfaleht  'fbr'iidiUatr.aikgttitiitations  to  the  ti^ 
tifories  ofRdffia  and  Prdflia,  concerted' betwech 
:.  .  ;  "     thole 
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f  hofe  powers,  'the  acce&on  of  Aufiria  to  that 
treaty  was  more  a  matter  of  neceffity  than  of 
choice*. 

Auftria  has  therefore,  in  no  inftance,  deftroy- 
td  the  balance  of  Europe  for  her  own  advan- 
tage. Her  relative  importance  in  the  general 
fyftcm  has  rather  been  diminiihed  than  aug- 
mented in  the  laft  century ;  and  becaufe  ihe  has 
always  been  inferior  to  France  in  her  geogra- 
phical, political,  and  federal  relations,  as  wdl 
as  in  her  means  of  defence,  Ihe  has  fuffered 
more  from  the  changes  that  took  place  in  th^ 
laft  century.  Perhaps,  indeed,  when  impar^ 
ttklly  confidered,  Ae,  of  all  the  leading  powerii 
hzs  the  jufteft  grounds  of  complaint. 

The  adlive  and  cnterprifing  charaiaer  of 
Jofeph  11.  produced,  indeed,  many  projects  of 
extending  his  dominions,  and  of  rounding  their 
limits,  which  alarmed  his  neighbours,  and 
were  the  fubje£ts  of  heavy  complaints  of  ufurp- 
ation  and  ambition.  But  the  truth  is,  tiiat 
not  one  of  thefe  projcAs  was  carried  into  cxc- 
ctttionf ;  and  inftead  of  dcmonftrating  a  total 

*  VidcNotcM. 

f  «» Notwhtiftftndtog theaoMtiouf  dMnddriif  Jofeph, He 
ttoqttmitd,  duriog  hb  whok  reign,  to  be  inore  alarmed  f<^ 
the  bfttff  than  gmified  by  the  extenfion  of  his  dominiooi.'* 
►-Sacua. 
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^aiit  of  all  fcdcratbe  principles,  and  the  de- 
fhnAion  of  all  political  cqliilibriutn,  their  fate, 
on  the  contrary,  affords  a  ihriking  proof  of 
the  continued  exiftcnce  of  a  federal  confiitutioii, 
of  a  fySkax  neither  weak  nor  contemptible. 
•The  firfl  of  the  plans  of  Jofeph  which  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of  maturity,  was  that 
which  had  part  of  Bavaria  for  its  objeft.  He 
feized  the  opportunity  to  execute  it  when  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Houie  of  Wittelfbach  be- 
came extind  by  thp  death  of  the  EleiSlor  Maxi- 
miKan  Jofeph*  The  refult  of  that  undertaking 
is  well  known  ;  the  King  of  Paruflia  oppofed  it 
with  arms ;  the  courts  of  Pruilia  and  France 
employed  all  the  powers.of:  negotiation  to  in- 
duce Aullria  to  renounce  preteniions  evidently 
unfounded.  Judice  prevailed ;  and  Aufiri^,  at 
the  treaty  of  Teschbnt,  received  fcarcely  one 
fifteenth  of  the  country  of  which  Ihe  had  claim- 
ed the  half.  Even  that  trifling  acquifition  was 
purchafed  by  confenting  to  wave  all  future  ob- 
jediions  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  Kmg  of  Pruflia 
to  the  Franconian  principalities^ 

Th^  fecond  undertaking  of  the  fame  nature 
was  diredcd  againft  Holland.  The  Emperor 
taok  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  a  war 
with  England  had  involved  that  republic,  to  fet 
up  a  number  of  prctenfions  which  had  no  fo^iM}- 

ation 
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lltion  but  ibis,  flwill  orpover*  He  declared  tiie 
b^rier  trea^ty  '^  ijis  to/be  auU.aod  void ;  re* 
.quimditho.lttiuls  of  ibs  Nethedaoda  to  be  (TO- 
Asiecdi  to^  theiflafe  in  > which  tbejr  were  befbide 
II16  treaty . of  Ntmegaoi  y  and  !kfily,  lofiAcd  npon 
the^xpcmng  of  the  Schddt, ;  which  Holland  waa 
accuOoined  to  cocifidcr  aa  a  death*bk»v1o  hat 
commerce^  and  wbioh  had  been  elprefsly  for* 
bidden  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia*  Here  wa$ 
one  of  thofe  cafea  in  which  the  weaker  can  on]^ 
feek  refuge  againfl  the  nrurpatton.of.:a  ficongor 
power  in  thecoinnK>n  intcrefls  of  the  fe(l,  in  the 
firmne^  of  their  oppiplitibn>  in .  the  juflice  and 
^ifficacy  of  their  meafores.  Had  there  no  longer 
oifiedany  law  of  natioBs,  no  longer  any  federal 
«OBfiUation  in  Europe^  Holland  would  only  ha)ie 
had  to  choofe  between  a^  expenfiye^  and  pro- 
bably YraiucGe&fQl  war^  or  an  unoonditional 
fbrrenderof  what  conftttuted  much^of  the  ik- 
eority  .of  her  fronticTB  ;  ofMafirlcbt^  of  the  ;ib* 
vereignty  of  the  Scheldt,  &c.  Her  iituatwi 
was  the  more  critical^  as  the  very  iftate  ;from 
which  Holland  was  naturally  to  expe^  ^  the 
greateft  affiftance,  was  engaged  with  her  anta* 
gonift  in  one  of  ihoie  ^^  monftrous  alUances/* 
wbidi  are  nowi&id  '^  to  have,  defircyed  the 
"vety  foundations  X)f  the  whole  political  lyAfan/' 
and'  **  to  h^e  iddLveredup  >4fae  ifmaller.  ftidm» 
#ilbiAit  refouTGc^  at  the  memy  of  thegceatec/* 
.:  Did 


pidthe  cQQfequeQce  ftally  jUfiify^  tiie&  fintiUf 
cmclnfions'?  The  very  revctfo.  ;Notwithflan<Jing 
(he  importance  Fcande  atUched  tp  hkr.ccin* 
nesdon  witti:Al%ft^ia«  and  all  the  aclvtntagcs  Aie 
hftd  dajred'  Ironiut: liii  the .  Ameorati .\^,  then 
j^  'OOQoladedj^  r  ntftwUMaridin^.  thq.  tie9  .  of 
Uood.whioh/unitfd:  th^  Ee^poror  an^  tb0  H^^ 
of  Bowbob  ;  Ftaace  i]tepped. forward  as  a  iHe^r 
atrix  in  hd^lfief ;Holl^fid»  add  loondudled.  the 
i^its  of  that  iftate  with^U*  the  impartiality  dnA 
energy  of  the  meft  ctolightop^d  politics  ♦•:  "Th* 
Eo^ror  was;  oompelled  to  for^o  all  his  pn>- 
teiiiiona ;'  itfae  Dutoh:  preferted  their  frontier 
iowtta ;  thid  Scheldt  was  not  opened ;  aind  th^ 
whole  da:r]^er,. ended,  withr  the  republic  b?in|; 
obliged  to  pty  a  wmparatively  infigniiicant  fum ; 
and  even  of  that,  Franceundertook  to  di^harge 
a  conliderable.  part,  ia  order  to  bri^g  the  matter 
laore  Speedily  to  a  co^clufiom  , 

The  third  ^great  project  of  the  Emperor  waa 
that  whicb  impelled  him,  in  the  year  1 788,  to 
j^telare  war;agaitift  the  Ottoman  empire*  A  dlir 
eiiffioQof  the  oi^igin  and  progrefs  of  this  war 
would  ht  fdrcign  to  my  purpdfe,  but  the  tertoi- 
ji^ion  and  refult  of  it  afford  the  firongeft  aod 
mod  irrefragable  arguments  againft  the  aifertiofi 
that,  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re* 

«  Vide  Note  N. 
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irolutibn^  Ae  balance  of  power  .Wa§  an'  ehipff 
term/'  When  the  Torkifh  war  broke  out,  the 
internal  diflenfions  of  Franoe  w«t«  ftich  as  tb 
prevent  her  taking  ahyis6Kve  part  ki  foreign' po^ 
KtiGal  relations;  yet,  tiotWitHftancling this^tdm^ 
{k)rary  annihilation^ of' 'ib  important  acoanfer^ 
fofk,  the  plan  conQert^'i^tw^n  th^  powers  of 
Aufiria  and  Rufiia  w^s.  defeated  l)y  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  remaining' members  of  the 
federative  fyftera.  Thb  efforts  df  jPwiffia,  Engw 
land,  and  Sweden^  in  behalf  of  thc^PdrtCi  pm^ 
vai)ed  to  fave  her ;  and  the  f  w^  pav«EerfuI  aiUes 
wcrre  flopped  in  the  midft  of  ti^eb  briUiant  vic^ 
tories  by  the  adtivc  and  encrgeti6  politics  of  th* 
mediating  dates.  Auftria  reftdr6d  all  her  con- 
q«efts  at  the  peace  6(  Sziftow.  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  this  treaty  as  amohg  the  moil  re- 
markable events  in  rtiodim  hiftofy.  The  utility 
of  a  fyflem  of  equilibriiim,  the  efficacy  pf  fede*- 
y  rative  principles^   .the    triumph  of  negotiation.^ 

/.f/  over  arms,  have  bden  fcldom  fo  cbnfpicuoufly 
and  {o  honourably  difplayed  ;  and,  what  is  ftill 
more  important  to  our  prefent  inveftigation,  the 
dateof  this  event  is  the  very  fame  at  which  the 
lederative  fyflem  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  lafl: 
flage  of  diforganization  and  decay— *the  }neac 
1790. 
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PRUSSIA. 

I  have  fpokcn,  in  my  firft  chapter,  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  this  pdwer,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  what  I  there  have  laid. 
There  is,  however,  among  the  general  obferva- 
tioils  of  the  Author  of  V^Aat  de  la  Fr j«/:lp,upoii 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  one  that  applies  more  directly  to 
Prufliia  than  ro  ^uflia  or  England,  and  which 
appears  to  require  a  nearer  examination. 

He  aifures  us,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  far 
from  intending  to  condemn  the  efforts  and  fuc* 
eefs  of  thofe  princes,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
fiivourable  circumftances,  have  raifed  the  na« 
tions  under  them  to  unexpetfled  power  and 
greatnefs;  but  the  fource  of  the  evil  ((b  he 
continues  after  this  Tery  equitable  declaration), 
**  the  (burce  of  the  evil'ii  liot  in  the  changes 
themielves,  or  in  the  views  that  led  to  thenh 
It  lay  in  the  improvidence  of  other  governments, 
carelefs  of  adapting  their  own  fituations  to  the 
new  fiate  of  things  produced  by  thefe  events  \ 
apd  in  the  fhprtfightednefs  of  fiatefmen,  un- 
mindful that  an  eftablilhed  federative  fyfiem  af^ 
fpr^s  its  members,  if  ti|^y  kpow  their  own  inte- 
refti  ample:  means  to  \frtioma  vtmj  increqfe  af 
f9wer  tenShif.  to  diftrtg^  ik$  hattimy   iff  tknr 


hlaiionSf  or  t6  make  every  fuch  aggrandisement 
contribute  to  the  mmtcnaiice  of  thofe  relationsji 
vUhout  recourfci  fo.the  nplpnt  .p^afiircs  of  <Je-r 
A?uiSliYc,aA<J  uhccrtam.w^r/!  ^ 

^  ^  momcat  will  he.  fqfi^Qiepj  tq.  cpnyince  uj^ 
t^t^jf.a^^Ued  ti(>,thp,9^^  b,f  Pruffis^^  ^Ihs 

^pfprc  is  utterly  qnfojLi^dc^*.  r .  JJ^^xt^w^s.  oxAf 
<j|»c  ppwcK  in  ^urppff  icapqlM^y  gyc^t  ai^d  qhr 
^joiisiatfreftsto  rei^ft^^.in  every  poilible  m^pn??^ 
^c  aggrftnd|?;cD^Dt  oJf  Pw<S?» ;  ,ind  tl^e  biftory 
of  the  tbfw  Silefia,n^\y^5  wijll  ijijow  wl^etjicr  t^t 
power  beheld  it  with  indifference.  All  other  na- 
^tt$,.  without  .exceptifip^.Y^er^  iQqre  pr  lefi  iiftc^ 
rfft€<lrin  its  (sprquxfi  t^vQugl^  <Q?nomay  at  firft  havf 
JypcA.jyerfp  tQ  i|,  j  Eyej^y  nmp  Mcicntly  ^Cj 
r}uaiql^d ; with  tl^piriopipl^s  of  pqlitical  equilif ' 
l^rivm  jkp  wlcnl^tc  its.qonfoqijCTo^,  Ijijift  furely 
fe^v^e  4c<ircjJ  fv^h^^  9J?^*>g?-  Wp  Ijaye  already 
ff^iii  Y^J)at  .J^dy^tflg?s..rqf^^ted  froi^  (J^r^ 

P¥^f(y,;  ?nd  I  h^^Ti;  ppmore  t^q  pnq  qcc^fioi^ 

pftinte^outwh^F^  't/*^a?,  ^^^^.,(^79"^^?  *? 
jffvw^.  .  Had,  npt  Prqflria,.rifpq.  tp  her  prefpn^ 
gnj^tntfs,  .the  ipdepfin^pcpe  qf  4lw ?«RP^  fni^ 
|i»vc  been  cpnttnuaUy  esqpo^e^  tfi  ^^  4^2^!^?  /?^ 

..  *  It  muft  evidently  b^  direde^i  princiiwilly,  if  pot  cxclu- 
iively,  to  that  event*  Tor  how  the  aggrandizement  of  Itaflla« 
a  imtnrd  conftquetice  of  its  diOization,  or  how  the  afcendtcfc 
V  fibglMMl,  tke  «ffUb«f  Mr  Mmdltrotaiid  <tf|M*ll  poA& 
(km  could  if^ffffswiy  Hv  lw9:{ttveitiKi,  j«Mf,Ye«r.«^ 

internal 


intetiud  uforpation  or  feniip)  .<fiUl«  Tbfi  Um^ 
ptruk  would  hare  Mmd  9t  ^oloiie  dkmiiakm  a» 
Ibpooe handier, on thc^oth^ri  the gKcgti^ p^rt  of 
Qcnlninj  would  ha#e  been  a  Cbeoe  of  intefUne  di« 
tifiofraiid  coD^i&ui,  or  a  prey  to  tfae  &tal  wBxL^ 
edce  of  ainreign  povecr.  This  was  fafficlcsitto 
Monnce^  every  cnligbtdicd  Aatefman^  whatever 
Ii|i.perfi>i8il  ioclinationsy  or  partiGukur  prioci{)les» 
tbatihe  ioflgfsoee  o£  Pruffia  was  i^otonljr  nfefitli 
bat  oece^tiry*  ^^ece  bad  xmly  be^  one  opif 
nton  in  Europe  on  this  point  for  aciow  thaa  thirtj 
years.  It  was  refbrved  for  our  times  to  give  addi- 
^btial  4x>aiciiiati6B»  and  cinen  anu^iibrefeaii  ez«^ 
t^nt,  \o  this  i^inioii ;  and  Ao  ihow  ihift  circum^ 
flaacflSxnift^t  extfi  ia  wbick  the  pcMya  o£  Fhafi- 
fiti^aldlie  Q&fdleve&to  Auflria ;  could  in  fim^ 
tdfs&M  oootribute  e^nen  to  her  ibcnnty  and  wdi-^ 
tBLTt.  This,  in  the  year  ijS^  woidd  baxe  been 
ottod  aparadoL ;  in  tbe  year  i  Soa,  k  js  |k£mplc^ 
evident^  inconkovevtible  tenths 

There  aiqieafs,  therefofe,  no  fu^Scient  ^(bn 
-tei  have  induced  the  pptentotes.of  EfWope  to^/h 
^vfs/»  in  tir7f#,  the  extenfiott  and  confolidftttoii 
^  At  power  of  Pruffia.  Tbcf  movi^  Imc 
jiAed  very  oaseaibnably,  had  tfaey  oppofififl  a 
^ohan^e  fb  <<ivpnrable  to  their  general  iotcrafta  j 
^and  Hie  enly  Using  thcf  can  propedy  he  a«« 
-piq^ahcd  wit^  is^  tfacif  lianing  too  locy  xiffiifiKl 
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to  ackmnvledge  thofe'  mterefis ;  too  long  kad  ioo 
6blHnatcIy  combated*  the' acceffion  of  a  weight  fq 
happily  adapted  to  the  federal  relations  of  the  gfi^ 
neralfyftem.  It  would  be  no  lefs  objoft  td  afictt^ 
that  the  formation  of  this  new  powet  .wasoiloC 
'^  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  ;of  tho 
due  harmony  between  the  former  members  >of 
the  federal  eonftitutipn ;''  for  Prufliia;  ^as  jl«  l^ap^ 
pily  and  wifely  interwoven  in  the  gdheral  intc-^ 
refts^  as  any  of  ita  former  componept  partt/  and 
perhaps  more  fo.       ' 

;  ■  »  ' '.     ■  .... 

•  The  aggraodizemeot  of  this  kmgcbm  hai  only 
tn  one  rei^A  been  ^ejudicial  to  the  tmnquiUity 
and' feeurity  of  the  reft.  It  could  not  immedi* 
ntely  acquire  the  exteht  and  folidity  necdflary  to 
enfure  the  permanence,  and  anfwer  aiithe  waiitf 
ef  its  new  pbfUioa  Its  tcirritofy,  at  dD&  end- of 
4hQ  fevenr  years  war;  was  not  fuficientfy  ^en* 
five  for  the  part  it  hadta'a& ;  its  refshuta  .wserr 
not  adequate  to  the  efforts  required  by  its  litua- 
tion ;  its  provinces  were  ib  divided^  as*  to  incitsaie 
the  difficnhy  of  defending  its  frontiers*  This  io* 
educed  a  neceifity  of  extending  its  limits  rand 
frogrijhe  aggrandizement  became  in  a'Cflrtafi& 
^dkffoc  the  codftanf  politibal  maxim  of  Fiteffio^ 
as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  influoade^ 

•  and  a  rule  of  felf«-prefervation.  Thn  nflleft  i&i- 
'vity  frequently  rendered  hev  a  fujbjieiA  of  appro- 

5  h^Dlioa 


henfion  to  her  neighboars,  until  (he  had  firmly 
fciiablilhed  hcrfelf :  and  the  plans  thereby  pro- 
duced, e,ten  divelied  of  ^Uamhitious. motived, 
Were  luch  ad  to  render  the  Prdffian  iyf^em  ei- 
tremcljr  inimical  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law  qf  nations. 
Hence  the  partition  and  fubfequent  annihilation 
of  Poland,  Thelc  events  *  were  bccalioned  nl> 
lefs  (peirhapp  more)  by  the  wants  of  Ptuffia 
than  the  ambition  of  Rudia :  wherefofe  we  fhall 
here  examine  more  particularly  their  connexion 
with  the  general  fyilem^  their  chairader  and  efFeds. 


.ii/f 


i  haye  already » in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
Work,  expreflcd  my  opinion  concerning  the  jut- 
lice  and  propriety  of  that  meafure.  This  I  once 
more  repeat^  and  will  here  diflindHy  declare  my 
fentiments  of  that  and  every  fimilar  political  pro* 
ceedihg :  thcfe  are,  That  the  principles  of  the  fe- 
deral conftitution  ought  to  be  as  facred  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  nations,  as  the  laws  in  the  inte- 
rior of  every  ftatci  that  no  political  confideration, 
whatever  its  importance,  or  general  "utility,  can 
^xcufe  an  adtion  manifeilly  unjuft;  that  juflice 
ought  to  be  the  firfl:  and  prevailing  principle  in 
all  views  of  policy,  in  every  poffible  conjuncture ; 
that  the  violation  of  that  principle,  although  it 
may  oCcaiionally  and  partially,  or  in  its  remote 
or  accidental  cficfts,  be  produftive  of  good^  is 
nererthelefs  always  ruinous  in  the  end ;  and  that 
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no  fitualiot^  no  wahts^  ho  declared  or  iecrefnMv 
tivcsj  no  future  liope,  no  pretext  of  private  or 
general  interefts^  can  jufi'tfy  fuch  a  violation* 

This  declaration  will,  I  hope,  fuilicientlj  ex* 
empt  me  from  the  imputation  of  'becoming  the 
defender  of  proceedings,  which,  by  difguifing 
ufurpation  in  the  cloak  of  juftice,  by  trampling 
under  foot  the  jnoft  iacred  principles,  and  by  un- 
dermining the  credit  of  all  governments  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  have  brought  fo  many  mif- 
fortunes  upon  Europe.  But  while  I  thus  con* 
demn  Xha  prhtcifte  of  the  Polifli  partition,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  widely  fibm  thofe  opinions 
of  its  confequenceSf  that  prevail  among  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  tlic  prefent  day,  dpecially  with 
regard  to  its  influence  on  the  balance  of  power. 
After  attentively  confidering  the  fubjed^  I  am 
perfuaded  the  partition  of  Poland  was  very  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  that  balance ;  which,  in 
a  certain  point  of  view,  it  even  contributed  to 
preferve ;  and  chat  it  has  rather  been  favourable, 
than  adverfe,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  tlus  opinion  : 

ift.  The  condition  of  Poland  prefented  fuch  a 
cotitraft  to  that  of  its  three  powerftil  neighboun^ 
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M  iff«».2vig^lfiunfaYpiiniUe  a?  well  tQthc  (oto^vi 
rrtfttiws,  ai^jtq  t^  domefiic  wd£v:e  of  the.  fon- 
near.  Tw^q  o(  tbofe  po  w»»  b«d  nwdie  Tory  cpo« 
$deDable,pco^!da  io  e^ery  bnuich  of  iuitipna| 
VfBalth  and  <jiwUiMUQa;  apd  (h^  third,  thpvgl» 
b^  Dp  meaQs.j(a  fair  adyaoced  (ii^  foj(n9  cefpeSf 
f^9  behind  Bolaii4)>  waa  at  leaijt  CYidei^tly  in  ^ 
ftsiifi,  of  improvevfCB^^  pQlaqd>  pa  4be  Qjtbci| 
tiaod^  was  re^iqed  fsoax  npj  matenalad^a^pe* 
nient  by  a  coaflitutioa  wbipt^  wa?  a  continual 
iouire  of  anafvihy ;  which  indeed  waa  nothiiu^ 
iVDoro  itfelf  thaQConftitnted  apai:chy.  And  t^iou^h 
tbe  ipirit  of  refiqm  had  been  powerfully  excited 
In  this  kingdom  io  the  laii  ten  years  before  ita  abo- 
Ittioot  thoi^  it  at  length  produced  the  plan  of  a 
more  re^ar  form  of  government^  and  bad  even 
proceeded  jto  pot  it  io  execution ;  iiiU  it  is  evi-  , 
disnt  the  difproportion  between  its  ifarength  and 
that  of  the  fusrounding  ftatcs  would  have  con- 
tiQued  •  and  confidering  the  ftart  thofe  nation;^ 
|ia4  got  before  it,  the  lapfe  of  tim^  would  pro>» 
bably  have  ierved  to  increafe,  rather  than  dimip 
niih  xhfi  ^difEbrence.  The  neoefiary  coniequence 
of  this  difproportion  was  the  continual  depend* 
anoe  of  Poland  upon  one  of  its  nieighboursi 
'  and  the  confeqiience  of  that  dependance  waa 
the  continuance  of  domefiic  fadlion,  foreign  cabal, 
and  inteftine  diiTenfiona.  Such  would  have  been 
Ihe&teof  that  unhappy  country,  whatever  the 
jt  3  nature 
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nature  of  ite  new  cohftitution.  This  focus  of 
difbrder»  formed'inan'aflive,  ingci!imus,  afdMt; 
^nd  not  uriv<rarlike  natioti/«iu(t\iecfd&  hive 
kept  the  north  of  Eikd^e  iii'cdn'llarit  uncafinefe 
and  alarm,  'Would  have  Wiiiltipliicd'the  pFans  add 
counter-plans  orcabincte,  ahd  hire- made  %*atf* 
furd  to  reckon  upon  ttn  fuccd(feve  yeirs  of 
peace,  Thijs  focus  has'vAnilhed.  The  great  lha& 
of  tefritory  between  the  Oder  and  the  BlactSea," 
the '  Carpafhiah  Mountains  and  the  Frozeii 
Ocean,  is  now  goteraed  by  three  -fdVereigns, 
who  have  at  leaft  no  cpnftant  jprinciple  of  di<^ 
order,  jealoufy,  anddivifion  between  them  ;  who 
are  at  liberty  \o  devote  themfelveSj  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  penetration,  to  the  civtliza-<- 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  refpe£^ive  coun- 
jtries ;  and  who  need  only  fubdue  their  own  am- 
bition, in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  amify  With 
each  other.  AH  this  is  indeed  but  a  feeble  and 
melancholy  cbnfolation  for  the  deeply  wound- 
ed fpirit,  the  too  jaft  indignation  and  regreiof  a 
Polish  magnate:  but  the  judgment  of  every 
impartial  politician  will  pronounce  it  a  great  and 
important  advantage  ;  an  advantage  which  aW  th^ 
north  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  Poland  itfelf,  will  in 
left  than  a  century  have  felt  and  acknowledged, 

ad.  The  partition  pf  Poland  has  not  5^ftroyed 
the  equilibrium  between  the  powers  concerMed  in 

'        ^        '*  'it; 
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ft.;. their , reciprocal relatiops  have  become bji^fo 
mudi  j^pceii^hle  and  fecure^  as  they  have  at  leaft 
ta  one,  and  that  a  very  important  refpe^^  been 
rendered  more  iimple  and  permanent.  The  (hare 
allotted  to  each  has  been  in  due  proportion  to  its 
former  relative  ftrei^h  and  extent  of  territory  : 
ip  their  copimon  plan  of  aggrandizement^  thejr 
provided  againft  the  preponderance  of  one  over 
the  others.  With  refpeil  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  arfip^g4ben:ij  ^t  appears  to  me.  rather , a /a- 
yourabje  qi^cgpflance  tbap  otherwife^  jihat  this 
poiat^  of  coiit^dl  sire  npw  fp  npm^rpus  Ipetween 
their  refpcc^ivje  territories,  Thefe  were  fornjerly 
divided  by  a  country  which  npne  of  them  cpuI4 
co[nii4er  a  fafeguard^  bjecaufe  it  was  no  xvhjere 
fortified,  apd  i)ot  rafily  dpfcndei^ ;  but  which  the^ 
all  occafionally  uied  as  a  majgazine  or  a  place  of 
9rma;  while,  by  making  it  the  tl^eatre  of  their  mi- 
litary operations,  they  at  once  economized  and 
li^uUiplied  their  refpe(5live  r^foprces.  The  ilighteil 
mifunderflanding  now  endangers  the  immediate 
intereft  of  all  the  three  ilates ;  wherever  the  war 
^real^s  out,  it  muft  be  carried  on  in  their  own 
CQuntfy  ;^nd  the  fuffcripg  party  bears  all  the  mif- 
chief  and  dcilru(5lion  that  attends  it.  In  this 
flate  of  things,  the  define  of  remaining  at  peace 
rouft  furely  be  more  feriouS  and  efiedkual  than  i^ 
was  before, 

K4  Tthc 
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fht  balance  btpb^tt  ^im  hk  rHiveljr  ^Mirijfute^ 
By  f!i^  Polifh  partition  ;  tliat  trcMli^eh  t«ftdedfd 
i^rengthen  atid  hnprot^  it  Th^  ^mUfy  Af  thd 
partitioii  Wai  bbly  appktedt ;  fM  tb^  triiaker  par^ 
<i<is  were  iti  jlk^  lild6h  greater  gaSn^  by  it  tlian 
fbe  Arongdh  "fhii  circumfiabefe,  tbfe  lAofft  iiih> 
porfailt  of  &U,  (teibmii  tb  bfetborb  iittfentrvfely  ^- 

Tktgilt  ffotii  tb6  hi^:fi)Hbwihg  pHndt^M :  if 
h^6  6ir  Yadtt  hitiatis  iX  tbiy  unecjual  magmlatffe^ 
&f6  l/ic^fiid  ib  ah  txad  numerical  propoMoA 
(<baf  is,  with  fefpte^i:  to  their  territorial  eit6M^ 
ttieir  population,  rcSy^liues,  Ice),  Xhtpdtitit/iiik* 
fait  will  alw&ys  be  D^ore  advantageous  than  in 
ttiat  proportibii  t6  the  finallbr  fiate ;  am)  if  t#b 
^atejp,  of  which  one  has  its  ttrritorits.jlbffid^ntly 
rounded,  while  the  other  yet  waxlts  that\:ompaift« 
neis,  extend  their  territories  in  an  equal  decree, 
(he  advantage  of^  the  latter  is  withdnt  compa* 
rifoh  more  eoftfldemfele  tfaab  tbat  of  Ate  fbntter. ' 

tt  will  be  eaiy  to  decide  uix)h  the  conibquences 
oJF  the  above  partition,  if  thefe  principles  be  ad* 
mitted,  and  I  think  the  truth  of  them  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  things  themielves* 
The  advantage  which  Pruffia  derived  from  the 
meafure,  exceeded  what  accrued  to  the  otheiV, 
If  PrulBa,  for  example,  acquired  as  many  bun* 
dred  fquare  miles  as  Raffia  did  thooiauds^  the 

real 
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Mt  iHtifftfe  df  ftpenglb  i^AiltiDg  ftom  did}^  re- 
^»edfre'aidAt{oiM>  ttad  tbe  moft  important  bt 
IWfBa.  Hitherto  all  the  exertiaiM  of  that  ftate, 
fbt  fttefigth  of  its  armies,  the  number  of  its  for« 
itttks,  its  tnagazines;  it^  accumulated  treafures^ 
itsfirepamtious  for  defence,  had  either  exceededt 
bi  (kfi^rotifly  edctdftdbed  upon  the  true  bafis  of 
its  po\^er.  lliat  Ituifia  was  enabled  by  this  ac- 
quifitioil  to  add  20  6V  30,000  men  to  her  armies, 
ifrAs  6f  hr  Ufh  confequence  to  her,  than  it  was  to 
i^ulBa  (v^ilhouf  an^  confiderable  addition  to 
her  diilitary  efUblifhment)  to  fecure  new  fources 
ot  riches  and  revenue^  abd  to  ^ve  new  Arength 
to  Ihe  oVeiilrained  iprings  of  her  bold  and  artificial 
inaclhine.  "With  re^<Sl  to  the  rounding  of  her 
tierrilb^ies,'  ihe  was  perhaps  a  fiill  greater  gainer. 
Autina  acquired  no  more  by  the  ^vince  of  Gal- 
licia  thanitk  intrinfic  value :  for  Aulfaria  had  long 
fince  been  a  compact  and  rounded  flate.  But 
Pruffia  only  became  (uch  by  her  fhare  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  connedled  her  proyinces» 
till  then  divided  and  difperfed.  The  boundaries 
tt  )\tv  tferntory  were  now  in  otit  continned  line, 
and  the  detached  parts  of  her  dominions  were  now 
blended  into  a  folid  mais,  mote  capable  of  uniform 
a£tivity  and  eflfe£tual  refifiance*  If,  while  one  flate 
16  merely  increa&d,  another  is  at  once  increafed 
and  improved  in  its  fituatioh,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  ^iner  *• 

*  Vide  Note  0« 
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.  Tht^  QhCQtvstiqu$>  pre  decifi^e  ip  ih^^-^fifffi^ 
arguatteD4 :  thpy  wjcpo^ile  ^ropeifp  t^ixi^'ftjf)^ 
of  P9laDd  ;  fq|,far  atlcsjll;,  Ri^Ua*  Pflfllbl«,4xrt?94 
quicfce  m  an  4W)iuft  pfoc^^jiog,  iypfl5a,,iHJj^  ^ 
provkjcdwith  (Ircpgtb  tq^nabje  her  tpcQpq  ^m^ 
npy  powcf  in JEurqpe,  in  order  to  efl^blifti.an  cf- 
Ce<5live  balance  amqng  the  principal  fiates^  ao4  tq 
c^rry  tbe.goncaral  fedcr^iyjp  fyftep  tp  th?it  degree 
of  pcrfeiS^ipn  at  le^ft*  of  which  its  clen^f nts,  as^ 
](|^y  Upw  e3{ii^,  are.  cap?jble. .  This  is  the  real  f^p|[ 
general  intereft  of  Europe  ;  this  is  a  principje  ai^ 
which  no  one  any  Iqnger  dophts,  .who  coniiders^ 
it  with  candour  aqd  impartiality^  and  who  under- 
lUnds'the  natgre  of  the  politics^l  balance,  andfe- 
deral  conditution. .  Pruilia  was  .noiib  circum* 
jftanccd  until  \hc  pfirtition  of  Poland^  The^ejoiua 
apd  hciroifro  of  an  extraordinary  prince  upheld  it 
forac  .lime  at  a^  degree  of  eleyation^'.which  it^ 
flriELnglli  at  tl^t -period  feemed  inadequate  to  main- 
tain :  but  in  order  to  fulfil  her  entire  deiTination, 
ihe  required  that  degree'  of  aggrandizement  flie 
has  attained  by'tiie  Polifti  partitign.  In  this  im- 
portant point,  that  event  has  proved  an  additional 
iupport  to  the  federal  conflitution,  and  a  genera^. 
advantage  to  Europe, 

;  4th.  If,  then,  tl^c  partition. of  Poland  was  \i\ 
jhefe  refpedls  conformable  to  the.  interefis  of 
Europe,  we  Ihall  be  able  to  Jqdge  definitively  o( 

its 
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ilf  eficifl^/  when  we  h^ve  decided,  whether,  w}iile 
iVtbt&tmbi  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
nations  cotMtetned,  if  ^Ttd  not  injure  tKd^general 
equiltbriiirri/or  ntotmatty  pn^pdice  any  of  the 
b^r  ilates.  » 

The  greater  part  oiF  the  ftates  of  Europe  had 
i}f^y  a:diftant  ioterefi  in  the  partition  of  Fplapd  ; 
U>  m^.Qf  them  it  might  have  been  indifFefieriti 
;ipd  if  »Dy;  of  them  were  particularljf  ipjuppd  i^ 
|p&imp(^tant  refpedts,  they,  were  ^mplycpm^fif. 
fated-by4be  ^eat  general  advantage  produced  bj 
the  change.  There  were  only  two  powers  that 
pould  ]i>e  iffifpedia^ely  alTei^edby  it :  the  Otto* 
^lUN  Po^TB,!  apd  I^^A^CB.  •       t 

<.    .      ,       •  ,       . 

The'partitipn  of  Poland  was  pr^udicial  to  thft 

Pttq!»*an  EMPIRE,  becaufe  it  gave  new  fhength 
f  p  the  fwo  powers  capable  of  hurting  it,  and  which 
threatened  it  with  rulri.  No  ftate  in  Europe, 
therefore,  was  fo  flrongly  urged  by  its  interefts  to 
^ppofe  that  partition,  as  the  government  of  Tur- 
key. But  the  flupid' indifference  with  which  the 
bivan  beheld  proceedings  fo  dangerous  to  its  ex^^ 
Iftence,  was  the  flrongefl:  proof  of  a  total  want 
of  policy,  as  well  as  flrength,  in  this  degraded 
empire  ;  Ihowed  that  its  vital  principle  was  ex^ 
riaufted  ;  that  it  Hood  upon  the  verge  of  di^Iu* 
lion.  No  external  combination  could  upbol|l 
^  flate,  vy^hofe  decline  was  the  refult  of  caufes  ib 

deeply 
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deq)ly  rooted.  The  partttkm  of  Inland  mqrt 
perfaaq»,  lunre  aocdeiated  ite  xwa  ;•  bMi<m9l  f^p* 
pofiog  tUftta  b&Ye  beet)  one  pf  ito  coo^ucnoes, 
it  will  flill  be  4l  jqdeAioa  whk^  AijiwrQ  eacpcrieoc^ 
can  alone  decide,  whether  it  will  in.tbatTC^pe^ 
liaye  been  a  fource  of  good  or  eviL 

'  Fr Ai^cs,  f>y  this  partiHon,  was  deprired  o£  her 
former  influence  in  Poland.  In  order  to  fonti  a 
propeir  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  flus  lofi^ 
let  ns  £ffl  examine,  upon  jnft  principles,  fhit  trot 

iiatufe  of  that  influence. 

).   .     ••  ... 

'iWnce,  as  we  have  already  feeii,  tiajcytA 
the  higheft  degree  of  iecurity  in  h«r  fknatiM, 
4h€  ftrength  of.  her  frontiers,  and  her  intemikl 
jneans  of  defence,  that,  any  nation  could  pofliUf 
attain.  In  this.firft  and  moft  important  of  aU 
political  confidoatioBS,  (he  was  not  merely  h^ 
▼oured  above  ef^ry  other  country :  thefe  ad« 
vantages  belonged  exclufively  to  her ;  there  wa9 
nothing  wanting  to  render  them  complete,  no- 
i^i^  that  ihe  could  wi(h  for  or  delire.  No  power 
In  Europe  <:ouldiook  with  the  fame  indifference 
511s  France  upon  every  change  in  the  velativp 
iUengthsof  the rell^.  Her  fecurity  could  not  he 
ipmrter ;  her  independence  could  not  be  more 
complete.  The  partition  of  Poland  produced  no 
€ffc&  npon  the  French  monarchy  with  re^iedt  to 

thcfc 
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&tfe  advanhigea ;  and  as  toflie  addittonal  llibi- 
lity  accruing  fram  tbe  e^Loelleiioe  of  her  federal 
relations,  nobody  will  ailert,  or  I  am  fare  no- 
body wiH  prove,  ihat  it  experienced  any  dimimt^ 
tion  by  that  partition.  The  relations  of  AHftria, 
Ruilia,  and  Pruffia,  and  of  France  with  all  of 
them,  remained  upon  ttib  whole  unaltered ;  nay 
more,  if  in  any  tefpeA  they  were  changed,  tbb 
alteration  was  in  favour  of  France ;  for  the  ag- 
grandifiement  of  fruffia,  whatever  its  eflfe^ 
upon  the  j>ofitics  of  tbe  moment,  could  not  but 
be  ultimately  filutaiy  and'bencficial  to  her» 

It  is  tfierefore  evident  tliat  -Praaoe  could  m* 
oeiveno xtA  detriment  fiom  the  partition  iniqwd^ 
tion.  She  loft  bet  immediate  inflaenoe  in  Poland, 
ihat  is,  the  right,  or  the  power  of  fomenting,  and, 
perhaps,  multiplying  fa^on  and  cabal ;  of  add- 
ing to  the  caufes  or  pretexts  of  commotion ;  of 
perpetuating  confulion  and  anarchy  in  that  an* 
fortunate  kingdom*.  A  lofs  of  that  natoncwas 
furely  not  prejudicial  io  the*  federal  fyftem  of 
£urope :  no  upright  and  enlightened  fiatefman 
would  deplore  fuch  a  lofs,  even  though  his  own 
country  were  the  lofcr, 

*  HadFnnce  been  able  to  btrodttce  and  mamtaio  a  good 
oonftitutioo  to  Poland,  (he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  fpared 
ao  eflbrt  to  accomplifli  it.  But  as  things  flood  at  that  time^ 
lath  an  umlmaking  woidd  faar^oxoeedcd  tfie  pontis  even 
ef  a  Lewis  XIV. 

5th. 
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'5t^4 . AH  tjti^re  ffi^menls  will  ool^  on\y  tpjfijl^ 
to  the  fit4  p4rtitipa  of  Poland,  but  likewife  to 
Ib^  fubicquen^  partitions,  and  final  abolition  of 
4fcat  kingdoook.**   The  eventSi;  Jiowcrcr,  arc  per* 
^feiltiy  diAiocSl :  the  abolition  was  by  no  means  a 
i^i^jHary  conlequence  of  the  treaty  of  177a* 
Had; jpoland  remained  in  the  {late  it  was  placed 
in.  by  that  tr^ty^  France  would  have  been  in 
eveFy^refpecSa  gainer.    She  would  then  have 
^united  the  adya^it^ges  accruing  to  the  general 
^ftqm^f  Europe  frpifttlie  .partition,  pf  ;772, 
with  the  UQi|i(t^rt;upted'CQptinuance  ojf  her  influ- 
ence in  the  remaining  kingdom  of  Poland.  That 
-l&i»^oi  waaiiHl  coo^idqrable,  and.mightvQot-^ 
'Wil^andiog  it4  ptift  misfortui^,  have  pUye^ 
.Irndbpartant  pitlin  the  nprtb  pf.. Europe,. bad 
its  means  been:«2pre  profitably  and  judicioufly 
apfdied.    From'  the  year  1788  the  true  method 
of  accomplifiung  this  had  been  adluaUy  adopted  1 
.  and  it  was  only  in  the  general  confuiion  and  dif- 
order  introduced  by  the  French  revolution  into 
all  political  relations^  that  the  indq>endence  of 
Poland  could  have  been  annihilated  without  op- 
pofition.    All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bloody 
fcenes  created  by  the  difturbances  in  France ;  all 
attention  was  engroifed  by  the  war  which  thoie 
difturbances  had  produced.    The  diflMiition  of 
Poland  ieemed  only  an  unimportant  epifodd^ 
which  did  not  even  attraA  the  regar4»  much  lefa 

♦  Viie  Note  P.      V   . 
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awfttea  tiie'ixamty,  or  call  forth  tlft  ^ObAoal 
tippofition  of  EorOpe  in  gendral. 

'  The  ^rtkion'  of  Poland  is  one  of  the*  events 
oh  Iwhich  the  enemies  of  the  former  fyAem  of 
Europe  ^well  with  peculiar  pleafure ;  the  £14. 
vourite  theme  of  the  admirers  of  the  French  re^ 
Tolutfon ;  of  ail  thofe,  who  more  or  ]e&«ndeavour 
to  juftify^  the  violent  proceediqgs,  the  u&irpatbnB 
andrubveriions,  of  the  lad:  ten  years.  That  no 
jmcedbnt  or  example  of  one  ad  of  injufiice  can 
joftify  lyr  excufe  the  commifiion  of  another,  and 
that  Ibccdfsful  violations  of  right  can  never 
eflablilh  the  legitimacy  of  fubfequent  fimilar 
violations,  is  fufficiehtly  ohyious  to  thofe  who 
regard  principles  as  fomething  more  than  mere 
forms  of.  ibphiftry.  But,  alas  !  the  immutable 
principles  of  jufttce  prevail  but  little  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  or  the  ordinary  fphere  of  fiate 
policy.  They  are  fpeedily  lilenced,  when  any 
great  intereft  flands,  or  appears  to.  fiandi  in  op- 
pofition  to  them*  Thus  have  thofe  perfona  who 
maintieiin  the  neceffity  and  utility  of  the  late 
changes  ki  the  federative  fyfiem,  reprefented  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  an  event  not  only 
highly  unjuft,  but  extremely  prejudtotal;  as 
having  deftroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
at  once  prepared  and  jufiified  the  total  ihb« 
verfion  of  the  ancient  political  edifioe.    Itap- 
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pwed  to  ttt  of  the  graitcft  qoi^d^Qoe  to  «#ilff 
fuch  argument^,  undto  Atow.  thpt  Ui^partiti(|i| 
of  Poland,  however  unjufi  in  its  principle^  was 
not  in  its  cofi&qoenoea  ib  deteimeotal  §A  ihas 
been  reprefetited ;  that  it  has  rather  tedded  ito 
fioengthen  than  uhdermine  the  potttic<U  fyfimni 
and  has  neither  been  an  immediate  nor  Cjdkteral 
caufe  a£  new  revolutions  i>r  ufurpatiops.  I  ihaU 
iiaiie  Sufficiently  fulfilled  this  iQtcotioQ/  if  ^ 
Anrdgoing  obfenraftions  are  not  found  4efiitnt|$,Qf 
tfiMindatioh ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ihaU  ha'Rf 
combated  and  difanned  the  feverefi  a^ofiive  jifK^ii 
Ifae  former  political  fhrte  of  things  in  Eupxyes 
aa  far  as  it  could  be  itbne  without  deps^og  fron 
m  &nSt  adhereaoe  to  (aoced  |irincq)les. 

'I 

B,yssiA.  *  '        ' 

The  Rufibn  empice^  from  the  $rft  .momenjk 
of  its  elevation  to  a  place  among  4hi^  pi^nqqi^l 
4at€8  pf  £iiMpe,  pofieflbd  every  ftmndajtuvi,^ 
-power  Tequifite  and  defua^Ie  for  a  natipn  of  4hp 
£rft  rank ;  fuch  as  many  others  had  hew  jipablc 
ilo  acquiie  by  centuries  emnof  fucccftftil  dSorts. 
{toimmenfe  extent,  its  xemote  fitiiation»itp  great 
Military  refoutces^  and  the  dcca()  with  whidb  H 
Sn^iced  its  ndghbours,  alfiosed  to  it  adegiee  Qf 
^alMlity  and  fecurity,  of  whidh  no  otho^  fiate  in 
fiaiopc,  encept  France^  coidd  boaiL  These 
X  was 
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\vas  lione  that  {o  little  required  a  continued  in- 
^uence  in  tiie  relations  and  afiairs  of  the  reft  s 
yet  we  Ihould  look  in  vain  for  a  nation,  whole 
territory  is  produdlive  of  materials,  fo  numerous 
and  valuable^  by  which  to  eftablilh  the  moft 
important  connexions  with  all  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  and,  without  any  violent  meafures,  to 
open  a  fource  of  extenfive,  continual,  and  at 
the  fame  time  always  peaceful  influence. 

The  conflant  reftlefrnefs  of  this  ftate^  and  the 
plans  of  conquefl  and  aggrandizement  which  its 
rulers  incefTantly  agitated,  were  partly  owing  to 
the  natural,  though  pot  laudable,  propenfity  of 
the  human  mind,  to  arrive  by  the  fhortefl  way  at 
an  object  in  view.  They  attempted  to  fuperfede  the 
neceiCty  of  gradual  and  peaceful  cultivation  (the 
moft  certain  and  honourable  method  according 
to  found  policy,  though  fbmetimes  flow  and 
troublefome),  by  hafty  and  violent  meafures. 
They  originated  likewife  in  the  impatience  and 
ambition  of  princes,  who  overlooked  the  trea- 
fures  they  poflefied,  and  forgot  their  domefiic 
concerns  in  the  purfuit  of  diftant  objecSls.  If 
the  fovereigns  of  this  immenfe  c!mpire  had  not 
only  devoted  a  part  of  tlieir  attention  and  their 
means,  as  fome  of  them  have  laudably  done,  but 
had  diredled  their  whole  activity  incefTantly  and 
exclufively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  pro- 

I.  vinops, 
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vindWi  and  the  civilisatioA  df  their  tvije&s ;  if 
they  bad  made  a  proper  ufe  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages ;  Ruffia  would  have  been  one  of  the 
aioft  flourishing  monarchies  in  the  world,  with« 
out  any  wars  of  aggrandizement ;  and  the  reigns 
of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  IL  would  have  been 
the  admiration  of  Europe  in  a  much  more  ex* 
alted  fenie  than  they  now  are  *• 

The  addition  made  to  this  empire  by  Peter  the 
Great,  when  he  acquired  the  provinces  on  the 
Baltic,  was  more  jufiifiabte  by  the  nature  of  his 
internal  wants, .  and  confequently  more  confiAent 
with  the  principles  of  found  policy,  than  any  of 
the  Ruffian  cOnquefis  in  the  eighteenth  century* 
But  the  plans  of  bis  fucsoeflbrs  moflly  originated 
in  unbounded  third  of  fame  and  dominion,  or 
miflaken  ideas  of  the  true  intereHs  arid  ftrength 
of  nations  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  excited  by 
cofmo-political  dreams  of  the  fplendour  of  paft 
times.  Thefe  plans  deferved  the  oppolition  they 
met  with,  and  would  have  juflified  a  greater. 
As  extravagant  as  they  were  arbitrary,  they 
troubled  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  north  and 
eaft ;  they  excited  wars,  without  even  the  Aightefl 
pretext  of  juf^ice ;  and  were  wanton  invaflons 
pf  the  balance  of  Europe  abfolutely  unneceffary 
to  the  real  intereAs  of  RuiQa.  While  the  cabi- 
net of  Feterfbuxgh  agitated  projeds  of  this  na^ 

*VidcNdtcQ. 
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tmei  RuiBa  was  the  conftfint  ojjged  of  the  vigUanoe 
tfid  floxiety,  oC  the  i^ans  and  cou]:^ter'-plai]s  of 
all  the  neighbouring  powers^  and  of  ev^ry  Itatdf- 
fotan  in  Europe.    . 

.  Tfaefe  are  truths  thaA  cannot  be  difputed*  But 
have  the  numerous  projedls  and  rcfilefs  activity 
of  Ruffia,  has.  the  fuqcefs  that  crowned  ibme  of 
her  enterpriies^  materially  affeded  the  political 
fyftem,  or  deftroyed  the  balance  of  Europe? 
^hifi  h  a  queAion  of  a  very  different  nature ;  and 
if  the  revcrfe  of  all  this  be  fully  eflablifted  by 
an  aj^peal  to  experience,  the  coloflal  power,  the 
enormous  ambition  of  Rufl^a,  will  ferve  to  de- 
jBonlhrate  the  ftrength,  not  the  weaknefe,  of  the 
jfijrmer  federative  fyftcm  ;  will  prove  the  wifdom 
■of  a  confiitution  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  power 
fo  great,  fo  unruly,  and  fo  ambitious  of  prepon- 
derance, were  unable  to  overwhelm. 

If  we  coniider  the  condition  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  at  the  death  of  Catherine  IL  we  ihall 
£nd  its  effe(^ive  ftrength  by  no  means  adec^uate 
to  the  extravagant  ideas  generally  entertained  by 
•her  cotemporaries.  Its  population^  riches,  and 
revenues^  were  not  in  proportion  to  its  iii&e^ 
iH  to  the  extept  and  boldnefs  of  the  projedts  of 
its  government.  Its  annies  were  not  much  fu- 
perior^  even  ip  numbeis,  to,  thofe  which  Auftria, 
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France,  or  Pruflia,  coafd  any  of  thcra  fend  into 
the  field  ;  and  they  were  inferior  in  point  of  cf- 
fedlive.  flrength,  if  we  qonlider  the  territorial 
magnitude  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy,  and  the 
di fiance  of  its  central  point  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  war.  Ruffia,  notwithftanding  her 
formidable  appearance,  was  not  more  powerful 
than  France  ov  Auflria,  nor  perhaps  much  more 
powerful  thah  even  Pruffia  :  for  we  are  to  com- 
pare not  merely  the  mafs^  but  the  nature  of  their 
refpe^live  forces,  the  facilrty  of  moving  and  ap- 
plying them  to  different  points,  and  the  policy 
by  wliich  they  were  directed.  There  was  al- 
ways, therefore^  more  than  one  power  fufficicnt 
by  ilfelf  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  Ruffia ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  hi  (lory  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  court  of  Peterlburgh  has  often  been 
'efFecSlualTy  checked  even  in  its  mofl  favourite 
undertakings. 

The  firfl  partition  of  Poland  (for  the  others  rc- 
fulted  from  circumftances  quite  uncoane6led 
with  any  combinations  of  federal  politics)  ap- 
pears to  (land  in  contradiction  to  this  affertion. 
Ruffia  was  then  affified  in  the  execution  of  her 
plans  by  the  two  f^ates  whofe  feparate  and  con* 
trary  intercfts  afford  the  moft  efFeftual  barrier 
to  hcrnndcrtiakings,  and  on  whom  the  nortbera 
and  eaftern  powers'  rc!y  for  the  ihaintenanee  of 
'  their 
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fheir  independence.  But  this  tranfieut  union  of 
Auftria,  Pruffia,  and  Ruflia^  was  a  fingular  phe-» 
nomenon,,  produced  by  a  conjuniStion  of  extra? 
ordinary  circumftanccs,  affifted  by  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  any  ago^  and  beyond 
the  fphere  of  all  the  calculations  of  ordiildry 
politics.  Such  phenomena  miifl:  always  ddfeat 
ihera  ;  they  exceed  Jth«:<IitnU6  of  the^fcieuce,  and 
4;xpoie  its  infufficiei3cy»  A  fimiliir  combinatioq 
win,  perhaps,  notcbccinr  in  the  courier  of  many 
centuries;  it  could  never  Lift;  Us  ptrmaneiici 
would  be  in  £onti^di£lion  to  the  nature  of  thingSi 
and  to  the  neceflary  order  of.  all  political  rdar 
lions.  An  intimate  connexion  between  Ruilia 
and  AuHria,  necdflarily  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
Pruffiaand  her  allies;  while  fuch  a  connexion 
between  Ruflia  and  Pruflia  mui2  awaken  that  of 
Auftria  and  the  nations  in  alliance,  with  her*. 
Thus  was  a  conftant  and  neceflary  counterba- 
lance oppo&d  to  every  alliance  between  Rudia 
and  either  of  thoie  powers ;  and  (he  has  often 
^elt,  but  never  more  remarkably  than  in  her  laft 
war  with  Turkey,  that  this  was  fufficient  to  dc- 
flroy  the  efFefls  of  all  her  dangerous  projedis. 

The  views  of  the  Emprefs  wer©  on  that  oc- 
cafion  allifted  by  Auftria.  In  oppofition  to 
every  rule  of  found  policy,  Jofcph  11.  engaged 
in  a  war,  which,  even  if  crowned  with  the  raoft 

♦  Vide  Note  R. 
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complete  iucceft,  could  tlevcrhare  contributed 
to  his  real  interefls.  Whatever  he  could  cxpcdl 
to  gain  by  it,  canno|,  for  a  moment,  be  com-< 
{>ared  with  the  dianger  of  throwing  the  greateft 
and  mofl  valuable  part  of  the  Ottoman  empiro 
into  the  hands  of  Ruilia.  It  is  more  than  pro-* 
bable  that  the  Emperor,  in  moments  of  calmer 
tefledion,  became  fenfible  of  his  true  Situation  t 
tnore  than  probable  that  he  would  have  re* 
BOunced  the  undertaking  before  the  total  anpiihi- 
iation  of  Turkey.  He  purfued  it,  however,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  fo  long  as  the  firfl  enthuiiafm 
was  unabated ;  and  it  is  not  eaiy  to  pronounce 
what  consequences  theie  joint  proceedings  might 
liave  produced,  if  an  alarm  for  the  balailce  of 
JBurope  had  not  excited  an  oppofition  in  another 
quarter,  which  ipeedily  put  an  end  to  the  danger 
of  the  Porte« 

The  hiftory  of  this  war  has  convinced  all 
thofe  who  law,  in  imagination,  the  giant  flreiigfb 
of  Ruffia  redoubled  by  a  fecond  throne  in  Con*- 
ftantinople,  that  the  fyA^m  of  £urope  is  not 
without  rcfources  even  againft  the  menacing 
preponderance  of  this  formidable  ftate.  Not  only 
Pruilia  prepared  to  oppofc  the  defigns  of  Ruffia, 
^ven  England  became  the  foul  of  an  Anti-ruffiah 
confederary  ;  England,  who  might  perhaps  have 
beheld  the  aggrandizement  of  that  empire  with 
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Itfi  pooeem  tVM  #py  other  pow^.  All  the 
^opes  of  the  4iko  iRoft  powerful  and  ambitioaf 
monarchs  4p  ^S^FSP^  vcfre  iQfiaf}%  ()efc;fi^e4r 
The  King  of  Sweden^  though  not  fufficiently 
fupported,  fiept  forward,  unexpedledly,  an 
adlive  and  dangerous  antagonift  of  RufTia ;  he 
lilarmed  the  £sipre&  in  the  heart  of  hor  eQ>pire ; 
}ie  ngm^e  hef  tr^mhle  for  the  fafety  of  her  capital* 
fod. proved  that  cMeo  fi^tes  of  the  iccoi^d  prder» 
whei)  faTPur¥4  hy  pQliticaj  cQmbip^tions^  may' 
§ireft  or  refirai^  the  ppdertal^ipgs  of  the  inoft 
pow^ful  by  tioaeiy  diveiiions.  On  thp  other 
bi^^f  fhe  ICiag  of  JPhaflia,  after  having  feparated 
^^ff^^  ffipvp  lier  ally*  by  the  treaty  of  ^.eichen* 
bacl),  and  thus  defiroyed  the  firength  of  the 
fiUiapcCy  m^n^ced  the  frontier  of  her  empire 
with  a  nucneroua  army.  The  treaty  of  Jally 
completed  the  prefervation  of  the  Porte ;  and  the 
city  of  Ocaakow  was  the  only  conqueft  retained 
by  Ruflia,  the  folitary  fruit  of  all  her  bloody 
Yij6l|En:ie8. 

Thus  did  the  federal  conilitution  q(  Europe 
pofle&  fufficieqt  flrcnglh  and  ftability  to  refift, 
eflFc6iuaIly,  the  preponderance  even  of  Ruffia, 
however  irrefiillble  it  might  appear  ;  and  Ruifia 
was  compelled  to  move  within  the  limits  ailigned 
to  her  by  the  principles  of  the  political  balance, 
notwithfianding  the  many  advantages  of  her  fitu* 
L  4  atiouj 
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ation,  her  gigantic  dimenfidns,  har  a^MrenUy  iii« 
cxhauiHble  ibrength^  and  tKe  enterpriiing  an4 
amlMtiQiis  cliara<Sta:s  of  her  ^yereigns. 

ENGLAND. 

I  am,  at  prefcnt,  only  examining  the  political 
Aate  of  Europe  before  the  French  revolution.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  her  political  relations  alone, 
that  England  can  here  come  under  confideration. 
Her  commercial  conftitution,  with  its  influence 
upon  the  reft  of  Europe,  will  be  the  fubjed  of  a 
icparate  chapter.  A  fubjedl  fo  extenfive  and  im- 
portant requires  ^  diftind):  and  particular  dtfciif- 
£on  ;  it  will  be  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
reader,  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  writer,  to  keep 
}\  entirely  unmixed  with  every  thing  fordgn  to  it, 

I  fliall  prepare  the  way  for  fomc  obfervations 
pn  the  political  iitu^tion  of  England,  by  quoting 
the  author  of  the  Efat  de  la  France :  the  follow- 
in^  paflage  is  the  fubftance^  the  quintefience  of 
the  opinions  of  French  politipians  pta  this  fubjefl ; 
and  the  writjer  himfelf  calls  it  "  Jn  hifiorical 
Recapittdatlon  of  the  Offences  commiited  fy  one 
Nation,  a?id  of  the  Grievances  of  all  the  rest.'* 

**  We  have  fecn  how  the  Englifh  govern- 
pient,-'  fuch  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable 
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paffagc,  *^  trufting  to  its  fituatbn  (beyond  ilm 
reach  of  all  contmcntal  ambition),  and  rely- 
ing on  tile  refources  derived  from  a  fobfidizing 
commerce,  adapted  its  political  condud  to  the 
national  views  of  commercial  aggrandtzemeot, 
extenfion,  and  ufurpation;  how  it  encouraged 
every  principle  of  dilcord  among  the  powers  of 
the  continent  to  divide  and  weaken  them ;  how 
it  every  where  aiTumed  commercial  preferences; 
how  it  formed  engagements,  of  which  the  tenour 
and  duration  were  determined  by  its  own  conve* 
nience ;  how  it  meddled  in  all  political  disputes 
to  embitter  them,  and  infinuated  itfelf  into  alt 
jconventions  to  dtflblye  them ;  how  it  opprelled 
every  country  in  Europe  fucccffively  with  the 
burden  of  its  fuccours,  inceflantly  making 
changes  in  the  iyftem  of  exifting  relations,  pto* 
ducing  falfe  combinations  of  interefi  and  power^ 
and  creating  a  partial  ephemeral  balance  in  op* 
poiition  to  the  principles  of  the  general  equili- 
brium ;  in  ffaort,  how  it  fucceilively  turned  to 
account  the  weaknefs  or  the  flrength,  the  ambi« 
tion  or  the  prudence,  the  harmony  or  difcord  o£ 
all  nations,  great  or  imall,  by  carefully  inflaming 
the  paffions,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wants, 
the  dangers,  and  the  alarms  of  the  moment; 
profiting  by  the  confuiion  of  a  multitude  of 
intercils,  almofl  all  at  variance  with  each  othcr^ 
£:>  as  to  eflabUlh,  by  its  o\yn  perfeverance  and 

uniformity. 
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unirorcnity,  a  diflinA  tnt^re&t  (bf^  fole  obj^ 
■of  all  ito  Tiews — that  of  its  power  ri^Uisg 
every  other  power ;  th^t  of  ite  commeicial  fyf* 
tern  rivalling  and  excluding  the  commeirce  of  ; 
every  other  country/'-~Tbe  author  afiurea  m 
that  this  picture  has  hten  drawn  without  anger 
or  malice.  Of  tfaia  he  ^rould  perhapa  find  it 
dtfiicuU  to  convince  even  liia  own  conntryaoeo, 
at  leafl:  the  enlightened  part  of  tbeiB«  But  wbat^r 
ever  may  have  been  hta  intentiona  or  hia  fe^liiiga 
in  thia  fiatement^  it  ia  our  duty  to  propeed  witi^* 
out  anger  or  malice  tp  examine  it. 

Whether  the  interefta  of  Great  Britain,  her 
induflry  and  conmieroe,  are  indeed  fi>  oppofitf 
to  thofe  of  all  other  nationa ;  and  whether  ber 
government  can  find  its  real  advaqtage,  in  the 
conduift  of  which  it  here  ftaods  acciaTed ;  thele 
are  quefllona  I  cannot  diibufa  until  I  enter  at 
large  upon  the  cooamercial  relations  of  thai 
country.  The  prefeiit  fubged  of  our  coniidera- 
tion  is,  whether  it  has  really  fo  afied  in  the 
eourfe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  and  whether 
that  which  the  author  denominates  Jn  hiftorical 
RecapUutatiwf  of  its  offences,  is  fupported  and 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  hifiory  ? 

.    Thia  long  firing  of  acculations,  when  properly 
coniidercdy  ia  reduced  to  a  fingle  charge ;  the 
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fiated  crkn^  of  the  Brttiili  government  are  no* 
thiog  mare  than  her  offences  againft  Francm.  It 
is  evident  that  England,  from  thp  remotcft  t^iiie^ 
but  more  efpeeially  fince  the  decay  of  Spain,  has 
had  but  one  perpetual  enemy  in  the  whole  circle 
of  Europe.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Britiih  fovemment  mufi  delire  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  FVance  *  ;  that 
the  weakeft  and  'mod  ignorant^  the  maddefl  ad- 
nuniftration  (if  fuch  an  one  could  ever  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Eagland)^  would  never 
9?antonly  abandon  fo  obvious  a  principle ;  that 
to  foment  or  engage  in  continental  wars,  could 
never  be  conducive  even  to  the  momentary  in- 
lerefts  0(  Great  Britain  ;  that  England  poifefles 
not  the  means  of  invading  the  powers  of  the 
continept,  and  can  never  become  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  other  nations  by  projc<Sls  of 
conqnefl  or  ambition  ;  and  that,  with  rcfpeft  ta 
political  relations,  every  idea  of  ufurpation, 
dominion,  or  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh 
government,  muft  not  only  be  unfounded,  but 
it]i  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  and  ridiculous. 

Thefe  indifputable  truths  are  confirmed  by 
the  hiftory  of  a  whole  century.  All  the  wars  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged,  were  either 
immediately  and  exclufively  with  France,  or 
occafioaed  by  events  iu  which  France  was  prin* 

^VideNbtfS. 
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ci pally  concerned  *.  Frarttc  was  always  the  ob^ 
)t&^  and  the  only  objed^,  ihe  had  in  view  in  all 
her  alliances,  her  fubiidics,  her  efforts  by  land 
and  Tea.  This  at  length  became  the  fole  baiis 
of  Britifh  politics  ;  fo  that  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary iyflem  of  Great  £ritain  was  eftabliihed  with 
reference  to  France  exclitiively,  *  and.  dtrec^^ed 
entirely  againft  her.  This  obfervation  juftifies^ 
in  the  firft  place,  the  caution  with  which  every 
reafonablc  and  impartial  perfon  in  Europe 
ought  tp  receive  accufations  againft  England, 
from  the.  pen  of  a  French  writer  -jf  :  it  weakena^ 
beiidcs,  inafmuch  as  it  fimpliiies,  the  mafs  of 
what  is  called  the  offences  of  one  natiqn,  and 
the  grievances  of  all  the  rest.  Witlj  refpe£^ 
to  political  relations,  England  can  never  havQ 
finned  againft  all  ott)er  nations,  but  by  injuries 
done  to  France.  The  queflioQ  t^etweeq  England 
and  Europe  is,  in.  every  poflible  pafp,  reduced 
to  a  queflion  between  Epglaud  and  France; 
and  the  rclentment,  hatred,  and  pppofittpn  of 
Europe  can  never  be  awakened  by  the  cppdud^ 
of  England,  except  where  the  iqtercfts  of 
France  and  thofe  of  Europe  are  the  fame. 

*  Vide  Note  T. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  the  paifiooate  declamations  of  an  £ng- 
liih  writer  againft  France  are  to  be  received  with  the  fiune 
caution.  There  are  fome  honourable  exceptions  on  either 
fide.  But  1  leave  to  any  man  acquainted  with  the  political 
writings  of  both  countries,  to  determine  confcientioufly,  in 
which  thefe  exceptions  are  moft  rare. 
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•  The  following  clear  and  iimple  principle  will 
therefore  guide  an  impartial  and  enlightened 
public  in  its  judgment  on  the  condo^  of  Eng- 
land in  every  war  in  which  it  has  been^  or  may 
hereafter  be  engaged. 

ift,  In.  every  war  bctwepn  France  and  £ng- 
land,  of  which  their  reipedtive  interefts  are  the 
only  motives,  Europe  nruiy  remain  an  uncon* 
cerned  fpedlator,  without  interfering  in  their  fe- 
veral  rights  and  preteniions. 

2dly,  In  every  diipute  or  war  in  which  the 
condudl  of  France  endangers  the  iecurity  and 
independence  of  other  nations^  the  oppofition 
of  England  is  conliiient  with  the  interefls  of 
Europe. 

3dly,  In  every  war  or  difpute  in  which  France 
is  in  danger  of  being  oppreiled^  difmemb^redj 
or  deprived  of  tier  juft  and  falutary  influi^nce^ 
the  co-operation  of  Epgl^nd  is  at  variance  with 
the  interefls  of  Europe. 

Before  we  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  wars 
which  took  place  between  France  and  England^ 
before  the  revolution,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
premife  a  few  general  obferyations  on  the  re- 
fpe^^live  (ituations  of  thofe  two  nations. 

^  Which 
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Which  of  thefe  two  is  moft  likely  to  cndaogci* 
tiie  balance  of  powef,  and  to  threaten  the  inde** 
pendenee  of  Europe  ?  This  quefiion  might  be 
atifwered  in  the  (horteft  and  moft  decifive  inan« 
ner,  by  the  tefiimony  and  authority  of  French 
writers  therafclves,  if  I  were  to  employ,  for  that 
purpofe,  the  arguments  and  declamations  by 
whick'  they  have,  during  the  laft  fifty  years, 
been  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  internal 
national  ftrength  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  foundations  of  the  power 
and  greatnefs  of  France.  According  to  their  af- 
iertions,  "  the  whole  power  of  England  is  a 
precarious  fabric,  upon  a  deceitful  foundation^ 
which  the  firft  fevere  fliock  may  convert  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  riches  of  England  are  not 
real,  folid,  and  lading,  but  imaginary,  artifi* 
cial,  and  tranfient;  depending  upon  circum* 
fiances  of  (he  momeat,  and  to  vjinifh  as  ^>eedily 
aa  they  arofe,  whenever  a  change  Ihall  happen 
in  thole  circumftances :  the  influence  of  the 
Brilifli  governmetit  in  Europe  is  as  unnatural, 
and  not  lefs  unfiable  than  the  bafis  of  its  power ; 
and  will  link,  together  with  that  power,  into 
nothing,  whenever  Europe  fhall  underftand  its 
true  interefis.**  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
thefe.  politicians,  **  the  power  of  France  has  a 
great  and  unalterable  foundation ;  fhe  derives 
inexhauflible  refources  from  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
tcnlive  territory ;  her  real  and  iblid  riches  are 
3  of 
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of  a  nature  Tery  diiiereDt  from  the  precarious 
luppUes  of  England's  commercial  induflry;  to 
the  momentary lUofions  operated  by  the  gold  of 
her  riral,  France  oppofes  (he  neceflary»  durable, 
imdterable  influence  of  a  nation  fendowed  with 
endlefa  rcfources ;  and  Whofe  geogi'aphical,  mi* 
litary,  and  political  advantages  render  it  at  once 
iecure  and  powerful/* 

It  would  be  eafy  to  draw  fuch  conclusions 
from  thefe  afTertions  as  would  at  once  anfwer 
and  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  a  dangerous 
preponderance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
But  this,  with  the  opinions  I  hold,  would  be  a 
mere  artifice,  a  lawyer^s  quibble^  fuch  as  I 
would  not  even  ufe  if  the  prefent  work  wene 
written  with  no  other  objed  than  the  defence 
and  j  unification  of  the  Britifh  government. 
But  the  cafe  is  not  as  thofe  writers  have  defcribed 
it*  The  power,  the  riches,  and  the  political 
influence  of  England,  are  as  well  founded  and 
as  real  as  thofe  of  Fmnoe  :  Eng1and*s  greatnefi' 
refts  upon  a  bafis  as  firm  as  that  of  her  rival ;' 
their  refburces  and  their  means  may  be  different^ 

but  the  refuk  is  the  feme  in.bcvth. 

r 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  Prance  is  fuperior 
to  England  in  power  and  influence,  if  we 
merely  compare  the  natural  and  political  rela** 
tions,  the  geographical  fltuation,   the  ofTenflve 

and 
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mhd  defenfivc  refourccs,  the  capability  of  extdf* 
nal  efforts,  of  the  tw^o  nations,  without  regard 
to  the  effc6ts  produced  by  the  good  or  bad  ufe 
of  fuch  advantages.  Whenever  the  balance  of 
power  is  deflroyed,  it  is  more  probable  that 
England  will  fuiFcr  by  the  change^  than  defenre 
to  be  accuied  as  the  caufe  of  it. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following  ar- 
guments appear  to  me  incontrovertible : 

ift,  England  is  a  maritime  power  only :  her 
operations  on  the  continent  are  feldom  of  im*- 
portance,  and  have  never  had  any  lafling  effects ; 
whereas  France  is  at  once  a  maritime  and  mili^ 
tary  nation.  By  a  proper  application  of  her 
flrength,  France  may  efFoJlually  refift  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  Britifh  navy :  this  has  more 
than  once  been  the  cafe  already,  and  is  equally 
likely  to  happen  again.  When,  and  as  often  as 
it  does  happen,  the  advantage  is  not  only  de* 
cidedly  on  the  part  of  France^  but  her  fuperi* 
ority  is  immenfe. 

2d]y,  The  oo]y  points  of  contact  between 
England  and  the  other  European  powers,  are 
her  federal,  mercantile,  and  pecuniary  rela* 
tions ;  her  military  operations  can  effoSl  them 
very  little,   if  at  all.    Plans  of  conqueft  and 

aggran- 


aggrandizement  arc  beyond  her  reach  ;  her  ar- 
mies can  at  the  nioft  only  ferve  for  occafional 
expeditions,  but  never,  any  more  than  her  fleets,' 
become  the  infljruments  of  any  permanent  con- 
tifientat  dominion.     France,  befides  the  federal^ 
commercial,    and    pecuniary   relations     which ^ 
Ihe   poffelTes  in   common  with   England,   has 
exeniive  military' refources    always    rcJadyto" 
execute    any    great    continental    undertaking. 
She  can  threaten  and  promHe,  can  a6l  and  nego- 
tiate :  her  limits  are  not,  like  thofe  of  England, ' 
unalterably  fixed ;    they  are  capable  of  being' 
continually  extended;   they   have  been  fo  for 
centuries  back ;    and  if,  before  the  revolution, 
they  had  reached 'the  point  which  ought  to  have 
fatisfied  a  wife  and  peaceful  policy,  the  events 
of  later  times  have  Ihown,  that  moderation  and 
wildom  9re  not  allied  mih  ambition* 

3dly,  France  is,  and  has  long  been»  com^ 
^etely  protefled  againft  every  foreign  attack ; 
por  is  the  fubjugation  or  deftru^ian  of  her  mo* 
narchy  among  thie  conceivable  coniequences 
of  any  fuch  attempt.  England  has  not  this 
invaluable  iecurity  to  boaft  of;  fhe  has,  more 
than  once,  been  threatened  with  aftual  in- ' 
vafion;  and*  w^al  is  worfe,  if  fuch  invafion 
were  attended  with  fuccefs,  the  coniequences 
W^f^be^  beyond  all  caicuiation,  dc(h-q£tive, 

M  'The 
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The  pnidicability  of  a  deicent  in  England^ 
has  been  the  fubjed  of  much  diipute.  I  iball 
not  enter  here  into  the  merits  pf  that  qaefiton. 
Certain  it  \b,  that  the  undertakiog  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  difficulty  and  n^ ;  that 
the  refinance  iq  the  interior  of  the  country 
wpttld  be  extremely  vigorous;  and  perhaps^ 
i}nee  tlic  late  org^niq^tion  of  the  militia^  quite 
infurmouatable.  Bift  it  i^  no  lefs  certain,  that, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  beft  judges,  the  invaiioq 
of  England  is  by  np  means  impoffible ;  (he  ha^ 
been  frequently  threatened  with  it,  and  has 
more  than  once  been  made  to  tremble  with 
alarm*,  ^uch  an  attempt  h^s  always  been 
among  the  plans  of  the  I'renph  mptilry,  who 
cpnfidered  it  far  from  chimerical  f^.  Tb^  iituation 
Hi  a  fiate  expofed  to  the  bare  poifibility,  the 
remoteft  chance  of  fucji  a  fatal  enterprife  in  the. 
courfe  of  its  wars,  muft  neceflarily  be  fomewhat 
more  precarious,  pnder  circumfiances  otherwiie 
ecjual,  than  that  of  4  P^tiqp  entirely  free  froni 
e^ery  fuch  apprehenfion. 

4|hly,  ^n  uninterrupted  intercourfe  wjtl} 
all  parts  of  Europe  is  important  and  defi* 
Table  for  every  cpmm^fcial  ftate*    By  the  pro- 

*We  find  a  remarkable  inftanceof  tfaii  b  the  year  1756, 
«v|ieii  the  natioA*  was'  fetze<i  with  ftich  a  piuiic,  that  tb^ 
thrtateoed  deicent  of  the  Freocboccafiooed  the  k^  ol  Mioon^^ 

fVideNotc  U, 
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dude  of  her  induftry,  and  the  pdicy  of  her  go- 
TemiMfKt,  England  can  often  exclude  other 
nations,  and  cfpeciaWy  Prance,  from  many  of 
the  mafkAts  of  Europe ;  hut  could  never  efFcft 
this  by  open  force,  f  ranee  has  been,  and  is 
Hill,  able  to  exclude  all  other  ccwninercial 
poveers,  and  confcqucntly  England,  from  fome 
of  the  moft  valuable  provinces  on  the  conti- 
nent, by  the  fuperfority  of  her  arms  *.  The 
politiC|il  bails  of  commerce  was  therefore  lefs 
favourable  to  England  than  to  France :  and  Eng- 
land found  herfelf,  in  evfefy'continental  war,  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  on  a  fide  which  affe^led  her  very 
ipxiflence;  a  danger  unknown  to  her  ad ver&ry.j 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I  ihall 
now  briefly  review  the  wars  between  Ftrance  an4 
England,  iince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in 
order  to  determine,  by  hiftoric  teftimonfy,  which 
of  the  (wo  has  in  general  fupported  fhe  caufe  in 
which  the  intcrefis  of  Europe  have  been  embarked. 

We  have  more  than  once  made  mention  of 
the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  There  /can  fcarcely 
remain  a  cteabt  with  rcfpedl  iq  the  conduft  of 
the  natiens  engaged  in  them.    The  life  of  WiU. 

*  Of}c  of  the  chief  morivei  of  England  in  cveiy  continental 
war,  has  always  been  the  danger  of  feeing  the  Netherlands  in 
the  hands  of  France,  and  thus  loft  to  her  commerce*  France 
^ad  never  any  apprehenfion^  of  the  fame  qaturc. 

^  2  liftn) 
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liam  III.  w^  one  continued  firuggle  ftv  H^ 
inaintenanoe  of  the  b^ianc^  of  ppwec,.  Tbei 
war  for  the  Spanilh  fuooisffioi^  wa^  tt^  laft  a£^  of 
that  glorious  dram^.  It  is  eyideot  (and  even  the 
French  writers  are  unanimous  in  confelfii^  it)^ 
that  the  equity  and  mqderatiqn  of  the  Britifh  cabi^ 
net  alone,  preferved  France  from  much  greater 
humiliation)  than  iheaxSluallyfuffered  at  the  con* 
dufion  of  th^t  contefi :  any  perfon,  thoqgh  only 
fuperficially  infiruded  in  the  hiftory  of  that  per 
liod^  muft  be  acquainted  ^it}i  the  attempts  of 
Auftria  and  Holland  ta  obflruiSl  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  will  admit  the  indifputable  truth| 
that  the  treaty,  of  Utrecht  vHaa  pvipf  to  tjk^  fXt 
ertions  and  gpod  offices  of  £pgland  filpne* 

From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  tiU  t)^e  Auftrjai^ 
fucceffion  war.  Hot  a  period  of  mcxfe  than  thirty 
years,  ^ngl^pd  and  Francp  remfained  in  a  ilate 
of  uninterrupted  peace.  During  ^  cpnfidecable 
part  of  that  tiine,  the  two  rival  powers  yren 
fcven  conneded  by  alliance ;  and  whatever  piay 
be  the  ppinipns  of  enlighteped  Engliih  ^atef- 
men^  with  refpe6t  to  the  wifdom  and  utility  of 
inch  alliance^/  it  |s  certain  that  France  eojpye4 
the  benefit  of  theqa.  England,  iadeed,  i«newe4 
her  former  connexion  with  Auftria  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1731 ;  but  fo  little  did  that  afTci^t 
the  intercfts  of  France,  th^t  in  the  year  1735 
^e  comimenccd  ^p^  profccuted^  without  inter* 

ru|)tippj 
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ruption^  oh6  of  the  ihoil  ruccefsful  ^afs  flie 
ever  waged  agairifi  Aufiria;  add  by  the  treaty  of 
^73^9  iecured  the  Important  acquiiition  of  Lor- 
raine, not  only  without  the  oppofilion,  but  eve^ 
by  the  mpdiation  of  England.  The  great  aver- 
iion  to  war  that  characterized  the  twenty  years 
adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  France' more  fuccelsfully  thah 
%e  could  have  defired  or  expeded* 

The  part  SL&ed  by  England  in  the  war  for  thd 
Aufirian  fucceffion,  was  not  onl^  juflified  by 
ber  own  immediate  intereils^  but  by  the  general 
apd  manifefl  want  of  a  power  to  countcradl  the 
projedsof  France,  ai^  the  neceffity  of  efiedlually 
fupporting  the  finking  monaxcjiy  of  Auflria  ^. 
The  plans  which  France  bad  formed  for  weaken- 
ing her  continental  rival  for  ever,  ar^  well 
known  ;  and  let  every  impartial  judge  determine 
whether  Europe  would  have  caufe  to  rejoice  at 
the  fuccefs  of  fiich  plans.  The  afliflance  which 
Auflria,  in  that  critical  moment,  received  from 
England,  accorded  with  the  true  principles  of 
federal  policy,  and  the  interells  of  all  Europe. 
This  truth  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
^Tcumfiance,  thalf  England,  at  that  time^  re- 
nounced advantages  belonging  exclofively  to 

♦  Vide  Note  V. 
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her,  and  more  or  lofs  indiifereDt  to  the  red  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  depriving. France  of 
advantages  which  only  afFedled  tlie  interefts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  common  with  thofc  of  all  the 
European  powers.  Great  Britain  renounced  her 
conquefls  in  America,  and  gave  back  the  im» 
portant  acquiiitioa  of  Cape  Breton,  to  compel 
France  to  quit  the  Aufirian  Netherlands.  The 
whole  benefit  which  (he  derived  from  this  war^ 
was  the  refloration,  as  far  as  poflible,  of  the 
fiaius  qiio  in  Europe*  .  . 

The  war  which  defolated  almoft  eveiy'part  of 
the  world  from  the  year  1755  to  1763,  originated 
in  two  perfeiSlly  diftind  caufes  :  the  one,  the  dif- 
ference between  France  and  England  concerning 
their  limits  in  North  America;  the  other,  the 
coalition  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent 
againft  the  King  of  Pruflia,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  whether  France  or  England  was 
the  aggrcflbr  in  this  long  and  bloody  "war*.  I  am 
taking  a  general  view  of  political  events  and  their 
Coniequences,  altogether  diftinc^  from  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  particular  a<ftlons  or  individuals, 
and  confidering  their  influence  on  the  general 
lyflem — ^the  federal  interefts  of  Europe. 

.    In  thia  point  of  yi^w  we  iquflj  allow,  that,  id 
the  fevcQ  years  war,  the  projects  of  France  were 
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ti*3  incompatible  with  the  interefis^  and  eviin  the 
fecurity  of  Europe^  as  the  conduct  of  £ngldnd 
was  conliilent  with  the  trae  principles  of  tbd 
federal  cooftitution.  In  the  war  for  the  Aufirian 
faoceffion,  England  had  fupported  the  Audriail 
monarchy  againft  Francfe  and  PrufHa ;  fhe  now 
proteAed  Pruifia  agaioft  France  and  Auflriat 
Under  the  different  circumfianceft  of  either  pe^ 
riod,  her  conduft  was  equally  wife  and  iklutary 
in  both.  The  maintenance  of  Phiffia  was  not 
le(a  connoSled  with  the  intercfts  of  Eurdpe,  than 
the  prefervation  of  AuAria.  The  part  which 
England  played  in  the  feveh  years  war^  fully  efla* 
bliihed  her  right  to  the  title  of  preferver  and  de- 
fender of  the  federal  fyHem ;  which  (he  fupported 
agatnfl  every  attempt  to  violate  or  difturb  if; 
whatever  pretext, or  authority  invaded  it. 

This  war  was  indeed  produdive  of  events  of 
another  kind.  The  power  of  France  in  North 
America  was  nearly  annihilated ;  her  navy  was 
reduced  al  moil  to  nothing;  and  England  remain- 
ed a  coniiderable  time  undifputed  mifireis  of  the 
feas.  But  all  thefe  con&quences  (to  be  a(cribe(^ 
moreover,  to  the  errors  of  France  herfelf;  were  not 
immediately  conneded  with  the  interefts  of 
Europe  ;  they  did  not  counterbalance  the  bene* 
ficial  efFe6lsof  the  interference  of  England  in  the 
fevcn  years  war,  and  the  advantage  derived  there- 
from to  the  relations  of  the  continental  Aates ; 
M  4  they 
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ilmy  nrthtr  «9c($led  France  m  htt  indinddat, 
than  federal  capacity  ;  afFedted  her  merely  as  the 
rival  of  Great  Britain^  not  as  a  compooeot  part 
of  the  general  political  fy  ftem.  It  is  not  ibrprifing 
that  France  fhouldefieem  this  war  the  moft  on* 
fortunate  (he  ever  waged;  and  that  its  rdiiit 
ihould  h^e  increa£bd  in  the  highefl  degree  the 
jealoufy,  hatred,  and  enmity,  which  have  at  all 
times  inflamed  the  two  nations.  The  peace  of 
1 762  is  alone  the  great  and  never- to-be- focgpiften 
crime  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  every  French 
politif:iana  the  firft  cauft  of  all  the  dec^ma* 
tjons  agatnil  the  infoienoe  and  tyranny  of  Eng^^ 
land^  the  objed  of  everlafting  and  implacable 
jrevenge*  Endleft  complaints  followed  the  peace 
ef  17629  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  vi^ries 
iince  obtained  by  France,  have  continued  to  be 
repeated  to  the  prefent  day.  Thefe  are  the  la- 
mentations of  thofe  who  were  weakened  and 
humbled  by  that  event  *.  But  what  has  the  reft 
of  Europe  to  do  ^ith  them  ?  Was  France  de- 
prived of  her  rank  and  influence  in  the  general 
lederative  fyflem?  Was  her  fecurity,  was  her 
lerritory  invaded  ?  Did  fhe  lofe  any  of  her  inter- 
nal or  external  means  of  defence  ?  Did  fhe  even 
ceafe  to  be  a  maritime  power^  to  poflefs  a  navy, 
commerce,  or  colonies  ?  Did  England  prefcribe 
jaws  to  Europe  upon  the  ruins  of  her  rival  ? 

*  Vide  Note  X. 
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Did  ihe  diAurb^  or  even  tlireateBy  the  briance  Of 
pow^  ?  Nothing  of  all  this*  .  At  the  concla&m 
of  the  ieven  years  war,  the  political  equiUbridin 
was  as  complete^  nay  more  fo  than  it  ever  had 
been ;  and  France  continued  what  (he  always 
was,  one  of  the  firfi  powers  on  the  <ioniinent« 
That  ihe  had  even  not  c<»fed  to  be  ond  of  the  firft 
maritioie  fUtes,  Was  fufficieQtly  evincad  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  war  with  £ng*» 
land. 

This  war,  the  laft  before  the  revolution,  raifed 
the  French  navy  alined  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  England,  crowned  it  with  .  feveral  brilliant 
Tidlories,  and  wrefted  from  Great  Britain  the 
ibvereignty  of  the  liioft  valuable  ecdonies  in  the 
world.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  little  narrow 
policy,  whofe  (hortfighted  wifdom  fancies  its  own 
riches  in  the  poverty  of  others,  and  builds  its  own 
greatnefs  upon  the  weakneis  of  its  neighbours ; 
never  was  the  mean  policy  whida  had  fo  long 
governed  and  mtfled  the  princes  of  Bnvope,  more 
feverely  mortified  than  by  the  final  refult  of  the 
American  war.  It  was  intended  to  ruin  England 
forever,  and  it  prepared  the  period  of  her  folid, 
unaherable,  and  independent  greatnefs.  It  wa^ 
to  have  ere<E(ed  a  new  edifice  of  French  dominion 
upon  the  ruins  of  Great  Britain  :  it  produced  no-^ 
thing  more  to  France  than  a  defolating  revolu* 

tion. 
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timi»  But  whatever  the  remote  ikiA  titifbreieed 
confequences  of  that  war,  its  immedtatte  effeds 
did  not  dtfappoint  the  hopes  of  its  authors.  Ac-* 
cording  to  the  common,  that  is,  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  commercial  and  political  advantage^ 
France  obtained  as  much  as  could  poilibly  bd 
gained  by  fuch  a  war :  (he  was  alio  a  gainer  \ix 
ibmc  more  eilenttal  refpedls ;  her  navy  was  orga-^ 
nized  anew  ;  her  fleets  were  made  to  rival  tbofe 
of  England ;  the  honour  of  her  flag  was  re-efl^a-» 
bliftied  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
peace  of  1783  made  her  great  amends,  if  not 
complete  compenfation,  for  the  injury  occasioned 
by  that  of  1762* 

If  we  compare  this  hiftorical  furvey  with  the 
abore^ilated  fundamental  principles^  we  ihatl 
find, 

.  ift,  That  moH  of  the  wars  in  which  England 
and  France  have  been  engaged  fince  the  begii)-* 
ning  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  have  not  been  im-« 
mediately  conneAed  with  the  interefts  of  the 
federal  fyfiem ;  but  that  their  objcds  have  beea 
either  entirely  (as  in  1 778),  or  partly  (as  iu  1 756)1 
within  the  fphere  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
two  Hates,  the  extenlion  or  limitation  of  that 
commercial  and  colonial  fyflems. 

idly, 
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.  ^dly.  That  in  .ieycral  of  thofe  wars*  (in  the 
Spaniih  and  Aufhrian  (uccdilionSy  and  &vep  jcaie 
wars^  for  exaipple)  the  balance  of  Euippc  wajs 
more  or  lefs  threatened  by  France^  was  maintained 
and  defended  by  England. 

3dly,  That  there  exifled  in  none  of  them  any 

danger  of  the  due  influence  of  France  being  de* 

ilroyed^  or  eifentially  diminifhed,  fo  as  to  injure 

.  the  general  federative  fyfiem ;  or  of  England's 

acquiring  an  undue  preponderance  in  that  lyflem. 

What  now  becomes  of  all  thofe  accufations 
ivith  which  the  ipirit  of  fadion  has  armed  itielf^ 
to  decry  the  politics  of  England  as  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  and  cabal ;  of  premeditated  verfatility^ 
and  iyftematic  inconilancy  ?  Where  then  are  the 
"  wars  that  England  has  excited  ?"  Where  are 
the  connexions  into  which  ihe  has  entered  merely 
«« to  diflblvc  them  ?''  Where  are  the  «  falfe  com- 
binations** ihe  has  created  ?  the  ^^  fubordinate, 
tranfient  alliances  formed  by  her,  in  contradiction 
to  the  principles  of  the  general  fyRem  of  equili- 
brium ?"  The  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
mentions  none  of  thefe  I  The  fame  views  have 
uniformly  direded  the  condudl  of  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment ;  a  vigilant  and  adtive  oppofition  to  the 
enterprifing  ambition  of  France,  has  been  its  con- 

^ant 


font  obje^.  The  tnantier  of  purfuin^  it  has 
htcn  different,  according  as  circumftances  hare 
changed.  When  Franc6  was  in  alliance  with 
Pruliia^  England  took  the  part  of  Auflria ;  when 
France  and  Aufiria  were  united,  fhe  declared  in 
favour  of  Pruffia.  The  federal  relations  of  Eng- 
land were  always  the  antitype,  and,  as  it  were^ 
the  echo  of  thofe  of  France ;  the  political  motives 
of  the  one  were  always  regulated  and  influenced 
1)y  the  conduA  of  the  other.  In  all  the  great 
wars  of  this  century,  the  confiant  plan  and  en- 
deavour of  France  was  to  cffcA  a  revolution  in 
the  federal  fyftem :  in  tht  war  of  the  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceilion,  to  aggrandize  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon} 
in  the  conteft  for  the  Auftrian  fucceffion,  to  de- 
ftroyali  the  proportions  of  power  iti  Germany  j 
in  the  feven  years  war,  to  annihilate  the  King  of 
Pruffia.  In  each  of  thefe  wars,  it  was  the  con- 
ftant  plan  and  endeavour  of  England,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  revolution,  to  uphold  exifting  rela- 
tions, and  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  fcale 
from  which  France  had  withdrawn  her  own. 
It  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  pfcfent  queftion, 
whether  this  proceeded  from  a  generous  zeal  fot 
the  common  welfare  of  Europe,  6t  motives  of 
felf-intereft,  or  hatred  and  jealouly  of  France. 
The  efFed  was  in  either  way  the  fame ;  and  if  it 
could  be  a  reproach  to  England  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  motives  which  have  always  regu- 
3  lated 
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iMed  tlK^fioKlietlcoiidua  of  orcty  natidn  in  (W 
worid ;  if  (be  veaUy  ciin  be  caoviAcd  of  the  fin 
Qf  banog  '^-profecotedf  with  uaiform  perfeve* 
raiice>  the  iotercfts,  always  predoaunaott  of  her 
poewer  ;'*  yet  is  it  nevefthelefs  certain^  that,  on  ac- 
cottBt  of  the  particular  p0Utical  relations  of  Eng** 
hmih  tbc&  her  private  interefts  we^  at  the  ikme- 
tHme  the  cQ«iKQon  intierefts  of  Boropei  the  pie- 
ftrvatimiA  .the  fecurity^  and  the  equiUbriUB  of 
the  whole  fedncal  coniUtiitiQ&. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  z6i  of  accuiatioii 
pgainft  Ei]|;laBd»  which,  though  it  naturally  falls 
to  the  ground,  when  the  whole  is  deprived  of  iti 
foundation,  ]^  lequires  a,  oMire  particular  exa^ 
mination,  hecaofe  it  is  the  moft  frequently  n* 
peatod,  a«d  mod  firoQ^y  urged.  It  is  what  fc- 
lates  to  fubfidies:  ^<  England  has  opprqOSad  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  fucceflively  with  the  hp^^ 
den  of  her  iiiccours/'  This  iiraage  expreflioo 
is  either  entirely  without  meaning,  or  its  mean* 
iag  vs,  that  England  has  incited,  or  (to  ufe  a 
word  appropriate  to  the  ''  burden  of  the&  fuc* 
pours")  has  forced  the  nations  of  Europe- 1*  «ov 
gage  unwiinngly  in  wftrs  contrary  to  their  intc* 
jrefif  and  tjbeir  wtihos. 

In  thQ  great  q^afs  of  idle,  cpmxooq-place  d^^ 
p^matwo^  ?^hiphj  in  si  la|wrfia»Und  ^edaleuf* 

age. 


age,  arft  handed  fMm  one  writer  to  mmOm^  «ti4 
(alas !  we  muft  add)  ftmu  one  generation  to  ano«r 
ther,  there  are  ibmefo  remarkably  ^nteaiptible, 
08  to  render  critictfm  alaoil  aihaiued  to  make- 
them  the  ofcjeAs  of  any  ferious  examinatioa. 
Of  thid  nature  n  the  whole  of  this  inUbrabte 
Auifaboot  the  effe6^  of  fubiidies  in  creating  and 
protracting   wars.     That  a  little  mfignificant' 
prince,  incapable  himielf  of  waging  war^  oUiged 
to  regulate  his  meafuves  by  the  condud  of  the- 
leading  powersi  and  to  ihapehis  inotions  accord- 
ing to  theirs  ;  poflbfling  no  iburces  of  re?enis^ 
and  yet  avaricious  of  money;  maintaining  juft^ 
fo  many  troops  as  the  recurity  of  his  perfon,  or  a 
pitiful  vanity,  requires ;  that  inch  a  priooe  Ihould 
fell  the  ihength  of  his  country  for  ready  money, . 
and  take  part  in  proceedings  indifSsrent'or  cour 
trary  to  his  real  intereftsj  for  paltry  gold~-is  ooni>. 
ceivable,   is  pollible,  is  not  without  example* 
But  that  any  of  the  principal  powers  ihould  en* 
gage  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  foreign  fubfi* 
dies,  itkiiR  for  ever  remain  incredible  to  everjr 
man,  who  can  form  an  idea  of  the  burdens  of 
war  for  fuch  a  power>  and  who  is  acquainted  , 
with  the  general  outline  only  of  the  enormous  esL^ . 
penfes  of  a  lingle  campaign:  I  mean  the  cx->* 
penfes  in  the  firi^Slefl  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  pe- 
cuniary charges,  altogether  independent  of  the 
numbcrle&  iacrifices  and  dangers  which  outweigh 


aR  tfae  mooef  in  the  moAd.  I  ipeak  entiffely 
within  bounds,  when  I  txf  that  ao  fablidy  ever 
fufficed  to  defray  one  half  of  the  charges  to  be 
encountered  by  a  great  nation  in  the  profocution 
of  a  war.  No  fubfidies  could  ever  be  the  princi* 
pal  cauie  of  the  commencement  or  prolongation 
of  a  ftate  of  warfare.  Never  wasihere  any  go- 
vernment fo  depraved,  never  policy  fo  weak  and' 
ihortiigbted,  as  to  errfo  extravagantly,  fo  madly/ 
in  its  calculations.  However  contemptible  ibme 
people  may  chooie  to  hold  the  principles  and  judg- 
ments of  princes  and  their  counfellors,  ^hey  muft 
not  impute  meafures  to  them,  fo  obviouily  con- 
Vary  to  their  immediate  interefis^  even  thofe  of 
^e  moment. 

The  only  cale  in  which  one  power  can  offer 
fubiidies  iq  apother  with  any  profpedt  of  advan* 
tage,  is  when  the  mutual  interefls  of  the  two 
nations  are  ii^mediately  conne£led  in  fome  great 
and  pre-exifiing  obje£l.  Such  has  been  the 
hiflory  of  every  treaty  of  fubfidy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  common  interefl,  a  common  pur- 
^e,  was  the  motive ;  the  connexion  was  formed 
by  the  mutual  wants  of  the  contradKng  parties. 
Subiidies  did  not  create  the  plan,  but  facilitated 
the  execution  of  it.  Men  and  money  are  re- 
ijuired  for  making  war.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  fTate  poflcfling  an  abundance  of 

.    men 
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mfcQ:ib0uId  fi^pply  its  aliy  witbtroops ;  and  that 
money  ihould  be  advanced  by  the  power  vsrhicb  has 
great  pocuaiarymeaos.  Tbefe  reciprocal  fuccoura 
aretbereftiUof  a  wdltconoertedi  and  at  the  fame 
ttine  jaft  and  honoDrable  policy,  Thcfe  are  the 
fruits  of  a  good  federal  conftitutton ;  for  every  thing 
that  contributeft  to  the  maintenance  of  thc.cqui-p 
librium,  andincrea&s  and  improves  the  means  of 
refifiing  every  project  of  invading  it,  mull  be  pro-r 
dudive  of  great  and  manifefl  advantage  iq  the 
whole* 

^Hi^  complaints  againfl  the  prejudicial  cf- 
it&s  of  England's  fubfidies,  muft  therefore  ftand 
or  fall  with  the  reft  of  the  accuiations  preferred 
againil  her.  If  the  part  which  England  a6ted  in 
the  general  political  fy&tm  was  condemqablci 
and  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  (he  conti« 
nent  prejudicial;  if  (he  overturned  the  balance  of 
Europe,  or  alarmed,  o^reffed,  and  enflayed 
her  neighbours;  then  were  her  fubfidie^  the  miir 
ibrtune  and  the  curfe  of  Europe.  ]Rut  if  hep 
conduct  was  the  reverie  of  all  this;  if  ihe  fup* 
ported  the  opprefled  and  perfecuted  againft  the 
ambition  of  the  powerful ;  if  her  efforts  were  iq 
eonformity  with  the  true  interefts  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  independence  and  fecurity  of  all  na« 
tions,  and  were  of  a  nature  to  preferve  and  de- 
fend 
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fendthebaltiMrecf  £uMS^i  theft  iveietkefi^ 
fidics  ihe  afforded  an  adTaoth^,  not  only  for 
thofe  who  received^  but  even  for  thofe  v(rho  did 
not  ioiiBediately  jfortake  oi  them :  and  they  aloner 
will  gite  the  name  of  bufdens  to  tbefe  fuoconrs^ 
whofe  inordinate  power  has  beeA  ebeeked  and> 
hntnUed  by  the  inituenceof  Great  Britaia^ 

I  am  far  from  having  writ  ten  this  chapter  with 
the  view  of  defencKng  the  policy  and  adminif-* 
tration  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  tiine  of  Wil- 
liam III.  until  the  year  1789;  fhould  anyone 
lu(pe(5l  me  of  that,  let  him  be  candid  enough  to 
confidcr  attentively  the  nature  of  my  fubjcdl. 
While  1  combat  the  allertions  of  a  writer,  who, 
like  all  French  politiciaBa,  pays  little  regard  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  frequently  forgets^ 
his  own  when  he  fpeaksof  England,  the  fimptefL 
flatement  of  the  truth  muft  neceflarily  fometimes 
take  the  form  and  chara<3er  of  an  apology.  .  ^y 
only  objefl  was,  to  defcribe  the  true  flate  and  po«^ 
litical  relations  of  Europe  before  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  French  revolirtion*  For  t^is  purppfo 
it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  Ottke.tbat  countcyv 
the  principal  fubjeiSl  of  my  consideration,  which|> 
according  to  the  aifertifins  of  French  writers,  ba^ 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  wars,  convuJ^Rns,  and^ 
misfortunes  that  have  defolate^  Europe  By  a. 
complete .  analylis  of  thefi»  feyen  aii4  4riititF9^c 
K  charges. 
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tYktg^i  fapported  by  the  inoootrovertible  t^n^' 
dence  of  hiftory,  I  havepraved  that»  attbe  begin- 
zkiogof  the  revalution,  England  wasprecifely  fa 
placed  as  her  own  iafety  and  the  fecurity  of 
Europe  required;  that  her  political  influence 
(iouldnotbe  dangerous  to  any  nation,  notevenr 
to  France^  her  conftaitt  and  only  enciny ;  thai 
neither  defirous  nor  able  to  diflufb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  genfefal  fyftem,  flie  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the'fhield  and  bulwark  of  that  fyftem  in' 
all  the  moft  important  tranfaflions  of  the  eigh*' 
leenth  cfentury*  ' 


Let  me  be  permitted,  at  the  clofe  of  this  chapter, 
once  more  to  ftate  the  objedl  of  all  the  preceding 
obfervations. 


.1  ventured  to^flcrt,  that  we  ought,  upon  the 
tvhole,  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftitu- 
tion,  thoitgh  defe<SHve  in  federal  important  re« 
^>e<Sts,  '**if  between  the  principal  ftates  comf)o-' 
flng  that  cbrfflitution  there  exifted  a  due  balance 
of  po!«^er'J  if'tlieir  ftability  were  fecurcd,  theit 
progrefs  and* improvement  unreflrained  ;  if,  in 
the  fy&ctn  of  their  a<5lion  and  readlion,  the  inde- 
jtendencfi  of  the  Analler  ftates  were  protected  (fy 
riiftfeh^feafft;-^^  in  a-  commoriity  with  the  ftrongy 

t2^S^A.UJ  .  the 
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ilit  weak  can  Be  efFedlually  prote6led)  y  and  If 
thete  were  nofuch  preponderance  on  any  itde^  as 
to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  neighbouring  fiated^ 
or  endangier  the  pedce  of  the  whole."  If  the 
preceding  furvey  of  the  feveral  relations  of  the 
leading  powers  be  fundamentally  accurate,  it  wiU 
not  be  difHcuU  to  form  a  fatisfac^ory  dpinion  of 
that  federative  fyftem  which  the  French  tcTolUf- 
tion  found  and  deUroyed.  Let  any  impartial  ob^ 
ferver  compare  it  with  what  has  before  been  iaid 
of  the  internal  confiitution  of  each  nation,  and 
then  decide^  whether^  "  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, all  the  governmients  of  Europe  were  in  a 
pofition  falfe  and  unnatural  with  regard  to  each 
other,  oppreffive  and  ruinous  with  refpeft  to  theit 
fub9<ias;" 

Tl)e  federal  fyftefn  of  Europe,  arid  the  law  of 
nations,  were  yet  capable  of  much  improvement; 
left  many  reafolnable  deiires,  many  juft  demands, 
unfatisfied.  There  was  more  than  one  important 
point  relating  both  to  peace  and  war,  which  had 
never  been  fufficiently  difcufled,  and  remained 
to  be  regulated  by  general  convention.  The  irre- 
gular diftribution  of  the  territories  of  feveral  pow- 
erful empires  ;  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits,  the 
remote  fituation  of  their  provinces  (often  entirely 
furrounded  by  thofc  of  other  powers)  j  the  gces^t 
dumber  of  fmall  defencelcfs  ftates,  whofe  very  in- 
N  a  dependence 
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dependence  was  femetimes  a  burden  to  ihtm ;  (h6 
numerous  and  various  pretenfions  of  fhe  different 
{ovtrt^m ;  and  the  Want^  fo  often  feltj  of  a  more 
eomprehenfive  code  of  pablte  law :  all  theie  were 
etils  of  whidi  no  enlightened  European  could 
'  temain  infenlibte.  Perpetual  peace^  the  ever 
ch^fihed,  ever  diiappointed  hope  of  mankind, 
ftemed  ftill  beyond  the  reach  of  political  wifdom  ;• 
Ibe  wwld  continued  to  be  vexed  with  difputes 
concerning  tife  limitSj  the  right  of  fucceffion,  the 
privileges  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
ieverai  powers^  and  ftill  oftener  bj  the  ambitioii 
of  princes,  and  the  unruly  paffions  of  their  fub- 
je£b. 

But  all  thefc  defefls  would  never  have  induced 
an  impartial  judge  to  condemn  the  whole  edifice  as 
ruinous  and  unferviceaMe.  We  might  have  ex- 
peded  from  time,  and  the  improved  conation  of 
&ciety,  the  remedies  for  thefe  evils ;  our  confola- 
tory  fac^s  of  the  future  were  founded  upon  the  fuc>- 
cae&ful  effi)rts  of  the  paft.  It  became  more  and  more 
manifeft  during  the  laft  twenty  years  before  the 
r^olution,  that  the  principles  of  government, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  were  adyancing  towards 
perfe&ton  ;  and  that  a  period  of  peace,  con^ 
ixxcd,  and  univerfal  ameUoratioo,  was  hfk  ap* 
proaching. 

The 
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The  foUowiog  were  the  obvious  fymptoms  of 
this  approacbuig  change : 

I  ft.  The  goveromeots  of  Europe  were  at  length 
fufiiciently  convinced,  that  the  internal  cultiva- 
tion of  their  refpedtive  flates  was  a  fource  of 
riches^  power,  influence^  real  glory,  and  even 
external  fplendour,  far  more  productive  than  all 
the  coaquefts  and  aggrandizements  that  war  or 
pegotiation  c^n  accompli(h.  This  was  indeed 
Qo  new-di&overed  truth ;  all  ages  have  produced 
wife  men  who  have  preached  it  to  the  ears  of 
princesy  or  handed  it  dowa  in  their  immortal 
fvritings  to  fucceeding  generations.  But  it  was  4 
pew  circqmflance,  and  peculiar  to  our.times^  that 
this  blefled  dodlrinc  no  longer  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  that  it  pervaded  the  fphere  of  pradlical 
life ;  penetrated  into  the  cabinets  pf  minifiers,  and 
mixed  with  the  maxims  of  fiate.  It  may  be  laid 
that  princes  did  not  conform  to  it  in  their  adlions ; 
but  it  was  furely  a  great  and  important  advan* 
tage,  that  they  fully  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
jt ;  that  they  openly  and  folemnly  renounced 
the  barbarous  principles  of  former  times ;  that 
they  regarded  war,  notperely  (like  their  fathers) 
as  a  breach  of  Gpd'c  commandment,  but  as  4 
pernicious  folly,  «  n^iftaken  policy,  injurious  and 
ddlruftive  in  itfelf ;  that  they  condemned  it  as 
a  positive  evil,  find  that  their  underilanding  was 
N  3  convincedi 
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tonvinced,  although  their  pailions  were  yet  ui^-^ 
fubdued«  Mankind  bad  the  greatefl  reafbn  to  ex4 
ult  when  they  perceived  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  policy  prevailing  over  all  ob^lacles^ 
and  combating  fuccef^fuUy  the  mofi  deep-rooted 
f)r^udices.  Men  recovered  from  the  rage  for 
Monopoly,  as  from  a  dream  of  the  infancy  of  hu- 
mad  induflry  ;  their  former  ideas  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  exclufive  dominion  in  diflant  regions^ 
tvere  confiderably  dtminiihed,  and  the  value  of 
colonial  poiTeffions  began  to  be  feen  in  its  true 
point  of  view*  The  famis  rivalry  indeed  conti* 
nued  in  full  force  between  the  commercial  na^ 
tions  ;  but  it  exified  in  a  more  reafonable  man- 
ner, and  was  no  longer  excited  by  vain  phan* 
toms,  but  contended  for  fblid  advantages.  This 
evidently  led  the  way  to  peace  among  nations ; 
mankind  had  already  pafled  judgment  upon  wars 
of  conqueft :  the  moment  wasnot  far  diflant  when 
they  would  have  unanimoufly  acknowledged  the 
folly  of  commercial  wars. 

2d.  A  more  enlightened,  liberal,*  and  benevo- 
lent way  of  thinking,  had  at  the  fame  time  fpread 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  almoft 
every  European  country.  Their  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  true  interefts  ;  not  only  this  or  that  par- 
ticular war,  but  all  wars  were  become  in  the; 
highefl  degree  unpopular  ♦.     The  different  reU* 

•  Vide  Note  y. 
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(ioiis^oC  nations  to  each  otlicr,  (heir  f^pediyc 
rights  and  obligations,  the  ^s^tent  and  conditioo 
of  their  connexions^  were  every  where  more 
clearly  feen  and  better  underfiood.  The  fiudy  of 
the  H^w  of  nations  had  advanced  i^th  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge*  Men  were  more 
generally  agreed  upon  what  was  juft  and  lawfnU 
though  they  did  npt  always  pi^diie  it.  In.vaiu 
would  the  governments  of  Europe  have  attempted 
to  counteract  the  fptrit  of  the  age;  it  was  too 
powerful  for  them  to  control ;  and  they  were 
beiides  invited  by  their  own  interefl  to  favour  it 
Never  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  fo  great ; 
never  was  the  violatibn  of  juflice  £>  loudly,  fo 
energetically,  and  fo  univerfally  condemned,  by 
the  difapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  mankind ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  cafe  with  refpeA  to 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  Or  the  internal  mo^ 
rality  of  their  adtions,  the  principles  publidy 
acknowledged,  honoured,  and  piofefled  by  men 
in  general,  had  ^ever  been  more  CKceUent  and 
praiieworthy. 

To  feleA  this  very  hopeful  peviod  for  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bittereft  accufations  ;  to  reprefent  it 
as  utterly  defiitute  of  every  true  principle  of  go« 
vernment,  every  veftige  of  the  law  o(  nations ; 
appears  to  ine  ocic  of  the  boldeft  undertakings  a 
political  writer  could  ever. have  concaved.  Th^ 
|T  ^  ,eIo(][uencQ 
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dbquesw  and  logie  of  all  aocieat  and  ffioderd 
fophifls  combined,  would  be  unequal  to  the 
taflc  All  books,  aU  treaties,  the  memories  of 
all  men  living,  muft  be  annihilated  before  the 
fan^ion  of  incorruptible  hiAory  could  be  pro^ 
ctti«d  to  fuch  a  Uatementi  No !  ihc  will  band 
a  very  different  account,  a  direAly  contrary  one, 
down  to  pdfterity !  Europe  not  only  pofkfftA, 
before  the  Frendi  revolution,  all  the  elements  of 
a  law  of  nations,  and  the  eflential  ground* 
work  of  a  Ibcial  confiitution  t  an  efficient  gua-^ 
ranty  of  the  political  relations  of  fiates,  a  well*r 
organized  federal  fyftem,  and  a  beneficial  balance 
of  power:  but  thefiMrit  with  which  tbefe  ele* 
ments  ffaoukl  be  animated  $  an  univofal  reve^, 
reoce  of  law  and  joilice ;  an  eameft  defire  to 
exclude  all  violence,  oppreffion,  and  war;  a 
vifible  and  fenlible  tendency  to  cultivate  the  ties 
of  federal  union,  and  to  efiablifli  peace  and 
harmony  among  all  nations :  thefe  likewife 
had  been  awakened  among  us.  A  fingle  glance 
at  the  fiate  of  Europe  at  the  coodufion  of  the 
treaty  of  Wcftphalia,  and  in  the  year  1786, 
prefents  fuch  a  contraft  as  mud  at  (mce  annihi- 
late a  world  of  unfounded  and  calumnious  de« 
damation. 

If,  in  the  year  17S6,  the  queftion  h«d  been 
put  tp  any  candid  flatefmaa  (ibr  reaCbn  h^a 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  extravagaot 
entfauiiafin)  ;  if  any  reaibnable  and  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  world,  neitli^r  blind  nor  tndiifi^ 
rent  to  the  aiStual  defeiSls  of  the  federal  fynem,  ^^ 
bad  been  alked,  ^<  whether  it  were  adviikble  to 
improve  the  fecial  conftitutioh  by  a  general  an4 
fudden  diifolution  of  all  exiAing  relations  ?'*  it  is 
probable  that  his  only  anfwer  woula  have  been 
a  fmile  of  contempt,  or  an  exclamation  of  hor« 
^orJ  This  diifolution  has  adlually  taken  place ; 
and  lamentations  are  now  in  vain.  Nothing 
moris  remains  for  political  wifdom  than  to  fearcly 
0mong  the  ruins  of  the  former  edifice,  the  ma^ 
terials  for  a  new  one.  But  in  order  that  the 
mifcbief  may  not  be  irreparablei  we  mufi  banifh 
the  fatal  opiiuon,  that  it  was  unavoidable  ;  and 
the  fiill  more  fatal  one,  that  it  was  ufeful  and 
beneficiaL  The  difeafe  is  too  manifed  to  be 
denied ;  but  a  falfe  idea  of  its  origin,  conceived 
by  miftaken,  and  encouraged  by  crafty  empirics, 
has  diffufed  the  fpecious  perfuafion  that  it  was  a 
falutary  crilis,  a  neceflary  fiep  to  improvement- 
Till  this  deluiion  be  diilipatcd,  there  ai^e  no  hopes 
f>f  amendn^pQtt 
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PART     11. 

Bf   the    Siifiation    af  Europe  after   the  Frencli 
Revolution. 

l/ALSf?!  premifcs  lead  to  falfe  conclufionSt 
The  author  of  the  Etat  de  la  trance  having  de- 
fcribed  Europe,  before  the  revolutiorr,  as  a 
fcene  of  univcrfal  anarchy  and  ruin,  it  was  na- 
tural to  cxpcft  he  would  creci  a  fuperflru6lure 
of  the  fame  kind  on  that  foundation,  which  is 
not  merely  exaggerated,  but  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  in  defiance  of  hiflory  and  experience :  this 
was  a  matter  of  coorfe.  But  however  prepared 
1VC  might  be  for  ftrange,  unufual,  and  paradox^ 
ical  conclufions^  our  Author  has  iar  exceeded 
thp  nipft  esftravagant  expectations. 

•  If  it  (hould  happen  that  nothing  more  re- 
mained for  the  reader  of  fome  future  time,  than 
his,  dark  picture  of  the  fprmer  political  fyftem  of 
Europe;  if,  from  the  principal  features,  tht» 
tpne  and  fpirit  of  that  fragment,  it  were  required 
to  guefs  the  remainder  of  his  work ;  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  future  commentatov 
would  be  found  poiTeiTed  of  fufficicnt  penetra- 
tion and  aflurancc  ^o  ref^ore  \hc  latter  jpart  in  its 
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true  ihape.  The  moft  rational  cpnjeiSl'ure  woul^i 
perhaps^  fuppofe  the  following  reaibning :  "  The 
revolution  found  Europe  weakened  and  dif- 
traded  on  all  fides  ;  deprived  of  every  guaranty 
of  a  due  equilibrium^  every  pillar  of  its  federal 
confiitution,  every  maxim  of  ftate  adminiilra* 
tion,  and  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  kindled  a  dreadful  war ;  and  the  convulfions 
that  enfued,  fubvcrted  the  few  pillars  of  the  fo- 
cial  confiitution  that  yet  fupported  the  tottering 
edifice.  Dellrudion  advanced  with  giant  ftrides ; 
the  whole  building  crumbled  into  atpms,  and 
Europe  became  a  theatre  of  ruin  and  defolation. 
But  however  melancholy  the  fate  of  the  un- 
tapppy  generation  that  furvived  this  cataftrophe, 
however  pitiable  their  fituation,  however  criti- 
cal and  hopelefs  the  profped  of  their  regenera^ 
tion,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  their 
lot ;  they  had  no  real  caufe  to  lament  it.  No 
right,  for  their  misfortune  was  their  feult ;  they 
might  have  forefeen  the  approaching  evil ;  they 
^efervcd  it  by  their  criminal  indifference  to  the 
obvious  indications  of  an  approaching  ftorm,  by 
their  guilty  inactivity  in  the  midft  of  the  daily 
more  vifiblc  decay  of  their  whole  focial  fyftem, 
of  their  civil,  political,  and  federal  relations. 
They  had  no  reafon  to  lament  it ;  for  what  they 
loft  was  in  reality  not  worth  regretting.  Their 
^xiftenco  had  long  been  divefted  of  every  thing 
5  that 
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that  could  contribute  to  its  dignity,  iafcty,  aQ4 
conliftcDcy;  the  anarchy  was  complete,  how- 
ever veiled  by  cuftom,  indolence,  and  the 
daily  palliatives  of  a  contemptible  common-^ 
place  policy-  The  explofioa  was  not  to  be 
avoided ;  the  revolution,  and  the  war  it  pro- 
duced, were  only  the  laft  qnd  decifive  efforts  of 
the  evil ;  and  whatever  a  fuiFering  world  may 
have  endured  under  the  joint  fcourges  of  thefe 
two  dreadful  plagues,  yet  it  may,  and  it  ought 
iincercly  to  rejoice,  that  the  crifis  is  at  lengtl> 
furmpunted,  and  the  period  arrived,  when,  riling 
from  the  ruin^  of  the  paft,  it  may  ereil  a  new 
edifice  with  more  folid  materials,  more  deliberate 
wifdom,  an4  oiovc  accur^e  principles;  and 
hapd  down  to  a  grateful  pofierity  ^he  bleilipga 
of  a  more  perfe<Sl  confUtutioq/* 

This  reafoning,  all  hui|t  upon  the  ^ffumption  of 
the  total  incfficacyofour  former  political  and  civi) 
organization,  will  of  courfe  have  no  weight  where 
the  premifcs  are  not  admitted :  and  I  think  I  have 
fully  proved,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  fucU 
pofitions  will  not  bear  &xi&  examination.  The 
writer,  however,  would  have  been  juftifieJ  ia 
proceeding  upon  thefe  grounds  to  the  confe- 
quences  above  Aated.  Had  he  been  fatisfied 
with  that,  he  would  at  IcaR  have  avoided  the 
reproach  of  doing  violence  to  his  own  premiies^ 
3  of 
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of  abufing  Iiis  prtnctptes  by  unwarranted  conclu-^ 
lions,  and  of  having,  by  a  lingular  refinement  of 
ibphiftry,  deduced  an  arbitrary  and  lalfe  refult 
from  a  falfe  and  arbitrary  hypothelis. 

'  The  Author  wae  not  latis6ed  with  painting 
fhe  revolution  as  a  necelTary  confequence  of  the 
previous  dtibrder  of  Europe,  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  with  all  its  new  dtfordefs>  as  its  natu- 
lal  companion.  Such  a  gradation  was  not  bold 
and  ftriking  enough  for  him  :  he  palled  over  the 
reirolution,  and  deduced  the  general  war  be« 
tween  France  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  im^ 
m^diatefy  from  the  faultinels  of  the  former  fe* 
deral  conftitutton,  the  annihilation  of  all  poHtt«> 
cal  principle,  the  diflblution  of  the  law  of  nations, 
itnd  the  blindneft  and  folly  of  all  governments* 

I  ihould  exbauft  the  patience  of  the  reader 
were  1  to  recapitulate  the  firing  of  accufirtionsi^ 
by  wbicb,  in  the  firft  diapterB  of  his  work,  fae 
fupports  thia  lingular  ddduiSlion,  and  in  which 
be  vents  his  Ipleen  under  various  colours  and 
pretences,  and  fometimes  in  the  moft  violent 
terms.  It  will  fulfice  at  prelent  to  bring  forwai4 
a  Angle  paifage,  which,  though  one  of  the  moi^ 
moderate,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  ge«- 
neral  train  of  his  ideas.  On  a  nearer  examioi^ 
tion  of  ^is  iyftem,  we  Ihall  have  more  than  one 
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hpportunity  of  following  bim  in  thcf  rfcft  of  hii 
obfervations. 

**  The  war  of  the  revolution,"  fdch  are  tba 
words  of  this  pafTage,  "  was  the  laft  fcene  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yeats  of  improvidi^nct,  blind- 
ne&y  and  impolicy.  After  having  firft  dreaded 
the  aicendancy  of  France  without  cau(b,  dr  from 
exaggerated  motives,  and  afterwards  long  diO 
dained  her  beneficial  influence,  the  powers  of 
Europe  became  accuftomed  to  diijpenfe  with  her 
tutelary  preponderance^  and  made  a  fport  of  her 
political  degradation  during  thirty  years  ;  and 
whei}  at  length  fome  une:(pe6ted  circumftance^ 
enabled  a  nation,  whofe  ambitions  politics  were 
never  efFedlually  checked  btit  by  France,  to  de- 
bate in  the  moft  public  manner,  whether  fbe 
ought  not  to  be  extirpated — all  Europe  took 
artnff^  and  formed  a  confedeiacy  as  wicked  ais  it 
was  fenfelefs !  from  which  moment  every  veftige 
*)f  the  law  of  nations  Wai  aboliflxed."-^Thus 
atolc#  according  to  the  Author's  ideas,  a  war, 
whoi^  dreadful  confequences  have  ihaken  the 
federal  fyftem  to  its  foundations ;  have  rendered 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  an  enigma ;  made  its 
future  exiftence  problematical ;  and  deftroyed 
«iore  within  the  fliort  fpacc  of  ten  years,  than 
many  centuries  had  raifed,  or  perhaps^  than  ages 
will  be  able  to  rcftore.    This  war  was  a  wanton 

attempt. 
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Mtempt,  by  the  ixioft  unnatural  of  all  alliatice^ 
to  build  a  new  political  fyAem,  and  eftablifli  a 
new  diViiion  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
French  monarchy  ;  and  thus  to  reftore  the  long-^- 
loft  balance  of  Europe,  by  for  ever  annihilating 
the  firft  and  moll  important  of  its  elements  1 

If  the  events  of  this  war  were  utterly  effaced 
from  the  memories  of  all  who  witneiTcd  them  i 
if  hi)[lory  were  fuddenly  to  ilop»  and  the  fpace 
between  1789  and  1801  to  remain  a  frightful 
blank  for  pofterity  ;  itill  this  reprefentation,  or 
rather  mifreprefentation,  of  its  origin,  nm&,  for 
ever  be  incredible  while  a  veftige  yet  remains 
of  the  former  fyflem  of  Europe.  Such  could  not 
poflibly  be  the  caufes  of  that  war !  would  the 
lated  polterity  exclaim ;  and  fhall  we  who  have 
fcen  and  furviyed  it,  be  impofed  upon  by  fables, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  inge*^ 
nioufly  fabricated  ? 

There  certainty  was  a  time  when  the  ittoft 
dangerous  attempts  were'  apprehended,  not 
'^  without  fufficient  caufe,"  from  the  ambitioui 
politics  of  France;  againft  whom  a  general 
league  would  then  have  been  a  very  probable^ 
and  at  the  fame  tiQie  jufiifiable  and  even  neceifary 
meafure.  It  would  even  then  have  been  a  vio* 
lation  of  fenfe.  and  juflice  to  projedl  the  total,  dc* 
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gndatioD  of  France,  iafiead  of  definbg  hcf 
proper  limits ;  or  to  look  for  the  fecurity  of  £a« 
vope  in  the  difmembennent^  conqueft,  or  anm« 
lation  of  that  nation.  In  a  period^  however,  of 
fiicb  general  difcontent,  the  extravagant  fears 
of  one  prince,  or  reftlefi  ambition  of  another^  or 
iecret  enmity  under  colour  of  the  public  iafety, 
might  have  conceived  or  £ivoared  fo  abfurd  a 
plan ;  which  under  thofecircumfiances  wobld  not 
be  quite  unaccountable,  though  neither  laudable 
nor  wife.  But  what  inducement,  immediate  or 
rrmote,  could  incite  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
overwhelm  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  ihe 
was  governed  by  a  mild,  juA,  and  confcientious 
monarch ;  and  when  (he  was  fo  far  from  alarm** 
ing  (he  whole  fyftcm  by  ambitious  views  of  pre- 
ponderance, that  (he  gave  not  the  ilighteft  urn* 
brage  to  her  nearcft  neighbours  *  ?  None  of  the 
continental  dates  could  be  profited  by  the  ruiti 
o^  France  ;  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to  rife 
by  lier  degradation.  Among  the  very  abundant 
political  combinations  of  the  age,  there  is  not 
the  fmalleft  veftige  of  a  confpiracy  againft  her. 
The  author  of  any  fuch  feheme  would  have  been 
ridtculcd  as  a  vilionary  projedor  at  every  court 
in  Europe.  What  then  could  have  united  all 
nations  in  an  enterprife  for  which  no  one  had 

*  Vide  Note  Z. 
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t)ie  finaltell  morive  or  inclination>  or  any  rea^ 
fonable  hope  of  fucceft  ? 

It  is  perfaSly  natiiral,  that  a  perfdn  ddiroo^ 
of  gaining  credit  for  fo  abfurd  aa  opinion,  ihou)d 
recur  for  that  purpofe  to  the  all-explaining  influ-» 
ence  of  England ;  the  only  power  that  coold  be 
iconceived  inimical  to  the  fecurity  and  independ^ 
efice  of  Frande.  But  what  phiidifh  credalit|r 
mud  the  man  fuppoie  in  his  readers^  who  cad 
jittcnjpt  to  perftiade  them  that  tho  powers  of  th^ 
continent  were  all  leagued  againil  that  nation, 
Merely  to  gratify  England !  that  thofe  powerr/ 
feized  with  one  common  mania,  departed  ^ffomf 
all -policy,  fenfc,  and  juftice ;  that  they  fax:ri£ced 
pvery  intereft  and  advantage  on  the  fame  pile 
with  the  elaborate  flru<Slure  of  an  admirable  fe- 
deral cOnAitution — ^to  make  En;;1and  folemiftreis 
of  flie  feas  j  To  give  the  fmallcft  colour  of  proba-^ 
Bility  to  fo  extravagant  a  combination,  fo  mon^ 
ftrous  an  abfurdity,  fome  fa<Jts,  or  fomething  at 
leaft  in  the  fh^pe  of  fa^tsj  ought  to  have  been 
appealed  to.  put  where  are  they  to  be  found  > 
Who  has  ever  attempted  to  adduce  the  flighfeft 
proof  of  all  this  ?  And  though  amidft  the  greateft 
confufion,  and  in  the  darkeft  periods  of  the  rev64 
lution,  when  the  minds  of  men,  inflamed  hf 
the  wildeft  palfions,  and  linarting  under  the  fe- 
yereft  lufFerings,-eagCTly  pwfvied  every  phioiera^' 
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and  canght  at  every  wonder  to  explain  thetf  w^ 
explicable  fortunes  ;  though  there  were  thea 
fome  impudent  declaimers,  who  in  fome  degree 
fuccefsfuUy  repreiented  the  wickedneis  of  the 
Britiih  ininiftry  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  afflictions 
of  Europe  ;  yet  how  could  a  writerof  the  tear  8 
aflbciate  with  luch  incorrigible  impofiors  ?  How 
could  a  politician,  profpiiedly  calm  and  impartial^ 
give  way  to  fuch  grofs  exceffes  of  revolutionary 
violence  ?  How  could  he  be  fo  ignorant  or  un-> 
mindful  of  hifiory^  as  to  attribute  to  England 
the  origin  of  a  war,  that  had  lailod  nearly  eight 
months^  before  it  ceafed  to  he  doubtful,  wbeth^ 
that  nation  would  maintain  the  ftri^<;ft  neutfa^i 
lity  axnidfl  the  diiTenfion^  of  the  continent  i 

No !  If  that  accurfed  w^r,  which  has  over* 
whelmed  the  federal  fyflem  of  Europe,  was  in- 
deed the  effeA  of  a  general,  premeditated,  iyf- 
tematie  confederacy  againft  France,  the  objedt  of 
that  confederacy  was  at  leaft  very  different  from 
what  the  author  has  aiTerted.  If  there  ever  waa 
a  coalition,  and  if  the  plans  of  that  coalition 
did  really  produce  the  war,  it  was  neither  jealoufy 
of  France,  nor  a  defire  to  weaken  and  degrade, 
oor  any  ridiculous  projedt  of  difmembering  that 
kingjdom,  that  conflituted  its  origin  and  intent, 
Itwa^  formed  npt  againft  France,  but  the  revo* 
lulion  i  it  was  aot.tbe  la&endant  of  the  French 
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Mtion,  f  wiiat  groand  of  alann  oottldlhat  a£Ford  ia 
the  year  1791  0  but  ha  bopekft  difira£tions^  that 
drew  down  the  onexpe&ed  florm  upon  Europe*- 

.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  enter 
into  a  particular  difcufiion  of  the  caufea  of  this 
war"**  It  is  an  inexhaufiible  fubjed^  on  which 
politicians  will  be  long  divided ;  and  if  iimilarity 
of  views  and  uniformity  of  opinion  are  ever  to 
be  attained  in  this  intricate  queftion,  it  can  only 
be  in  other  titnes^  and  among  other  men  ;  when 
truth  Ihall  .have  prevailed  over  all  bypotheies. 
At  pBefent  I  ihall  merely  fubmit  my  private  opi* 
itton  y  and  though  none  of  my  readers  ihould 
be  inclined  to  follow  it,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  I 
ihall  be  able  to  prove  moft  fatisfacStorily,  that  our 
Author  has  eflabliflied  Im  uppq  a  iyftem  devpid 
of  all  foundation. 

It  has  always  been  my  opnion  (and  |  l(now 
many  enlightened  ftatefmen  think  the  f^me), 
&at  the  war  was  not  produced  by  a  coalition 
againft  France ;  that,  in  the  ilridt  fenlb  of  the 
word,  fuch  a  coalition  never  has  exifled,  and 
would  have  remained  an  empty  fpeculation^  an 
idle  dioam  of  a  few  miniAers,  if  France  had  not 
compelled  the  powers  of  Europe^  in  a  certain 
d^i^e^  to  realize  it    Even  after  this,  wh^n  Xhfi 

♦  Vide  Note  A  A* 
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common  danger  was  al  tbe  hi^^ctt^  the  conlitioo 
vras  only  a  name  withoueb  iManiDg,  Tbe  wdf 
was  refbrted  to  and  eooraienced  hy  Franoe  iMh 
felf,  that  iSy  by  the  dreadful  fucceffion  of  out- 
rageous and  barbarous  factions  wiiich  enflared^ 
diftrailed,  and  tyranni2?ed  over  hw  daiip^  teii 
years.  What  rendered'  it  inevitable,  \vag  tkar 
wide  diflbrence  between  thole  reigning  fiu&tooq 
and  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  their  fyftems  oS  adiu 
minifiration,  and  in  all  their  principles  0I  inter- 
Dal  and  external  policy ;  whidi  created  a  dt£* 
cordance  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  peaceful 
meafures.  The  revolutiooai^  chiefs^  awam  ^  all 
this^  and  feeling  tbe  precarioufoeA  of  tdwric  ovm, 
ituations,  recurred  to  the  ww  as  the  onlty  UKaos 
6f  maintaining  themfeWes,  or  aa  the  hift  seft;^ 
df  their  defpair ;  and  they  woold  have  coateiwd 
to  involve  all  Europe  in  this  minfioutonc^  eira» 
though  every  government  had  been  anxious  to 
avoid  ky  even  had  they  coaldccd  to  prefdrve 
peace.  Unimpelkd  by  any  coalition^  at  a  tinei 
when  th^  very  name  did  not  yet  exift,  and  not  9i 
vefiige  of  it  was  perceptible,,  they  challeiiged  fup*. 
ceffivdy  every  nation,  near  or  remote,  conti^ 
nental  or  maritime^  and' at  length  madt  Me  ge^ 
rieraV  declaration  of  war  againfi  every  afioienti 
eilabliihment*  Thus  Europe  had  00  alternative^ 
but  the  dangers  of  the  conted  on  the  one-hand* 
and  perhaps  dill  greater  dangei:^  with  which^  on 
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tfte'olbtf^  (tefe  dtdfe%dgtibs  thresteocd  the  very 
eianents  of  the  focitfl  con^fution. 

'  4Btieh  nppeitt$  ttt>  me  td  be  (he  origiti  of  the  war 
VUpf^ik  tite  Jg'rench  levotutioti :  fcft  either  tl)««e 
iiitPM  •  ias  b«ea  a  i^/^  dg^inft  Fcance,  or  it  hae 
«ttly  ^deuft  «»i)^Vieto€fe  cf  4he42«her.  la  thil 
tt|>itti6n  I  m^]r  be  Wvttng  t  hut  tbe  miAake  ik 
iettlkiiily  not  owing  16  ptt^judice  or  yrant  of  re«> 
fledlioQ.  My  judgment  has  been  formed  by  a 
ftudious  obfervation  of  the  charadters  and  ac- 
tkmi^of  tbe  two  greaX:  parties  id  the  awihl  cdtficfl 
Whkis^^  during  ti6n  y^Mrs^  hafi^  ddfolatcd  i£«m>pe^ 
Ontlw  ohe  band,  i  have  inc^fiamly  watched 
the  ffte  a«d  pto^e&  of  the  fttdlution,  the 
ipeeekes  and  writings  of  it«  ebiefs^  and  the  mani^* 
fold  tefiilnomes  they  tbemfelves  afford  in  (he  ac« 
coiations  and  replies  with  which  each  declining 
or  fiitlen  pttrty  threw  the  blame  of  the  war  on  its 
iadoe&fal  adversaries.  On  the  other  hand,  i 
have  carefully  examined  and  compared  every 
document  and  correfpondence  laid  before  the . 
jfiMkCf  and  aUthofe  imaginary  treaties  faid  to  be 
Um  bafis  of  the  coalition ;  I  have  colledted 
4vety  iiiltheillic  information  coDcerning  the  opi< 
nhts$y  vtewd,  and  condu6l  of  its  pretended 
liMnkierd  and  patrons.  Laftly,  my  opinion  is 
ftippMed  by  the  folenn,  unanimous  afTurances 
df  ittatiy  highly  ye^Aed  ftatefmen;  to  whofe 
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authority  in  a  problem  of  this  Mtore)  I  mgf 
ftirely  be  permitted  to  rcfon  ;    . 

Having  thus  declared,  my  optnipii,  I  will  pQ(h 
impartiality  fo  farras  to  fet  i\  qf^tirely  afi4e».  ai^i 
will  endeavour,  if  polIiUej*.  to  fprget  it.  I  ioteod  ^ 
to  mefet  the  audior  of  th^  Eiaf:^  l^  France' im. 
hisowni  grounds,  and  wiU  fuppoi^  thew^iirto 
have  been  produced  by  a  ;€oalition  o£  the  pQ.w^m 
pf  Europe. 

The  firft;  and  I  think  the  :mofi  ibiiKMiaDt; 
quefiion  will  then  be,  whether  fuch  &  leftguet 
when  ampkftiaUy  confidir^,  would  be  ib'coii'^ 
demnable,  fo  iinjuAifiable^  fo  ioipQUt^^,  fomon^ 
iirous  as  the  Author  aiTerts ;  whether  it  woiild 
juftly  incur  the  abufb  he  heaps  Upon  it  ? 

I  will  here  once  again  declare  my  own  Opi« 
Dionr  without  indfting  upoA.it  49  a  deiQoaftrable 
truth. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  un£vell&Hy  tMbe^ 
<^  that  a  nation  has  no  rights  to. .inimrfcre  in  the 
domedic  affairs  of  any  other/*  a#d  (  Jruft  I 
fiiall  not  be  iingolar  rin  regaitlir^g  jt.as  lia)>lc  fo 
great  excaptions.  There  are  ca$^  in  ^mh 
found  policy  fugg^eils,  and  tJ^  Uw  of  iMtiond' 
pern[)its/aa  aditve  intjsrve^ipD  in  thp  intcriial 
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fArodicdRDgs  of 'a  foreign  cbunt^%  Such  a  iafe 
trifes  wh«n  there  happens  in  anj^  efpeciaDy-  if  it 
be  a  principal  iiate  of  Burope,  a^diforder  fo 
great,  general,  and  permanent  (it  muft  have  all 
tfaefe  qualities),  as  manifeftly  to  endanger  the 
neighbouring  powers.  Thofe  powers  ar^  &Hl 
more  j unified  in  not  remaining  inactive  fpei^ators 
of  fpch  diforders,  when  thdre  are  feyeral  parties 
contending  for  the  government  of  the  diftradled 
country  upon  various  pretences  ;  and  the  right 
of  legiflation  is  difputed  by  a  variety  of  claimants. 
I  regard  the  French  revolution  as  an  event  of 
this  kind,  not  merely  permitting,  but  abfolutely 
Requiring  the  a6tive  interference  of  other  nations. 
The  all*deftru6live  principles  upod  which  it  was 
founded,  the  critninal  excefles  and  contempt  of 
every  right  that  attended  its  progrefs,  would  have 
jufiified  an  early  oppofition.  The  conftitution 
of  1791,  inftead  of  diminiihing,  ftrengthened 
and  confirmed  the  right  of  interference  ;  for  no 
one,  even  in  France,  will  now  deny  that  it  was 
calculated  to  organize  the  anarchy,  and  of  courfe 
to  prolong  the  piiieries  of  the  unhappy  country, 
and  the  dangers  erf  its  neighbours.  What  com- 
{rteted,  and  gave^  as  it  wei^,  the  ultimate  fandlion 
to  this  right,  was  the  fcenc  that  prcfentcd  itfclf 
immediately  after  the  introdu(Stion  of  that  con*' 
fiit^ion.  The  popular  members  of  the  National 
Aflembly,  and  the  favourite  orators  of  the  clubs 
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(the  men  who  at  that  tiioe  gpvemed  tW  cmmr 
try),  then  poured  forth  the  toneiit  of  their  almfier 
and  cakimny  againft  all  the  governoieots  p(  Ea^ 
tope  i  they  oQatmenced  an  inreterate  perieQQiioii 
of  every  ancient  eftahliibment^  of  every  iasred 
]>rinciple  that  enfured  the  obediwce  of  the  cki^ 
^en,  and  the  fafety  of  tjbe  throne ;  they  called 
liponall  people  to  throw  off  their  alje^a|ice9 
nnd  their  fpieecbfis  and  writings  wwe  a  im$%  id^ 
s^iterated  infalt^  that  annoupistid  every  day»om 
ppeply  the  hoftilitii^  they  >v^e  rcfoWedtj^<eall29 
with  other  weapons. 

Undpr  thefe  oircumAai^q^s,  a  co^litipn  ag^inft 
the  defirqyers^  ^  France^  not  againft  France  biefi- 
felf^  would  have  been  prujdentj  yoA^  and  bene- 
ficial; in  every  thing  the  revejrft  of  a  wicked 
confpiracy.  It  would  not  however  have  cjeicinred 
this  meritorious  chara^er»  qnlefs  conceived  and 
proje6led  upon  principles  pure  and  difintereftedi 
with  views  liberal  and  cnjigbtened.  Every  idea 
of  partition,  difraemberment^  or  fubjedtiocu  be- 
ing inadmiflible,  the  complete  ipde.pendenQe  oi 
France  ihould  have  been  th^  £jifil  article^  tl)e 
moft  facred  and  inviolable  jftipulation  of  the 
league.  Nor  ihould  any  foiieign  power  have. alV 
(iuned  the  right  of  piefcribiqg  a  pew  confiitnt^  % 
fcr  that  would  have  been  out  of  the  piovimoe^ 
t>eyond  the  juft  policy  of  its  tnt;erventiOii.  ^ 
u.  3  ^  llranger 


ftraoger  in  iciclta  cafe  has  aotbing  more  to  do  i^ih 
%Q  vccQOve  every  uonatqral  obftacle  to  a  proper* 
QoailttuUan^  to  facilitate  tl^  refloration  of  law  and 
vdGv,  and  to  give  freedom  to  the  lawful  depoli*. 
tiary  of.  fpvcrcign  authority.  Here  muft  end  alj^ 
forei^  interference ;  the  reft  is  entirely  a  domef; 
lie  cofKSrp^  to  be  left  to  the  energy,  ikill,^  and 
wiicliQi9r/Of  ^tbofe  intruAed  ^ith  the  buiineis  of. 
Xjf^iH^r^'ing  the.diftracSbed  ftatc. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  tenable  opinion 
O^afutgc^l  which  the  Aathor  o£  TFJai  d^Ja 
Frame  has  ieen  in  a  different  light :  for  he  has 
put  a  very  hateful^  and  I  think  very  falie  cour 
firq6lion  upon  the    plan  of  fuch  a  c^alitiofi. 
/      Among  other  things^  he  iays^  '^  Can  any  jnjan  re- 
concile an  undertaking  of  this  nature  to  the  true, 
priBcipleB  of  a  federal  fyftem  ?     Can  it  be  afiect*- 
ed  that  thole  who  contrived  that  immenfe  combi- 
nation of  oflfeniive  relations,  were  a<Stuated  by 
Tiews  of  general  intereft  ?    Can  they  beiaid  to. 
have  intended  to  diftinguifli  the  ri^ts.of  thd. 
Qontinentol  and  maritime  powers,  to  disfipe  the 
juft  limits,  andiecare  the  independence  of  q$,ch  ? 
Coulflthis  engagement,  fo  haftily  and  unadviib^y . 
made,  be  of  long  duration  ?'*  &c.    Immedia^y^ 
after  this,  hefs^^,  <'  A  league  of  this  nature  \% 
Q^ceifarily  iu  oppofition  to  the  principles  whmh; 
ikm^ld  be  the  groi^ndwork  of  eYa;y.alUanc04"; 
/  the 
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"  the  nations  fo  leagticd  were  never  allies  ;*'  and, 
•*  becaufe  they  found  no  word  in  the  poI?HcaI 
diiStionaryy  whereby  to  denote  their  monftfous 
convention,  tbcy  were  forced  to  invent  a  new 
one ;  and  to  give  the  term  coalition  to  that 
i^hich  will  be  more  properly  denominated  in  fu- 
ture hifiorieSt  a  confpiracy  agatnft  the  rights  of 
ft  finglc  people,  and  a  folemn,  premeditated  re- 
nunciation of  every  principle  of  the  law  of  na* 
tions/* 

What  can  we  expeft  to  find  but  nonfenfe,  con* 
tradidHon,  and  unnatural   combinations,  if  we 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  that  (hould  regu- 
late every  ordinary  alliance,  to  a  league  quite  ex- 
traordinary in  its  nature  ?    A  coalition  neither  is, 
nor  ever  can  be,  an  alliance*    Whether  in  earlier 
times  the  word  coalition  has  been  ufcd  in  the 
fcnfc  now  given  to  it,  is  a  queftion  of  little  im-* 
port  ;  the  thing  i tfelf  has  exifted  at  all  times,  of^ 
might  at  leaft  have  exifted  at  any  time.  It  isevl- 
dent^  that  amidft  the  great  variety  of  focial  revd-^ 
luttbns,  there  muft  fometimes  occur  cales,  in* 
which  a  temporary,  urgent,  and  truly  common  in^ 
tereft,  may  fufpeod  every  ufual  federative  rela- 
tion, and  unite  alt  nations  in  the  profecution  at 
a  common  objc^  without  fegafd  to  the  iimiK-^  - 
tude  or  diverflty  of  their  permanent  views.  Sudi 
ainonion  muft  always  be  tranfient  as  the  intereft 
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wbich  creates  it  -but,  while  it  doesexift,  i!  6p^ 
Urtesin  a  manner  peculiar  to  itlelf.  j^n  aUianfce^ 
that' is,  a  ^rtnanent  league  fonned  for  ihe^€Q^iu* 
teoance  of  cerlaio  permanent  intepefts-~aa  al« 
Itanee  of  all  Europe  againft  a  tingle  power^  is 
utieriy  inconfiiieiit  .with  any  principles  of  gc« 
Buine  politics :  a  coalition^  the  effedt  of  entra** 
ordinary  circumfiances,  may  fometimes  be  en* 
joined  by  neceffity ;  and  will  then  be  approved  by 
prudence^  and  &ndtioned  by  every  principle  pf 
juflice. 

lliis  vesy  important  difttn<Stion  takes  all  weigbt 
frpm  what  the  Author  has  faid  about  the  ^^  gi- 
gantic and  viiionary.  afibciation  of  thCiEiuippean 
powers  :*'  his  fevere  and  angry  animadveriions 
bave  no  longer  an  objeiSt  or  a  jneanii!)g.  What 
have.we  to  do  mtfa  an  aUknce,  a  permaneQt  itmi-^ 
larity  of  interefis^.  the  poffibtlity  of  long .  dura- 
tion? What  withi  the  continental  and  maritime 
Rations,  the  diftin^ion  of  their  rights,  and  fqcu- 
rity  of  their  feipeiSiive  limits  ?  Theie,  with  every 
tlMpig  eUe  the  Author  haaifuppoied,  fought »  ami 
found  wanting  in  this  *'  oionftrousQonfederacy,,*' 
are  4|aite  fom^  to  the.  fubjedt.  The  whole  bufi  - 
neis  is  fimply  a  temponury  jundion  of  the 
fhmigth  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon dango: :  till  that  danger  be  averted,  till  the 
aU-thpeateningrevplvtioahe  divefied  of  its  hoOila 
aa(l  formidable  charadter,  brought  within  bounds, 
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^fftdfendered  iocapable  ojF  Aiichiff;  till  ihiix^ 
but  no  longer^  the  {^'ivate  intere^  of  Aufifiai 
Rnifiia,  Sga^n^  and  £DgIand»  imift  ail  be  oon* 
ibunded  in  a  more  important  CQiK(idetBtioiUf««4l>e 
maUxtenance  of  the  fociai  conftitution«.  This  be* 
mg  completely  iecured,  every  thing  would  retxrro 
-  to  its  former  ftate ;  the  ordinary  federal  principka 
would  again  prevail,  and  £urepeTe(ume  her  na- 
tural  ohara<Ber,  and  fuboiit  to  hir  anoient  laxvs* 
It  IB  Qot  more  GoafiAent  with  true  fedenl  poticj 
to  call  fuch  a  compadl  *^  a  folemn  abjuration 
of  all  principle,"  than  it  is  agreeable  to  the  juft 
notions  of  the  law  of  nations  to  tcm  it  an 
^  atroCH>us  confppaey/'  or  *^  a  wanton  attempt 
apo&  the  liberties  o£  Fmoce." 

'■1 

I  am  ¥^I  aware  that  the  right  of  one  nation 
to  interfere  in  •  the  domeftb  afikinr  of  another 
(the  firft  principle  upoo  wloah  the ibregoifig  ar« 
gument  is  fbunded),  fo  far  frottKbeingnniVetfaUjr 
acknowledged,  is,  on  the  contrary^  sc^eiSbsd  mi-* 
conditionally,  and  in  evei^  pofTiblecafti,  by  many^ 
political  writers.  But  however  various  the  ofi^ 
nions  of  men  on  this  important  point,  these*  ta 
fiirely  nobody  fo  intolerant  as  to  admit  of  oone 
1;>ut  his  own.  Let  us  then,  ia  order  tagcaat 
every  thing  for  the  moment,  fuppofe.it  diMi|ili«l 
whether  fuchacoalrtion.wen&jufliiiablr,  emiaa: 
the  very  extraordinary  and.  critical  fitoldioii  tii 
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EocopeaAer  t}^  year  1789 ;  let  as  fiippofe  all  go« 
vernments  to  have  been  fedti^ced  by  views  pofi* 
tively  falie^  are  they,  on  account  of  this  ertor,  to 
be  branded  with  the  reproach  of  madnefs  or 
gaih  ?  If  it  really  was  an  errto  (which  lam  very  far 
from  thinking),  it  was  atleaft  a  psrdonaUe  oae^ 
pardonable  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  thb 
danger ;  and  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
obvious  and  knmenie  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  fuccefa  of  a  well-concerted  plan.  The 
true  objeA,  whether  jufi  or  unjuft,  of  this  coali- 
tion, and  the  motives  afcribed  to  it  by  the  ua* 
principled  fophtAty  of  French  politicians,  are  as 
different  from  each  other^  as  the  accidental  error 
of  a  ikilfui  calculator,  from  the  ignoranee  umi 
ftupidity  of  a  perfect  idiot.  Suppoiingthepo^yem 
of  Europe  to  have  coale&ed  imprudently  againfb 
tbe  French  revohition,  tliey  have  not  th^eby  in^ 
curred  the  reproaches  they  would  merit,  had  they* 
fej^fdefsly  made  war  upon  Frmce  herfel£ 

But  the  lafi:  and  apparently  mod  formrdaUe- 
queiiion  is,  whether  the  common  (afety,  well  or 
ill  underftood^  was  really  the  ground  of  this 
general  combination  ?  Whether  do  we^not  attrt* 
bute  to  its  authors  a  degree  of  wifdom  of  which 
their  plans  were  ia  trujii  utterly  deAitute  ?  And> 
whether  the  idle  hope  of  profiting  by  the  difire&r 
of  France,  of  weakening  her  for  ever/  of  difmem' 
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bcring,  and  peiiiffps  fubduing  her,  did  not  con^ 
ftitotp  the  true  though  iecret    motire  of   the 

ttfidertakihg  ? 

To  this  queHion  I  have  only  one  anfwcr, 
which  h  involved  in  the  fdllowing  dilemma : — 
either  there  never  was  a  coalition,  in  the  ordinary 
fcnfe  of  the  word,'  thewar  was  the  ifole  work  of 
levolntionary  demagogues,  and  the  confederacy  in 
qoefiioo  was  firi£ily  defenfive;  or  the  common. 
iaieljx>f  Europe  was  the  only  obje<ft  of  that  coali* 
lion.  The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  is  proved 
ifD  a  fevV  words  ;  /'/  couhi  hive  tio  other  motive. 
Whatever  temerity,  perfidy,  or  folly,  may  be  im- 
puted to,  or  imagined  of  this  or  that  govern* 
mcnt,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  it  ever  could  be 
thcwifh,  the  intereft,  or  the  aim  of  all  Europe 
^  dffraember  or  ruin  France.  Suppoie  Auftria 
to  have  proje^led  a  coalition  in  order  to  defpoil 
her  of  fome  provinces ;  fuppofe  England  to 
have  done  the  fame  with  a  view  to  extinguilh 
the  French  navy  ;  it  will  flill  remain  incon- 
ceivable how  Pruflia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
Rullia,  the  States  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
cv*n  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  drawn  into  this 
ienfelefs^  league.  The  trite  and  trivial  rccourfe 
\o  intrigue  and  bribery,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
fecret  and  magic  arts,  now  meets  with  contempt' 
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and  ridicule  throughout  Europe^  as  an  exploded 
fable.  How  carelefs  of  truth,  how  deficient  in 
argument  the  perfon  who  can  mention  a  handful 
of  guineas  as  the  cauie  of  a  coalition  of  Eu- 
rope againfi  France !  as  the  6rigin  of  a  league 
in  which  the  moil  heterogeneous  elements  com* 
bined;  in. which  the  natural  friends  and  natural 
enemies  of  France  were  ranged  on  the  iame  iide; 
and  in  which^  according  to  the  principles  of  or* 
dinary  politics^  it  is  impofllble  to  imagine,  much 
more  to  aicertain.and  define^  a  common  objedl ! 
How  far  above  all  ordinary  considerations  muft 
be  the  aim  of  a  confederacy,  which,  inflead  of  af- 
fording any  profpe(Si  of  advantage  to  its  members 
in  general,  exacted  many  painful  facrifices ;  and 
which  expofed  them  to  a  multitude  of  dangers  to 
encounter  a  Angle  evil ;  an  evil  big  indeed  witb 
the  greateil  of  all  dangers  1 

This  then  is  the  only  alternative :  a  coalition 
on  tl^e  mod  juHifiable  grounds,  or  no  coalition. 
Every  other  view  of  the  fubje£l  muft  be  imagi* 
nary  or  abfurd.  To  me  the  choice  appears  by  no 
ipeans  dubious.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  misfor* 
tune  of  Europe,  that  there  never  has  exifted  a, 
coalition  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the. 
Ic^ft  reiembling  it.    The  lopfe  and  undefined 
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league  io  whfcll  wc  now  give  the  appellation. 
Was  produced  by  the  urgency  of  a  common 
dianger,  and  the  immediate  neccffity  of  defence  t 
it*  was  not  the  refult  of  a  regular,  preconcerted" 
fj^ttetA  of  attack.  But  if  ever  this  opinion  fhall 
bfe  refated',  if  fbme  archive,  yet  a  fecret,  fome 
more  authentic  document  than'  the  treaties  of 
Favia,  Pihiitz,  Mkntua,  &c.  fhould  afford  the 
firture  hiftorian  of  thefe  melancholy  times,  indif-^ 
poiahle  proofs  of  a  premeditated,  fyftematic,  ancj 
ofFcnfivc  coalition,  though  it  were  only  of  ^  fe^ 
fcadSig  ftates  ;  I  here  confidently  aflert  before- 
hand, that  it  will  not  confirm  one  f^lIaHp  of 
what  the  Author  of  FJ^faf  de  Ta  f ranee  has  im- 
potecf  to  fuch  a  league,  and  that  the  general 
^relfare  of  Europe  wiH  lie  found  its  Only  obje61-. 
jtfHhere  ever  has  been  a  coalition,  and  in  whatever' 
xlegree  it  may  have  cxifted,  this  muft  hate  l^iecn* 
its  only  bafis  :  it  could  have  no  other  *. 

We  cannot  therefore  afcribe  the  war  to  tho' 
defects  of  the  federal  conftitution,  either  before 
or  after  the  year  1 789  ;'  for  it  was  in  every  refpedV 
foreign  to  the  good  ot  bad  maxims  and  combi- 
nations, to  the  happy  or  unfuccefsful  efforts  of' 
ordinary  politics.  It  was  an  unnatural  and  mi** 
fbrdfeen '  event  that  coi^foudded'  and  defied  A\ 
liumkn  calculation ;  !t  was  the  rcvDlbtion  pra*^ 

*  Vide  Note  BB, 
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duced  this  terribie  \tzr.  The  revolution^  'and 
tbat  alone^  overturned  the  political  fyftem  by  aa 
unfortunate  attempt  to  fupport  it ;  dilTolved  every 
federal  obligation^  fubverted  atid  dcxtiolifhed 
every  pillar  of  the  balance  of  power^  and  tx>a« 
reried  the  federal  conftitotioh  of  Eutope  into  a 
icene  of  anarchy  and  cotifafion,  whence  no  hu- 
man Ikill  or  wifdom  will  fpeedily  deliver  it  with*- 
out  the  tniraculous  interfeilence  of  Providence. 

That  Europe,  iii  its  prefimt  ttnnatural  and 
helplefi  Condition— the  dreadful  refult  of  ten 
iiibceflive  years  6(  convulfions  and  misfortune-^ 
that  Europe  now  poifelles  no  federal  eonftitu- 
tion,  now  fcarce  retains  any  public  law^  is  a 
melancholy  truths  in  which  all  parties  feem  to 
agree.  The  Author  of  the  Etaf  de  la  France  is  far 
from  doubting  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  arbi- 
trary, fophiftical,  and  paradoxical  reafoning 
confifis  in  his  attempt  to  deduce  from  an  earlier 
period  the  iburce  of  the  general  diibrder;  to 
withdraw  the  firft  and  only  cauie  of  it,  by  an 
artful  mifreprefentation,  from  the  eyes  of  hia 
cotemporaries ;  and  thus,  if  fuccefsful,  to  ex- 
empt and  purify  his  country  from  the  everlailing 
reproach  of  having  brought  fo  dreadful  a  mir* 
fortune  upon  civil  fociety. 
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But  wh^ne  the  cbniHMnitm  )Mst«7«cii  oaufe  wid 
^a<£)rfe  (b  obmus  as  to  Alike  the  onssN*^  nil* 
tic^anding,  afid  datcbtho  moft  iMxpemnocd 
^^>  tttl  l^e  iefibrh  ^  ibphiftrjr  nmft  nedefiarily 
•Ik  ^inok  The  only  -didSerttiiGe  of  0|iini9D9  die 
oq}je  diQttbte  that  ifaarro  faithert4>  prevailed^  hMC 
%eeir  xoaxcn^ing  the  authotf^  of  the  war ;  eihI  ^Pte 
«ay  ihfely  pfedu£l>  ihat  cmcn  dbefe  wiU  ibon  h^ 
difpeUed  hy  the  Jig^bt  of  trutb  (  To  (bat  Fiubc^ 
as  well  as  every  other  nation ,  will  point  the 
loorfds  of  the/  pccieat,  aind  the  aUaorronce  of 
fotuiie  agea  wIhm  they  ai:c  r^atty  du^.  Bi|t 
lephiflry  will  now  attempt  in  vain  to  diipel  tbe 
4:onvi£ik>b^  tbait  Europe  ov^s  tbe  danger  ajad 
difireft  of  her  present  fituatkm  entirely  to  tl«e 
•ifcTDlutioia  and  iits  conftcjuoat  v^ur. 

I  ihall  not  tmnutely  examine  the  eanies  that 
have  reodeted  the  prefect  war  fo  deftrui£live  ia 
ata  cfaaraiSter^  aed  fo  ^nibrtonate  to  moft  of  tbe 
nations  concerned  in  it;  of  which  thfS.dangerr 
ous  prqiondefance  of  France  h^^  beea  the  laft, 
mod  important,  and  permanent  efTe^i.  I  ihall  coa* 
finemyfelftoafew  obfervations,  of  which  Ihetrath 
is  too  evident  to  expofe  me  to  contradii^ion.  That 
ferie$  of  misfortunes  was  not  a  fimple  phenome- 
non ;  it  was  the  refult  of  clrcumilances  ex- 
tremely com^plex    and  intricate.     On  the  one 

hand 


iMfd  gdoifao  «iad  depravity,  iaod  on  tlie  <tthet 
inevitabl^nfeaoritjr,  with  deplorable,   pcrhap* 
tondemnflble  weaknefs,   affified  each  other  to 
produce  it.    It  19  difflealt  to  %  Which  wM  khe 
prhidpd]  K>f  tfaefe  co^dp^raft'mg  cad&s ;  bdt  ^acti 
tooA  h€  'ttiaen  into  ibe  acisount ;  each  ivais^i^ 
#iiGe  icauft  and  efk&,  each  dt  o^ice  an  original 
prittdpie  and  COi&plementary  cohdifion  of  the 
otber.    Futifr^  agios  Will  do  atopic  juftice  to  Ih^ 
extraoi'Aiiiary  cttcr^y  and  Ikady  peifevcraface, 
tlie  wa^htn  iMrepidity  atid  military  talents, 
ibe  daring  mfterprifds    atid    inexhaofUble   ire<- 
Ibufces^f  war  difplayed  by  iPrance  amidft  iht 
flotnk  of  the  wvolutiob,  to  the  wdtadering  na« 
(idha  of  Europe  in  atttiB.    B^ft  hiflory  will  ire- 
BRnd  08,  too,  that  thit  exitrachrdinaiy  vigour  grbW 
fipom  the  fmaft  root  with  a  no  lefs  ektraordinar)r 
^epnt^itf ;  atad'tbatthe  Aieam  of  fuch  unbeard-df 
toflfe^,  JTuch  gigaYitic  ^enterptiibs,  could  only  bd 
mSbrdlid  by  41  revoliition  that  trampled  on  alt 
fights,  tot*  do#n  every  baVrier  of  dvil  polity, 
«id    pt^  ti  loofe  to  every  itreguk'r  paffiob. 
Moiteoter,  Ihis  enormous  military  greatnefs  i$ 
left  ^  fubjed  of  wonder,  when  Wc  tcAc&  thit 
tvefy    focial  and  civil  confideration,    the    in* 
tttdtt^  «^f  j««ice,  and  even  of  humaiiify,  tlte 
^^Ifiire,  atod  iti  a  cettatin  dc^gree  the  e^iftence  of 
ta  gsoat  natiob,  the  rich  hsttireft  of  thft  pAft,  aii'd 
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(he  feeds  of  the  fature,  were  iaiarificed  to  thai 
iplendid  but  unprofitable  greatnefs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  the 
powers  leagued  againft  the  revolution  cbukl  not 
imitate  the  proceedings,  adopt  the  meafures,  and 
life  the  means  of  the  common  enemy,  withoafe 
rifking  all  they  were  contending  for,  and  intro« 
ducing  to  their  own  countries  the  very  evils 
they  were  combating  :  the  difference  always  ex« 
ifting  between  the  refources  of  a  coalition  and 
thofe  of  a  revolutionary  government;  produced 
the  neceifary  inferiority  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
unavoidable  difproportion,  this  neceflary  in* 
*feriority,  are  far  from  bettig  fufficient  to  ex* 
plain  all  the  events  of  our  times.  Sooie.  evil 
genius  feems  to  have  perplexed  the  councils 
of  every  cabinet,  and  paralyzed  their  political  at)d 
military  energies ;  for  it  has  been  their  fate  to  ni^eet 
the  moft  trying  difficulties  with  pitiful  ?«>• 
je&Sf  half- meafures,  weak  and  incapable  indrur 
.ments,  and  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  every  thing 
the  magnitude  of  the  occafioo  required.  They 
too  late,  if  ever,  learned  the  charai^er  ,of  their 
.enemy,  and  how  to  combat  revoIutfoi\ary  wea* 
.pons  and  refources.;^  There  ^a?;  no  plaajt  eor 
thereoce,  or  uniformity  in  thcjr  proceeding;^;  n^ 
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two  of  them  were  of  one  opinion  •  Their  unfor* 
tonate  difTenfions,  the  fatal  infloence  of  their 
private  intereAs,  their  want  of  unanimity  and 
concert,  the  tardinefs  and  indecifion  of  their 
aneafures,  redoubled  the  ilrength  and  courage^ 
of  their  enemy.  Capable  at  moft  of  a  weak 
and  partial  defence,  unequal  to  a  vigorous  and 
uniform  attack,  they  formed  no  efFedive  coali- 
tion, but  were  merely  a  reluiSlant  afiemblage  of 
Hl-accocding  parts.  They  were,  in  ftort,  un- 
fortunately  for  the  interefts  of  Europe,  any 
thing  imaginable,  except  what  the  fubtle  decla- 
ttitftioua  of  the  enemy,  and  the  eafy  credulity  of 
the  a^,  have  reprefented  and  believed. 

The  iflbe  of  a  war  fo  condufted  between 
foch  parties,  could  not  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
h^y  was  escadlly  iuch  as  had  been  predicted  by 
all  men  of  judgment  and  penetration.  The 
firft  of  its  unfortunate  refults  was  the  entire 
failure  of  the  original  and  only  objedl  of  the 
coalesced  powers.  While  they  were  all  wailing 
their  firength,  and  many  of  them  haftening 
to  ruin,  the  revolution  was  triumphant ;  the 
moA  icandalous  enormities  remained  unpuniflied; 
the  perpetrators  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  that 
ever  difgraced  the  earth,  afcended  the  throne  of 
Lewis  XI  V«  aflumed  a  plenitude  of  authority  to 
which  the  fovrpt  of  that  mighty  dcfpot  bears  no 
f  3  comparifon. 
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camparijlb9,.  di)d  dpowoed  tho  momttchf  of 
Frs^oce  in  the1>l<}0(lQf  its  lad-  ditfeoddrs.  ^ot 
1^i«  wa^Qpt  ^U;,  thpy  ov^i^an  the  ne^hboqr^ 
ipg;  fiat^s ;  they  devoured  the  f^bftnQcq  of  the 
i^efl:  cpuntries  U\  Europe ;  tbpy  candied  tfao 
ig^mbol  of:  th^n  tyrsinpy  updjsr  tl:^  name  of  tho 
'{'pee  of  Libe^y^  through  an  h^^ed  pPCK 
TiBces  ;  they  e^teqded  their  territory  QH  i^l  Mt9 
>y  conqueit^  by  forced  ^liatnceej  Qp  hy  CQtnpttln 
i^ory  tre^ti^fr;  and  when  all  this  ^asaccam? 
I^iihed,  i^fifiance  i)0  longer  pofiible,  the-  domi^ 
nion  of  the  revolutionary  rulers  efiab)iihed|.  and 
th,e  balance  of  Eurojpte  irrecoverably  lofl ;  th<x 
lingle  hope  that  yejt  remaiofsd — fhat  of  feeing  fte 
monfirous  edifice  fall  to  piecpa  of  itfelf — fud- 
n^nly  vaqiihedf  thiQ  fc<E$ne  ^h^Dge4>  aadthi^ 
i9ploflal  fabripf  i))afe  n^^  refouFpe^^  thfi&:tftrritoN 
rial  acqpifitions,  thpfe  fprced  CAonf^i<3tn9#  thit 
military  power  and  terrible  preppndemano^^  WQCQ 
all  cpnfolidated  ip  the  hands  qf  a  regplar^  il^il-* 
ful,  and  conjparatiyely  popular  go^ernmeiit. 
Thopl4  revolutipnary  fyfbeip  waademoUQ^ed  a9» 
1^  ufelef^  pile.  Nq  principle  pf  rule  was  novr 
acknowledged  but  th^  ^ill.  ai)d  ambition,  of  tha 
jl^gmng  p9xty,  ^nd  the  genius  of  itS' chief ;  9a4 
^U  gpyernzQent,  thus  firengtheoed^and  coofoliT 
df^tcd,,'  ga^ve  Ifiyifs  to  a  great  part  of  Ei^ro^^. 
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Sudi  k  the  fiate  of  ihings  at  the  prefent 
inent  *•  The  political  fy&em  which  rdifted  the 
violence  of  fo  many  fiorms  until  the  French 
revolution,  and  whoie  &tong  foundations  had 
defied  the  viciilitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  lapfe 
of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
by  the  revolution,  and  its  neceflary  companiox) 
the  wan  Europe,  fay  the  friends  as  well  as 
MieiBies  of  the  pceponderant  po^«r ;  £arop& 
has  entirely  \q&  itsr  balaoo^.  JJA  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  if  there  be  any  hope  of  ieeing  it 
i:e-eXiabliihed» 

*  The  autumn  of  x8oi.  Some  important  chaogiet  knre  finoe 
taken  place,  and,  alai !  they  do  but  confirm  Mr.  Genz'a  ooa* 
dofloiui  tiiey  cat  a  deeper  IkMie  upotthh  1^17  gkxmijr  pie* 
Ivm  Tbfr  preptaiBdiraaoe  he  depreoatti^  has  lecdved  addi* 
Clonal  extenfion.  While  politicians  are  complaining  of  tht 
finking  balance,  the  Gallic  Chief  throws  his  fword  into  the 
^ale ;  and  **  tf^  vi^is**  is  the  anfwer,  if  afflifted  Europe 
fints^M  venture  to  remonSrate*  After  what  the/ have  already 
fufieredy  the  powers  of  th»  ooatibfut  maj  fiibipit  tathb. 

Tkavs, 
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PART     III. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  ih0  pfijet0  Relations  hehveen  France  and  /|f 
other  European  States. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  thorny  path  that 
now  awaits  me,  I  muii;  premi^  a  few  obierv^- 
tions  to  explain  a^  much  a^  poilible  the  point 
from  which  I  Tei  out ;  aod  froBa  which  alone  the 
courfe  of  my  reafoning  can  be  fairly  traced  and 
judged*  I  hope  thereby  not  only  to  fccure  my* 
ielf  againfi  wilful  mifreprefentation^  but  even  tp 
difarm  that  lawful  criticifm  whiph  does  not  e^r 
cepd  the  Uoqits  of  it^  province. 

Politics,  or^  more  properly,  the  diplomatic 
branch  of  them,  coniift  of  two  elements  of  dif- 
ferent natures: 

I  ft,  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  every  ftate :  adly,  The  talent  of  cfti- 
patinjg  the  capacities  and  charadleis  of  the  priq« 
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loipal  acftors  on  the  great  flage  of  public  at-- 
fftirs,  foas  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  natum 
^ndobjed  of  their  views,  and  of  the  influence  and 
probable  coniequences  of  their  condu&  in  eveiy 
political  tnnfisL&\on.  The  rules  by  which  a 
ftatefman  ihould  on  all  occafions  be  guided, 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  a  due  combination  of 
ihefe  two  principles. 

It  is  obvious,  that  politics,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  perlbnal  charaders  and  difpoiitions,  is  only 
an  art,  fince  thefe  relations  can  never  be  the  ob- 
jt&  of  a  ibience.  The  opinions,  inclinations, 
and  paffions,  the  talents  and  abilities  of  indivi* 
duals  cannot  be  reduced  to  general  rules :  they 
are  various  and  irregdlar  as  nature.  Long  fiudy, 
much  obfervation,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  great  natural  penetration,  im- 
proved by  habit  and  experience,  into  a  talent  of 
divination,  are  the  indifpenfable  requifites  to  a 
diplomatic  flateiman.  The  deepeft  refearches, 
the  moft  extenfive  knowledge,  all  the  advantages 
of  an  excellent  underfianding  improved  by  habits 
of  lefledtion,  will  not  fupply  thefe  qualities,  or 
compeniate  the  want  of  them, 

Fta6tical  politics  muft  necefTarily  be  itnperfbd 
f$  a  icience ;  for  a  confiderable  part  of  it 
depends    upon    thefe    perfona)   confiderations, 
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and  t]»  att  of  obifcr?in^  and  diradling^  <^iii.  Its 
MoAr  elaborate  ap4  profbuod  calculatiMs  ate* 
oonftaatiy  hafflod  by  the  inftuancr  of  hwna!^ 
Dpintoffls  and  a6Ho«8i>  its  af^nmitly  moft  infal* 
liblc  coBcIufioBs  are  frequently  di&ppointad  by 
a  finglfi  chmgp  io  tfao  fate  of  one  ta^ttaat  per*^ 
fiuDBget.  by  a  ftrikiog  ^ugfct,  a  flootnent  06 
weaknefs  or  paiEon,  by  a  wbim,.  a  capricioua 
fit  of  favour  or  difguit.  Its  mod  fatal  enemy  is 
dt^Ap  which  Gecfaco&y  defeats  its  ipeculatiohs, 
beesiu^  i^  ftldom  forms  a  pwt  of  theoh  Tbo 
deccf^  of:  2k  fin^e  peiKba  has  often  deflroyed  the. 
vforkwA.  Qooibmattons  of  a  eentury^  the  ap- 
pes^ratK^  of  one  sew-a^er  ojs  the  great  tbeatw 
Qf  tVo  world  has  bfOA}ght  about  events  which  the; 
bddfiil  aup4  ^o&  iogpniouB!  polUvcians  could  m% 
{nave  dif^;i7i9f^  by  an  age^of  niedUatioii« 

9at  however  neceflbiy»  to  all  politicai  calcur 
Utions,  to  keep  thoie  circumfiances  conibutly 
m^D^md^  and  Dot  to  carry  the  iciance  beyond 
Ua  unaUerable  limits;,  it  would  on  the  othcQ 
band  be  eKtcemely  imfvoper  to  attadi  too  Uttli^ 
ippoctiiafw  tolh^  elemsntaxy  and  eflibntial  papA 
of  politics.  I  call  that  the  eflenlial  part  which 
irelates  to  the  abfolute  and  relative  firength  of 
^alions^i  and  iqqpwxes.  a:knQwkdgp  of  nil  l^eir 
jpndamentaL  and  permanent  relatians.;  th9C 
IJMgraphiPsl  HtufUiaoSj.  the  poi^ticaX  and  nulitac]^ 
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itfltaal  god:  cMifianl:  ob^edb  of  theic  uKiufiryy 
Mid  tlifiifi  fisvecal  pmdomtD^t  i&tei!efl&    TMb 

vocabolirjt  o€  pedities ;  jaopiiaftr  tbofs  m  tint 
moft  permanent,  and  in  Ipme  meafure  the  only 
Jt^mipfifiH  qlilNi^  Whatever  changes  v»j 
tgjcfi  piflfiA  m  Ib^QpmiQns  and  paffionf,  tbe  dif«* 
]99fit«pmapdjQjftpaciti^a.of  iQCD^  the  inislingtioxi^ 
{^^  asredSions  p£  princes ;  there,  will  always  he 
Q0l#ii;i  fiw4  and  imiputahle.  polnM  io  tb« 
Shwgfi^Ue  ^bere  of  polities ;-  always  (bme  fiUr 
dMnenial  i^tioiis,.  fom^  piinoiples  of  a^^lion, 
whibhop  ftccidtmtal  cha<nge^a,n  altar  or  deilro/t 
A.  gOMl  atHl?  po^Mir&}  cpmitry^  advantagequ%> 
litttnlod^  wiU»  cvenuftdCTftgoweriwiipntconipft-* 
Wttvely  5fflfifik,  always  be  cqp^la  of  greater  ef-^ 
ia^tq^T^^Qv  atl^lF  an  cmwiy^  thanaimlh. 
^W^W^,  aiHi  dii^idisd  ^^9,  thpagh  govei^ied 
iQr  a  pri|9pe,  q£  ^^txaondinaiiy  abilities,  A  n^tioii, 
whoie  power  is  fuppofted  by  commerce  and  in?^ 
dufiry,  will  on  all  ocoafions  ad  on  other  princt-r 
^iMtihw  a  flatftwJ»<^  graatpfA  refls  praicipally 
Q«  ontmliy,  ujjflQ  military  drm^h.  Amidft  thcr 
«mbiiialifti|i  of  yrirate  view^b  a^d  palSoos,  theie^ 
mnd  alteayaeHiftfomenatnrri  alliances  and  rivat- 
flnps^MMQg  oatiotia.  Hie  truc^  that  is,  the  per* 
Kpf^nfiQl  ^  6w44«|(6ptal^  i«t0reil  of  eiicli^  \^U> 
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foon  or  late,  prevail,  however  perverted,  diil 
guiled)  or  concealed,  by  the  temper  or  the  errors 
q(  the  iQotnent.  Political  dailcalatiorisy  fouaded 
npoQ  tfaefe  principles,  will  nei^r  be  entirely  di£w 
a^x>inted,  never  ultimately  ufdefs,  notwitii^* 
^ancjing  accidental  changes  and  exoeptiom. 

There  are  therefore  two  extremes  to  be  avoided 
with  equal  care  in  all  political  reckonings*  On 
the  one  hand,  tl^e  opinion  that  the  permanent 
relations  of  ftates  are  alone  to  beconfidered ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  confi- 
deration  at  all.  With  the  firft  of  thefe  the  art, 
with  the  fecond  the  Jcience  of  politics  muft  fall. 
To  acquire  true  notions,  whereby  to  regulate 
dur  condu6t  in  politics,  we  muft  firft  ftudy  the 
fundamental  relations  of  every  ftate  in  their  whdle 
extent;  and  then  always  be  'mindful  of  the 
changes  that  may  poffibly  be  occaftoned  in  theib^ 
by  the  perfonal  circumftances,  the  principled,^ 
the  chara£):er,  and  private  opinions  of  their 
rulers.  '     r^ 

I  fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thejfe  permanent 
relations,  fetting  afide  all  coniideration  of  pem 
fbns.  I  confider  any  nation  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  others  when  it  wants  nothing  to 
injure  them  but  the  will ;  whether  it  be  governed 
by  virtuous  or  depraved  characters,  guided  by 

true 
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true: or  fftlfe  principles*  .  Oi>the  other  fiancjf 
xtgngA  the  ^tfiation  oi  a  country  as  helplefs  and 
preoa^rtOBS^  without  adverting  to  tlie  poiiibility 
of  its  being  exalted  al>ove  all  its  dangers  by  the 
e^certions  of  an  extraordinary  prince>  and  fo 
nuftd  to  a  higher  degree  of  power  and  independT 
eu^  I  here  again  I  judge  without  reference  to 
any  thiqg.  perfonaU  and  conclude  a  nation  to  be 
yreak  and  defencelefs,  when  fome  unufual  oc- 
currei^ce  (fuch  as  the  birth  of  a  pre-eminent  ge- 
nius) is  pecellary  to  its  prefervation  and  fecurity. 

.  Many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  think  me 
blameable  for  adhering  flridily  to  this  rule»  in  a 
pidure  where  France  is  the  principal  figure. 
^t  to  this  blame  I  mufl  fubmit ;  becaufe  the 
method  I  have  adopted  appears  to  me  the  fafeft 
as  well  as  themoft  equitable.  It  is  truQ^  indeed^ 
that  the  perfbnal  relations  of  men  in  power,  can 
never  affe<£t  a  political  quefiion  in  a  higher  de- 
gree,  than  where  the  fubjedl  is — a  nation  imme- 
diately ilTuing  from  a  great  revolution.  Much 
more  depends  in  fuch  a  cafe  than  in  any  other» 
upon  the  charadler  of  the  government,  and  the 
probability  of  a  change  in  its  component  parts. 
But  if  I  renounce  many  important  arguments  de- 
rivable from  thefe  peculiar  circumflances^  I  am  the 
more  certain  that  even  the  friends  of  the  French 
government  will  not  invalidate  my  rcafoning. 

The. 


11lfeioHci#itig«bl6fTatlM»  Miiftel^titiltifd 
kdbnl  fitoatkM «»f  Pma«s,  *it  ^tatfkatttWfK^ , 
eonfined  io'ber  <r6al  and  pdrtiMUJaafttllill^m.  t 
abRain  from  inqtrkinglMt^  ftic  i^  ^dfbMil  dbft^ 
ndter  bud  pntlcipytfs  of  tef  |»reftht  y>»ittMMaBt 
delbh«the«»tilidence,  «r  ju'^fsr  thfc  (Mfltiift  ^ 
btlftr  »atk)ta».  (f s  "pattiOttib  dtitir«  «» >tt  has  i»» 
IMtitaced  an  ^(fvdlatiottaty  ^r<)$«^  ttUd  dir«Al 
ite  views  tb  Hiktyy  feace,  «ttd  Jtlftibe  a«df  i 
Citlicars  aificAif,  Mi^  its  Modtt^toti  h  but  h  -tim 
tioakfdt  old  mtaaini,  tvHich  coneeith  th6  iMMfi 
ambition  and  perfidy,  the  fame  oppreffion  and 
H^em^tic  tyratixty  <fh^  diaradbrkstJd  -(hd  -ruling 
fefifion  in  every  period  of  the  tievolritloft.  Hidfe 
opinions  I  leave  to  tbe  <praaical  'GAt^etbsLtkf  ttrtulft 
cbhdtrdt  mod  be  m^erisiny  iii^etiied  hj  itatt^ 
and  to  the  foture  hiiAorriati,  nAidKSk  -pittittbif  'ft 
will  be  to  Tehite  and  jtid'ge  the  ptooecditi^  n 
ttri*  gorvernntrent  Itefeafter.  Neifltet  fli^t'lti- 
qtrtre  Ms^hcthrtibe  dtrwrfion  of  thejfjrefetrtctJtM- 
latton  of  Prantc  be  withiti  ibtb  ^jpltdtc  of  Immdk 
•probability.  I  will  foppofe  ft  dtfraVIe ;  WttfAitk 
warmeft  adviocate  requite  more?  What  t'^tth 
now  going  to  fay  of  France  Is  fentirely  ifidepetttit- 
ent  of  any  fuch  inquiry,  and  mu^  be  eqoalljr 
true,  whether  a  ^oTiapiiftc,  a  Robtf^idrte,  W'k 
Bourbon  be  at  the  head  of  t^e  iPiiehch  gotcttf- 
ment.  * 
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We  have  already  examiued^tbe  i^ate  of  Fratned 
b6fi3re  the  revolution,  her  fedurity,  her  means  of 
defence,  and  the  nature  of  her  frontiers  ;  in  dl 
of  which  ihe  had  nothing  left  to  defire.  SUe 
was  more  happy  in  the  firft  requifite  to  a  good 
federal  portion  than  any  nation  in  Eurcqie;  Her 
conqnelU^  in  the  laft  tea  years^  are  a  powtefsl 
addition  to  lier  iecurity.  She  flood  in  Ho  Aeed 
of  thoB  whatever,  and  baa  ttma  acquired  a  ft)* 
periiuity  of  political  and  feleral  firength.  She 
was  fecure  againfi  every  attack  with  Im*  anoient 
iroatiecs;  with  her  newly-extended  limita  Ihe 
ma/  bid  defiance  to  the  plans  %ad  efforts  of  all 
£urcfe. 

Bot  howevtnriecuse  aaad  poweful  thisUngdon 
WHS  in  its  ancient  Aate^  there  wee  always  Several 
pCfwess  in  £urope  capable  of  cubing  its  ambi* 
tinos  views  of  inndinate  angraidizenient,  and 
ttfiraioiag  its  attem^pta  upon  the  piide  and  &fety 
ef  others^  as  often  «»  it  betrayed  fich  dhngerous 
defigns.  It  waa  conftantly  eouiterpoifed  by 
Auftria^  Pruffia^  or  England;  a\d  if  any  af 
thefe  was  not  iingly  ftrong  enough  a  countera6l 
ita«£forts>  it  was  then  efFedted  by  a^  >«ll--dire&ed 
GOttbination  of  their  aaeans.  Franawas,  more- 
over»  furrounded  by  feveral  indepedent  fiatts, 
wbich^  though  cpmparatively  of  litle  weigi^, 
yet  ferved  to  breal^  the  foroe  of  the  M  attack ; 
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gave  time  to  the  leading  powers  to  afiembleand 
prepare  for  defefice ;  and^  united  with  tbem^  cod- 
'  tributed  to  preferve  the  balance  .at  all  times* 
TbisJ^ftem  is  entirely  dejiroyed. 

The  chief  bulwark  of  the  north  of  Getmitiy, 
and  confequently  of  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
the  independence  of  Holland.  This  rich  and 
refpefted  republic  had,  in  forttie!'  timefii,  ofiea 
rcfified  the  attempts  of  France,  with  her  own 
weU-4ire£led  firen^th  in  the  hands  of  fkilful  and 
intrepid  leaders.  She  gradually  declined  from 
former  greatiefs  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
but  until  the  Trench  revolution  fbe  neither 
wanted  (irengti  nor  refources  to  make  head 
a^infi  an  eneny;  and  her  political  alliances 
were  fuch  as  t>  enfure  the  maintenance!  of  her 
rank  a^d  infli^nce.  The  torrent  of  the  revolu- 
tion has  irrec(verab)y  overwhelmed  her,  and  ihe 
is  now  erafedTom  the  lift  of  independent  fiates. 
Holhnd  has  >een  a  province  of  France  fince  the 
year  1795.'  And  fuppofing  any  favourable 
change  to  r^ieve  her  from  her  prefent  ab}e£i  de- 
pendance,  if  is  not  poflible  to  conceive  hbw  ihe 
could  rcco^r  any  material  part  of  her  former 
importance/  Her  ftrength  is  exhatifted,  her  fron- 
tier townsybre  loft  ;  and  Belgium  in  the  hands 
of  France/leaves  not  the  fmalleft  hope  of  better 
times.  I^lland  is  therefore  a  part  of  the-domi* 
•  nions 
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»!0n3  0f  BWnce,  f  n4  will  bve  coafid^r^  as  fueh 
ID  evef7  <(^»tare  war^  I^r  i|:xd<;pexifleiicc  w^a 
ftrfmerly  a  (ftfegugcd  to  the  xi9rth  of  Eurppe : 
tktA  fitfegqftrd  i?  now  nomofe.    . 

The  AUSTRIAN  NfTH^&LAKes  wcve  the  next 
i^isipaTt  between  France  and  the  Qorfb  of  6er* 
ina^y.  Tl|C|i(e  pioyioces  wcrt^  perhap39  inore.bur* 
4t»ipmc  tltap  productive  to  Aufiria  ;  they  were 
cojafiantly  expoled  to  the  aspis  of  France^  and 
their  dtftance  from  the  ipf  in  body  of  \hp  J^^x&x\^n 
dominions  rendered  it  very  difficult  and  expen-* 
live  to  defend  them*  It  muil  likewife  be  con- 
fefied,  that  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  fubje<5t 
wbuld  lead  to  a  wift  tb^t  thefe  provinces,  the; 
objed  And  theatre  of  fo  mwy  w^rs,  had  loqg 
beeit  othecwifb  difpQjfed  of*,  igtlt  hpwsever  that 
may  be,  it  is  oertain,  th^t,  ib  long  as  ^(''rance  did 
not  poi&is  them,  the  Aqftriao  Nethevlands  w^re 
a  great  protedipn  to  the  north  of  Germany. 
That  France  Should  commence  her  operations 
agdnft  Germany,  on  the  Meuie,  or  at  her  former 
Irontiers,  is  a  dificrence  of  no  foudl  importance ; 
that  ihe  (hould  he  able  to  penetrate  immediately 
into. the  interior  of  Germany,  inflead  <|f  con- 
fuming  ope  or  more  oimpaigns  in  the  cooqutil 
o£  flanders,  is  an  immeofe  advaptage, 

»VkteNat?CC. 
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The  third  bulwark  of  the  Empire  againft  France 
in  the  North,  was  that  large  portion  (^  Qermaty 
territory  that  lay  betwcch  the  RTlitie-  and .  thtf 
French  dominions;* This  country,  poflelltng  two-* 
of  the  flrongcft  fortrefles  in  Europe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  military  pofitions,  was  well  fuited, 
like  the  *f^etherland^,  to  trcak  the  force  oF  a  "firff 
attack, ' The  paflhge  of  ibe  Rhtri^  (in  many  pl^ites^ 
4nehferprifd  of  little  difficulty)  igrifJ^^-the  duly 
obi^acle  to  pevent^he  French- dnwi*Tr6tn  ovcr- 
futining  all  <he'  northern  -dfcles  of  the  Empire  as 
fdirastbe  Weferorthe'Efbe.  .         *    .   . 

The  three  fafegu&rds  thus  loft  io^  Gemiiaiiy; 
\vete'  the  more  important  as  th^ 'prdtededvdm 
provinces  Idift  defended  by  art  6r  n&tuve.  -The 
iiiltoiy  of  the  laft  war  has  indeed  afforded  mere 
than  one  fad  eicample  of  the  iafufiieieacy  of  art 
bt  Mature  to  oppofe  the  progrefc  of  a  vidtorious 
army ;  arid  has  Iho^n  that  the  fouth,  as  well  as 
ihe  north  of  Germany,  is  no<r  impr^nabk  to  an 
enterpVifing  enemy ;  but  it  itiufi ' be  aUov^ed .  ttiat 
the  country  between  the  Mayne  and  the  Alps 
prcfents  many  more  difficulties  to  an  invalion, 
thaii  the  diflrift  between  the  Mayne  and  tbe 
Korth  Sea.  The  laft  is  evety  w^ere  open,  con» 
taining  fcaVcely  a  tenable*pla!<te,  hardly  onefdrti* 
fied  or  difficult  pafe,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  tibufe  of  Branden-^ 
"^  *^  burg. 
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burg.  One  ox'two  pitched  battles  will  Iwaysxl^ 
cide  the  fate  of  this  countryi  with  which  the  ibf^ 
tones  of  the  north  of  Etirope  arc  neceflarHy  CQn>- 
nei^tod.  The  eiLtraordioary  coincidence  of  d]> 
Gumfiances  that  (hielded  the  north  .of  Germany 
fiom  immedi^e  danger  at  tlip  moft  alarmidg 
period  of  the  war,  rendered  her  lefs  feniible  of 
the  lo&  of  her  ancient  ramparts,  and'leis  anxious 
«boat  the  confeqaences  s  otherwife,  the  cef<> 
lion  of  the  Rhine  diflrids  to  the  maflersof  Flan^ 
ders  and  Holland,  and  the  treaty  by.  whid^  the 
B.hine  was  made  the  boundary  of  France  and 
Germany,  would  have  been  objeda  of  greater  ib^- 
licitude,  more  earneft  complaints^  and  more  ef- 
ieAual  oppofition. 

Neither  is  the  fouth  of  Germany  io  fecure  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution.  There  .too  the  Em- 
pire has  been  deprived  of  its  mod:  important  bul- 
wark ;  for  fuch  was  Switzerland,  The  neutrality 
of  this  fortreis  of  nature,  thb  impregnable  pofi- 
tion,  this  central  point  of  all  military  operations^ 
a  neutrality  confecrated  by  ages^  is  no  more :  let 
us  not  indulge  in  groundlefs  hopes,  it  is  deflroyed 
for  ever.  At  preient  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
profpeA  of.  a  favourable  change  ;  for  Switzerland 
is  a  province,  a  place  of  arms,  an  intrenched 
camp  of  Frattice.  Should  any  political  revolu- 
tion>  ihould  the  fpontaneous  moderation  of  the 
\  a  2  French 
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Fteach  gaveramAnt  reAore  its  liberty:^  it  eotrld 
fiever  Dedwko  its.  farmar  inddpendence.  The  tacit 
«graeiiKint  of  tho  leading  poweos  to  {pare  it  is 
iiieir  fevnal  inDdcptalcfBgs  ;  the  re^pe^i  for  its  wife 
•ad  inikxtble  neutraEltty,  rather  the  eflS^  of .aiP- 
4iafit  euftom,  than  o£  pcdiof  or  moderation :  att 
lliiais.aiiiithilated  for  ever.  In  every  faAuase  war 
'SwitxcsrlaQd.  will  be  bcld  by  the  boldeft  and  teai- 
dieft  eocnpetilori  Fraqoe  mail  at  all  cunts  main*- 
^iii  a  grtttaad  perrtuuient  influenee  in  itedomeC- 
tio  oopeemSj  aad  wU(  n^  doobt,  at  all  times^  and 
under  ail  cineumftances^  confider  and  ufe  it  aa 
l^er  property.  Hef^e  then  is  an  end  of  all  iafety 
fer  S^abia^  Bavaria,,  and  the  fovemoft  provinces 
of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  \  At  the  fioft  iignal 
for.war»  the  troops  of  France  will  pour  down 
from* the  fummits  of  ttie  Alps  vipan  the  ibuth  of 
IheEmpivr;  and  as  Switaerbod  forms  a  great 
pcnint  of  caoMMMHcaMaoqt  between  Geraiany  and 
I'taly,  the  operations  of  the  French,  planned  and 
executed  upon  the  new  fyfteni  of  war&iFe,  inuft 
acquine^  an  extent^  coa^ttiouity,  and  vigoury  to 
.  wfaidi  ^e  neighbouring  Actions  ean  oppofe  ud 
adequate  sefiftanoe« 

The  dates  of;  the  King  ef  Safrdinia  were  for- 
merly a  bat rtcr  between  Italy  and  France.  That 
monarch  was  «ot  improperly  catted  the  guardian 
of  the  Atpa.    Fw  though  incapable  ef  ^efl^xSluaUy 

oppoiing 


»pip6inig  e(theri>if  the  powers  thvt  fo  ^SkOi  con- 
tefted  the  pdflbf&on  of  ftaly,  atid^hou^  by  «• 
means  Yo  powarfal  a«  4be'  ifvteneAs  of  Ohat  ootm^ 
try  and  of  Eoropevequked ;  ycNi  IrisgitagmphUMi 
fituation,  aind  Hie  mbAy  exoeUe&l  4bit»e!SiBS>  gti^t 
him  no  fmafU  degree  bf  kn!pOfta»ice,  Und  wa^ 
dei*ab}e  means  of  defente.  W9i9^  Ettrupe  rei^ 
tained  its  ^neicM  codftitu^n,  Mirtter  Prrfnce 
nor  Aufli-fa  cdufld  induljgfe  a  hope  ^  eonqawiti^ 
and  fobjctftitig  Italy.  The  rtifcr  of  FiedftMmt 
and'Savoj'  was  thcnaftaral  ally  t>f Hhei>ppofl«»t  tff 
foch  projeds. 

Thb4yftem  is  fiow  irrecovwM]^)y)k>ft.  Siawy 
k  ifer  <etbr  Itlitted  to  Frafnee-;  ^tlA  >the  ftntifiMl 
places  of  Piedmortt  are  «ll  in  Ihe  hand^  of  -thd 
Frendh  government.  The  future  deftitiy  of  thi» 
dountiy,  'and  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  litis  buried 
In  ihc  obfcurity  of  the  future  ;  but  tvc  may  con*- 
fidently  predidl,  that  the  moft  favourable  turn  of 
the  prefent  crifis  can  never  reftore  the  former 
ftate  of  things.  Should  the  King  of  Sardinia  be 
re-eftabltftied  in  the  fotcrdgnty  of  Piedmont,  he 
would  hardly  recover  his  frontier  to\vns,  the  cf- 
fenoe  of  his  ikength  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy. 
Even  if  thefe  ihould  be  reftored,  yet  with  France 
on  one  fide,  and  the  vaflals  of  France  on  every, 
other^  he  would  himlelf  be  nothing  more  than  a 
fuS&X,  an  impotent  vafial  of  the  republican  chief. 

ft.  3  The 
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The  obedience  of  the  Ci&l  pine  republio  is  for 
ever  fecDTed  to  thepoiJ^Fer  whence  it  derives  itsex-r 
xftence :  the  fubmijBEion  of  GenoH)  Parma,  TujGr 
fiany,  are  alike  implicit  And  invariable.  .Before 
the  treaty  of  liuoeville,  the  manifefios  of  Fr^oce 
declared,  V  The  interefts  of  Europe  require  that 
Aufiria  do  not  pafs  the  Ad^ge.''  The  meaning 
of  this  maKtip.  is  no  longer  an  enigm^.  The 
Adige  is  the  boundary  of  Aufiria ;  but  it  is  the 
boqndairy  of  France  alfo.  The  whole  of  Italy 
is  lather  more  npr  le&  than  a  Jf  reqch  province. 
French  generals,  and  French  commijBarifss^  givq 
the  law  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  pf  Meilina ; 
and  if  the  coiyfolar  authority  (hould  refolye  to- 
morrpw  to  coiiv^rt  all  Italy  into  que  republic^ 
under  the  prote43:k>n  of  Fra()ce>  or  to  inoqrpftrate 
its  provinces  with  (he  great  qatiQn,:the  important 
operation  would  cofi  the  Chief  Oufql  nothing 
more  than  an  order  to  his  military  lieptenaqt^  tq 
p'pmulgate  his  foyerejgn  decree*. 

An  undid urbed  alliance  had  fubiifled  betw«^ 
France  and  Spain-  iince  the  year  1762  ;  and  as 
Frjincc  was  greatly  more  powerful,  than  her  a}ly^ 
there  was  a  difproportion  in  the  connexion  that 

*  The  faft  has  proved  the  pollibllity  more  fpecdily  than  even 
Mr.  Genz  could  have  expected.  He  would  probably  have  dc- 
feribed  the  very  manner  in  which  this  event  was  to  happen,  had 
it  not  been  a  part  of  his  plan  to  avoid  al)  4Uufi€fi  .t^r  perfowi 
cbaradkcr.— Trans, 
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Ifijl  to  Uie  depend^npe  of  Sp^in.  The  Spaniflx' 
government,  however,  preCerVcd  a  certain  degree 
of  iridepeDdence,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
iicvolutipn,  and  France  did  not  enjoy  an  Unli- 
mited  control  of  the  councils  and  fefources  of 
b/cr  aUv-  ,This  is  iiow  entirely  altered :  Spain 
basnot  preferved  a  remnant  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence:;  when  F/ance  commands,  (he  muft  b^ 
obeyed^  <hpugh  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  mo-, 
xjarchy.were  the  tieceflary  .  confequence.  The 
words  of  .Ircwis  XIV.  "There  are  no  longer 
any  Pyrcnnees  for  France,"  have  been  more  lite-, 
rally  truelince  the  year  1795,  than  when  he  fpoke 
them*.  The  expenfes  of  a  conqueft  h^vc  been 
fpared;  but  the  conqueft  of  .Spain  is  nevertheleft 
complete.  That  nation  has  yaniThed  from  the  lift 
of  independent  dates,  in  every  pglitical  and  fe- 
deral  refptj6l;  and  the  powdr  it  may  hereafter 
ppflefs,  muft  be  looked  upoij  njcrely  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  relources  of  France,  apd  be  cftimatcd 
asfucb  in  every  political  calcql^fion. 

*  It  is  not  therefore  ehbg^  toTay  that  France 
has  extended  her  limits  bri  all'lides  by  conqueft  ; 
has  adaco  to  the  impregnability,  of  her  frontiers 
by  new  iramparts,  and  increafcd  her  influence 
over  the  neighbouring. ftates  in  a  formidable  de- 
gree: the  truth  is,  that  t'rance,.  in  her  prefent 
^ate,  is  contained  by  no  limits ;"  every  \\nv\z, 
found  abQut  her  cither  is  really,  if  riot  numinall v,' 


Kfer  territory  knd  prd^rty,  or  may  be  faarfc  k  pdrt 
of  her  pofreflTons,  at  tlie  firfi  convenient  oppor* 
f  unity,  by  the  nod  of  her  foveretgn.  Spain,  Ittly,* 
and  Germany,  without  foftrefledj  without  ihbahk 
of  defence,  without  fecurity  piolitica.I  or  military^ 
are  open  to  the  attacks  of  Fratlce  :  knd  it  ti6^ 
only  depends  upon  the  moderation  'and  jufii^Ce  cf 
the  French  government  XtA6rh  ^tf6hii  ^barin- 
tces,  which  overy  moment  inay^altcr  olr  xleftf6yj, 
whether  France  (hall  rule  alone  lii'th^  wfiofe  wfelV 
of  Europe,  wliether  any  law  i^afl  be  Obeyed  but 
hers,   "     '  .... 

•  •  '?  • 

The  foundation  upoh' >)i^hibh*'tl)i^ '^ortiibii^ 
power  was  iHrfi  faiibd,'  and  ftiH  totiiliiaes  to V^il^ 
is  by  no  means  frail  or  precariousi  The  milUaiy 
greatne&of  Fr^ce,  the  joint  refuU  of  thereVo^ 
lution  and  the  moil  uilfprtunate  df  all  wai^,  i^ 
pot,  as  inany  people  hope,  a  tranfiiory  Aietebr. 
It  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  t{t6riii^l  . 
principles  of  the  French  repubrrt*. ;  it  is  a  Futfdi- 
mental  part  of  its  conftitution,  its  pQlitics  and 
government ;  and  is  To  infeparably  cohhe<!ted  with 
its  charaiSler  and  exiilence,  that  a  ceiTatibn  of  this 
military  preponderance,  and  the  total  diiTolutioa 
of  the  republic,  may  be  faid  to  be  iynonimouS. 
Amidft  the  dorms  of  the  laft  ten  years,  the 
French  nation  has  becoine  entirely  military;  \t 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  vyar  at  the  expenfe  o£ 
every  other :  accuflomed  to  vi^ory,  the  ambi« 

tion 
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Hott  tf  nAUt^tyfyfni  k  HoXv  the  ^hun€Mf\h 
fci^»&,  i^  ili^  tff  arftis  the  ordfiidry  oecttpatioi)^ 
tfi^  wtfr  the  n^tin^I  deoi^nt  nf  the  Fireneb, 

tmrt^h  defieifiddehtirely  i)pt!mlb4eQ«^ftantpredc^ 
imt)ati«£^*6f4^  milU^y  force  ?  Dotbiifig  but  a  iiiiH-> 
tary  ^yviet*|]rMilt  (Which,  Ht^W^^d^  tlMd  llOt  be' 
tyrafani^kl>«iiri  ^c^ei^e  and  feflmth  M  p«d{>l«  WlM* 
HaVfc  J«ft  feiery  iilefifiertt  of  |iolity,  atid  evWj  ptitt-' 
dpte  6f -p;^9d0fid  ^biDrdtn^tldfi  in  the  coimiifioM. 
0f  ft  ten'  ydam  rdvoItftiMi  i  arii<>«)f  "nt^hotn  force  i» 
hticoin^the  only  mfealbl»e  aof  dUtboriiy,  mid  anar^: 
<^y  the  onty  Aibfiittite  of  law  andbrder.  When 
iiiftbch  u'ftattt  the>rpfingrof  itnlitory  fK>wer  at^ 
leUxcd,  /the  dcctine  and  ruioidf  :tbe  iivil  confti* 
jItotMm  a^«t  haAd;  ^Tbc  fliglMaft  vibw  bf  the  fob- 
jicdt  moft  coDvinoemy  than/  whether  fidfeiid  or 
€ocaXjf  that  the. capiiciiiefty  kicliniitioo6y .  habits^ 
charii£);ecsy.and  iotereftb  of  bfar pnetbot  itulcra  will 
)ttilify' n^  other  .ct>ilclafion. 

If  to  tbt9  ittUitary  power»  this  extenfive  ter« 
Titory^  tlMs  QikUiiNlitd  control  of  fo  many  oa* 
tidnsi  if  to  all  the  fortner  ind  prefent  adTftn*^ 
t^geB  of  Framsei  we  add  the  terror  which  Ihehaa 
^feadaireond  hiSr>  and  which  is -Aow  ihe  {Mdo- 
mtnant  fentiment  of  .Europe :  is  there  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  eontinent*  k  Hfftii^n  capable 
of  maintaining,  alome,  a  conteii  with  fuch  a 
pqwer  ?    I  ihall'  fpare  myfelf  the  melancholy  taik 

of 
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of  entering  mioately  jiintd  tj[ie  di^uiSon  of  tbi^ 
t;-iiitb:,  and  of  d^Vf^lopiog  all.  it9  painftd  coflifc-: 
qpenc**  The  di^proportion•i^  cicgr  and  .tiwieafc 
tfli  «y0ry:i(^ator :  the  hiflory  of  the  wai;j^£i4be 
tQ^l^tifitn^  aiadpart^ularly.jpf  the.oaaipiligq&of, 
i7994Pd  ^800,  is  oqe  cocitinued  and  ^D^^ntro*. 
yertiblf;  comment  upon  it%  I  ^ytnoith^og/of  ^t. 
te9t]Mrdinary  . conjunAures  :  I  will  notiC^y-.tbatr 
fo0(H$ new  powo: may  not  beibrm^^i .fQqteigreat; 
g^Ua  may  ^not  artf^  hereafter,  to  «y/eng9(at^Sed» 
£ii9ope  of  the  mortificatiQns  (he  has  ,reaeiTed> 
irom:vi£^orioufi  France  •;  but  th^e  |)refenti^te  of: 
9&drBi  the  natoral  couvre  of  things;  aod:  tbcr. 
ufual*  efltQiation  of  flro^hi  eficoumge:n0  fytcik 
profp8£t.  Mo  nirtiQti  <  00  .  Ihe  oontiotfiit,,  ImAd&i 
GcinpcXbd  hy  iheiiiec^ility  of:  feli^tdi^sbce^t  WAifddi 
fiogly  has^ard  a  war.  with  FoiooeL  ./Ify  tberefoto^' 
it  be  yet.  poffible  to* check  ;her  inoitli&ate  ^stfceor^ 
dant^  and  teconf^he  balance)  of  >£<ir0pej  tfaerb 
muft  be  a  counterpoifcifortned  byiaooaopbinsttiML 
of  feveral  powers.  But  ihould  a  nearer  exami- 
i\Vl\\o(i  'i^Uy  inrdnnount^b]ei'diffituhks4h 'the 
wi^i^  oPfiRih  a  confederacy  r^lMHdd  the  poffibSitjF 
ofiR  teiflenCQ  or  ihecfBcaby  of  itso^tetion  be> 
kighly^bious;  the  anfwery  though  a  very  com"*- 
fcftt)^  one,  will  then*  readily  .be  found  to  th^ 
^'^ftten ;  **  What  guanranty  docs'  there  ndw  ex* 
i^or«^ffedefal  conflitution?*?  '  »^ 

r  :':.':  1.        .  .'•..-  .\    ..   ':j 

/r.ty'o:?-"      .•      •       /,  ..  v..  ^:  ...  .1:  :       -    It^ 
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.  Tn  the  firfl  place,  it  can  hardly  be  difpbti^  ifiit 
Austria  or  Prussia  moii  be  prwacipaUy  engaged 
in  every  effedual  coalition  agai»ft  BVance*.  The 
btber  powers  of.  Europe  can  never  combat  hsr 
afcendant,  hat  in  concert* with  one  or  both  of 
iheie,  by  their  means^  and  zs  their  aUies.  *  Snp^ 
pofing  Ruifi^  dfale.  to  cope  iingly  with  France^ 
yet  they  hate  no  immediate  point  of  co^itad,  and 
the  imnienfe  interyening  f|jace  venders  ail  kSdvn 
operatiox^hetnreenlfaiefn.inipQfiibie^  unkfsfome 
more  ncag*hbouring  nation^  fliould  fide  wUh  RuC^ 
lia.  Befides, .  hp^vserer  dangferduslFrance.  m^  be^ 
oome  to  the  fafety  .and  independence  of  her  nei^^ 
hours,  it  never  jcan  be  the  intei^fl:  <>f  Ridfia  til 
Aand  up  albne  in  oppofition  to  plans,  of  which 
ihe  muft  necefiarily  be  the  laft  tofeelthe  efii^s; 
l^he  power  of  Ruffia^  if  evdr  again  it  be  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France,  will  a4^  no  o^erpart 
that)  that  bf  an  ailxitiafy.  England;. whtoerer  i^ 
interferes  in  the  conderns  of  the  ciinttnenti  muft 
do  the  feme.  If  Prance  were  bent  npon  ftibdniiig 
the  whole  continent,  Engfend  alone  cOuld  not 
prevent  it  r  England  can  only  aift  againd  h<^r  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  general  war,  in  concert  with 
Auflria  or  PruiEa,  or  both  of  them. 

The  whole  queftion  therefore,  concerning  the 
iJaWlity  of  thtprefent  fbdertl  fyftefn,*  is  reduced 
to  tbis|  Hbvr  far  are  AWftria  and  Pj^uflia  enabled 

'-■^  to 
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to  prdi^f^  tbeRifelires  And  the  nations  tontie^led 

with  them,  agaiuft  the  power  of  FVaooe }    Bo*^ 

ibre  the  reyolution,  {txh  a  qiieAioo  would  hate 

\min  eafily  anfwered.    The  power  of  Attfltia  had 

Iteen  a  caunterpoife  to  ^hat  of  Fraonce  fiaee  the 

faegttiniag  of  the  lixteenth  centttry;  fiwIetiiDCtt 

akNie,  fometimes  in  aiiiatice  with  others^  AnAria 

bad  oiten  counteradiedlho  attempts  of  faferamciettt 

arvcil  in  6erman5r  ai»d  Itahpi.    I^  liliinnite  irciult 

of  all  tln^ir  wa^  Mts  indoed  in  fiivotir  o€France ; 

/^kvtftt^eoiM^rfaplatetbe  period  that  elapfed  be« 

twten  that  epotb  .and  the  year  174^^,  wfe£nd  that 

ibe  had  ^ofideoibly enlar^cdhia' pdflbffionti  in 

Ute  NisAieHafids  ami  ^ti  the  basks  of  thts  Rhine, 

abd  badiealed{mD«eB(DfttieHonfe^BourbOn  on 

twiD  halian  th^oilc*.    Biitihefottiifidatioiis  of  tift 

Auftrian  monarchy  bad  ih^ivtfk:  been  ihaken  b^ 

Ftaneebefom  the  )^ear  1740.  AH  the  plan^  of 

Jpewi^  XIV.  ^99atb  baffled  bjr  tbe.gr«at  alliances 

^th  6iifland>«nd  Holland^  which  ^^riafuc* 

ee(fa(ftiHy  oppofed  td  Irhem:;  and  ^t  the  tiroaty  cff 

Utfetht  the  Im^rial  ^evinces  c^mained  dntire ; 

the  i^pit^  retfiinedall  its  aOcieM  bulwarks  from 

\ht.  Alps  to  the  £^orth  Seav        t      . 

..!..*   ?•: 
An  important  change  took  place  in  the  iitu- 

ation  of  Auflria  after  the  year  «74C»,  The  ^leva* 

tion  of  the  Houfe  ,of  Braodrahc^rg^giive  a,  m^ 

fonn  to  the  JEsipif e.    Till  t^^it  ^^  ^)f/^ :  jdi*- 

2  vided 
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^ided  into  a  number  of  great  and  finall  i^atc^, 
who  took  pail:  with  or  againft  Auftria  in  her  feve^ 
ral  ward,  according  to  the  iorterefts  or  politics  o£ 
their  forereigns.  But  when  Pruilta  became  a 
great  and  independent  fiatc^  the  centre  as  it  were 
of  a  fyftem  formed  by  its  new  powers  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  the  interefts  of 
the  Empire  began  in  many  important  refpeAs  to 
be  difiingnifhed — tlie  north  from  the  ibuth.  The 
Empire  wasfrom  that  time  divided  into  two  parts, 
firongly  connedted  widi  each  other  by  a  mnltipli* 
city  of  intereilsi  but  entirely  diftin£):in  the  moll 
eflential  points  of  their  federal  politics* 

This  new  fyfiem  was  far  from  agreeable  Xo  the 
private  interdis  of  Auftria  $  but  confidered  in  an 
enlarged  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  but  gene- 
rally advantageous.  There  was  only  one  cale 
poffible  in  which  fuch  a  fyftem  could  be  danger- 
ous to  Europe,  and  eipecially  to  Germany ;  and 
of  that  cafe  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  probability 
till  the  French  revolution.  The  fcbilhi  in  the 
Empire  could  have  no  pernicious  confequence, 
unleis  the  afcendant  of  France  were  fuch  as  to  re- 
lict its  united  forces  to  oppole  her.  So  long  as 
France  remained  in  her  former  fiate,  fo  long  as 
either  Auftria  or  Pruffia,  with  their  occafional 
allies,  formed  a  ibfficient  counterpoife  to  her 
power,  the  batooce  and  iecucity  of  Europe  were 

unfhaken  ; 
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lowed  by  fvick  incalculable  danger,  kads  to  (utM 
dreadful  confequeilcea,  as  take  away  all  couta^ 
to  reiift ;  the  leifer  evil  i$  eagerly  fub^itted  to,  ia 
order  to  efcape  from  a  more  terrible  misfortune  ; 
andruin,  aj^pacentiy  ioevltabte,  19  arerted  by  an 
ignominious  peatt*  Such  will  he  ttie.event  of 
every  war  in  Geripany,  fo  loag  aa  t)»e  pwfent 
fyilem  fhall  endure. 

If  it  Ise  yet  po0^ble  to  preferne  tb»  ipfiepei^^ 
cnce  and  iecurity  of  Germany  (whofe  ftontieri 
are  now  defenceleft  and  unprotected)  againft 
France,  with  aU  her  late  oonqu^s,  ber  enor- 
moua  extent  of  terrkory,  her.eof^idated  jpilitaiy 
ilrengtb,  and  ber  abfolute  t>0]itvol  of  iiollaQi4 
Italy, and  Switzerland ;  it canoaly  beefief^led by 
a  jundlion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Empire, 
Such  an  union  cannot  be  produced  without  a 
^ood  underftanding  between  the  two  principal 
dates.  Is  that  to  be  expe^cd  ?  This  queiBaik 
involves,  to  all  appearance,  the  future  faft^  qf 
Germany,  and  that  of  Europe  alio,  fince  Europe 
can  only  refid  the*pyeponderanoe  of  Fmnce,  by 
ineans  of  Germany. 

Since  PruiTia  has  ranked  among  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe ;  fince  more  than  half  a  ceiv 
tury,  Auftria  andPruffia  have  appeared  two  faoflile 
•Aars  that  thrcfitea  the  whole  polftical  fyflem  with 

fubvcriioa 
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ti^tedloQ  and  ruio^  wbederer  their  orbital  h^tt^ 
fcred.  We  have  focn  them  involved  in  bloody 
W^T%  engaged  inceflaotly  io  pliuis  /or  wettkcn^ 
ing  each  other ;  ever  vigilaot,  ever  in  akrfl% 
fitch  jealoua  of  the  efibrta  or  advancement  of  ita 
HvaL  They  were  allied  during  a  ihort  time 
fegainft  an  evil  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature; 
agaioft  a  moft  formidable  and  univerfal  danger : 
hot  dven  this  alliance!  fowed  the  feeds  of  £reik 
diicord,  and  produced  new  and  apparently  Jufti* 
fiable  grounds  of  perpetual  divifioo.  The  im«> 
poffibility  of  their  ading  in  concert^  even  whett 
called  upon  by  the  greatefi  and  moft  pceffing  dan^ 
gar,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  iacied  motives ;  this 
lameotahle  impolfibtlity^  tho  iburoe  of  fuch  dor 
plorable  misfortunes^  has  fumilhed  the  comfdeteft 
proof  of  an  irreconcilable  antipathy,  and  annihi« 
latedy  not  only  every  hope  of  the  prefent,  but^ 
for  thoio  who  fee  deqdy  into  things,  every  hope 
oi  the  future* 

If  this  inveterate  hatred  were  only  the  effed  of 
paflion,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  an  enlightened 
ftatefman  would  not  con^der  it  infurmonntaUe ; 
and,  fo  Cur  as  it  only  lefts  upon  fudi  grounds^ 
we  may  always  entertain  a  hope  of  feeing,  if  not 
perfed  harmony,  at  leaft  a  iufpenfion  of  difcord* 
ant  meafttiea  between  them ;  a  temporary  agrees 
to^  fer  a  ramun  oija^  and-aadfidence  and 

A  unanimity 
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Qfi^nittity  in  the  ptarfuit  of  it  That  th«^on^ 
mon  notiotos  concerning  natural  antipathiM 
between  goveraments  and  nations,  sure  by  nd 
meant  unfounded,  has  been  incontmvertibiy 
proved  by  many  deplorable  examples ;  but  that 
Iheie  antipathies  ihould  have  no  boondd,  it 
remedied  by  found  policy,  becaufe  condemned- 
by  found  reafon.  Whenever  a  real  intereft 
commands,  every  national  antipathy,  though 
exiflirg  from  the  eartieft  times,  if  it  only  refts 
upon  prejudice,  muft  yield  to  odore  urg^t 
motives ;  and  fo  it  doubtleft  wfll,  when  the  |^ui* 
dance  of  nations  is  intrufled  to  the  wife  and 
great ;  to  men  who  are  above  all  narrow  views, 
and  fuperior  to  all  little  paffions.  The  deliberate 
and  decided  meafures  of  a  truly  enlightened  go^ 
vemment,  intent  upou  important  objeds,  break 
through  the  fetters  of  popular  ojHnion,  are  fup« 
ported  by  the  wife,  and  carry  the  weak  irrefift- 
ibly  along ;  thus  ofleu  eztinguifhing,  in  one  for- 
tunate moment,  whole  ages  of  national  pre* 
jttdice. 

But  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  evil  is  more  deeply 
rooted.  The  antipathy  between  Auflriaand  Fhif* 
iia  is  not  founded  upon  a  blind  (entiment  of  aver^ ' 
fion,  jealoufy,  or  mifiruD ;  is  not  merely  theeffe& 
of  long  habit,  or  the  bitter  remembrance  of^mu- 
tual  ii^uries.    It  is  connoted  with  jxipcexleep 

and 
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and  eflential  caufes.    It  has  hitherto  .been  a  fiiiH 
damental  principle  of  European  politics,  and,  un^ 
der  certain  limitations,  muft  always  continue  fo» 
Theie  two  powers  are  evidently  deftined  to  balaoce 
^ach  other ;  that  is  their  political  calling,  the  ne^ 
oeflaryrule  of  their  whole  political  condud^. 
Setting  entirely  afide  all  private  hatred^  all  jea- 
loufy  and  animofity  (which  fliould  always  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  hi^er  yiews  of  politics  and  go-« 
vernment),  there  muft  ever  remain  in  their  rela* 
tions,  in  the  nature  and  objeds  of  their  adtivity, 
and  in  the  very  principle  of  their  exigence,  a 
fixed  and  unalteraUIe  caufe,  not  of  natural  or 
political  enmity,  but  of  natural  and  political  op- 
poiition.    They  are  compelled  to  counterad):  each 
other  ;  how  could  they  then  in  the  common  courfe 
of  things  be  pemumently  allied  ?    This  necef- 
iary  fiate  of  oppofition  was  evidently  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  as  long  as  its  ancient 
conftitution  and  relations  endured,  without  being 
detrimental  to  thofe  powers  themfelves,  provided 
it  was  not  fufiered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  true 
policy.    Till  France  arrived  at  her  prefent  great* 
nefs,  the  fyfiematic  enmity  of  Auftria  and  Pruf* 
iia  rather  added  to  theiecurity  than  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Europe;   their  condud  was  in  unilbn 
with  the  principles  of  legitimate  politics  ;  and  if 
we  maturely  weigh  the  effeiSts  of  a  cjpfe  con* 
jpexion  between  themi  we  muAconfef^  that^  had 
R  a  it^ 
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ft  been  pof&ble,  it  would  have  been  by  no  meana 
defirable. 

But  iinoe  the  total  change  which  has  taken 
place ;  iince  the  French  revolution  has  fubverted 
every  foundation  of  the  federal  iyilem ;  fince 
France  has  attained  a  preponderance  againft 
which  every  ancient  guarantee  of  the  equilibrium 
is  but  as  a  rotten  pillar  to  a  falling  building ;  from 
that  time,  this  once  beneficial  oppofition  is  con- 
verted into  a  caufe  oflhe  general  weaknefs,  and 
(it  cannot  be  concealed)  of  the  general  ruin. 
Though  an  alliance  between  Auftria  and  Pruflia 
continue  to  be  as  unnatural  and  impra£Hcable  as 
heretofore,  yet  it  affords  the  only  means  of  protec-* 
tion  and  defence  to  Germany  ;  there  is  no  other 
chance  of  its  prefervation  in  the  general  wreck  of 
Europe.  This  alone  is  a  firong  proof  of  the 
malignancy  and  danger  of  the  pre&nt  political 
crifis,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  our  misfortunes : 
for  as  th^  means  of  preferving  the  la(l  remains 
of  the  political  (yfteoi,  are  difBcult,  extraordi- 
nary^ and  unnatural ;  even  fo  fevere  andextraor^ 
dinary  mui!l  be  the  fhock  which  has  difordeied  it^ 

It  IS  among  the  mod  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  this  cafe,  that  every  confederacy  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Germany^  though  called  for  and 
cemented  by  the  ftrongeft  ncceflity,  muft  necer* 
I  iarily 
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ftrity  be  conceived  and  executed  in  the  fpirit  of  t 
coalition,  and  not  of  an  alliance*  The  fund^ 
mental  contmricty  in  the  principles  and  objedif 
of  their  politics,  will  contiirae  the  Ifktne  under  anf 
^rcumftances ;  and  muft  indeed  return  whenever 
the  general  balance  is  re-eftabliflied,  and  the  fei 
deral  fyftem  fecured  upon  its  former. balls.  Tbii 
union,  therefore,  can  never  be  otbdr  than  tran^ 
iieat ;  which  is  the  whole  fe(^et|  the  perpetual 
and  neceflary  cauie  of  its  weaknefs.  Such  wdul4 
be  the  uncertainty  of  a  combination  of  the(e  he^ 
terogeneous  parts,  that  the  forced  and  unlleac^ 
alUanae  mi^ht  be-difiblved,  and  all  its  operationi 
fttfpended  in  the  mofl  critical  and  decriive  mo^ 
ment.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whither  the  fe*' 
parate  reiiAance  of  each  ilate,  with  all  its  ne^ 
ieiTary  di&dvantages,  would  not  be  preferable  to 
^ii  a  coalition^i 

If,  moreover,  the  inordinate  afeeridant  oi 
France  were  to  create  dn  alliance  between  A\iC- 
tria  and  Ptullia,  as  th^  only  mtons  of  reliftin^^ 
it,  a  general  coalition  would,  in  all  political  pfo- 
bability,  be  the  coniequence.  For  England  and 
Ruflla  would  always  take  part  with  Aufiria  or' 
Prufiia ;  and  in  the  prefent  flate  of  Europe,  cv^y 
power  of  the  fecond  and  third  order  would  be 
more  or  lefs  concerned  with  them.  Thus  a  league 
between  Auljria  and  Pruilia  may  always  be  con-* 
K  3  fiderc4 
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fidered  as  a  coalition  of  Europe.  The  mint  of  iuch 
a  one  (all  the  politicians  of  Europe  will  not  {up-r 
prels  this  trttth)|  the  want  of  fuch  a  coalition 
•gainfl  France  will  often  be  felt  and  adcnow-» 
ledged :  but  tbfs  cpuvidlion  of  its  aeceflity  sviU 
be  aocompaqied  bjr  the  juft  appceheniion  of  its 
itifufficiency.  It  would  require  a  rare  conjunc- 
tion of  goeat  and  extraordinary  characters  to  or- 
ganize^  dirpdb»  ^nd  contain  fudi  a  coaUtion, 
and  to  condudl  it  fuoce&fully  to  the  ofajeA  of  its 
original  deftinatipn.  Experience  has  tau^t  us 
this:  the  dreadful  Ict^n  is  yet  frefh  in  tfie 
memory  of  huqibletl  Eprope;  and  who  novr 
among  the  rulers  qf  qatipn^  will  venture  to 
encQupter  •  fepon^  ? 

Thuf  hv  is  peitaiti  nt  9}\  events ;  the  political 
fyfiem  cannot  but  be  extremely  defedtive^  when 
it  contains  fuch  a  difproportion  of  power  as 
opthing  b^t  a  general  leagqe  can  re^ify.  A^nd 
when  even  that  difficult,  dangerous^  and  almoft 
defperate  remedy  does  not  promife  certain  fucce&j^ 
does  not  afford  even  rational  hopes  of  \t,  the  ex- 
igence of  any  thing  like  equiUbriua^  muft  be 
<|uit(>put  of  ;^  gueflion. 

I  will  here  briefly  fepigfti^te  tl^e  foregoing 
obfervatioDS,  and  prefent  the  following  refults'of 
this  view  of  the  prefent  relations  between  France 

an<^ 
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•od  Europe ;  which^  though  indeed  only  my  in* 
dividaal  opinion,  is  founded  throughout  upon 

ik&s. 

xft,  France  has  extended  her  limits  on  all 
fides  by  military  or  xevolutionary  operations; 
5be  has  deilroyed  the  independence  of  tha 
neighbouring  dates,  either  by  regular  conqueft, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders,  Savoy,  the  Rhine 
lands,  &c.  or  under  colour  of  alliance,  as  with 
.  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
republics ;  or  finally,  by  the  right  of  power  only^ 
ad  in  the  fubjedion  of  all  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adigeu 
The  ancient  conftitutions  of  all  tiieie  countries 
have  been  demoliihed,  and  France  has  eflabltlhed 
•p  empire  upop  their  ruins,  which  has  no  parallel 
ip  ]^urope, 

adly.  This  total  obliteration  of  her  former  li- 
mits^ this  deAru<5iion  of  every  iafeguard  of  her 
neighbours ;  this  military  force,  alike  extraordinary 
in  extent  and  efficacy,  and  tkr  exceeding  even  her 
territorial  aggrandizement  in  proportion;  thefe 
have  given  a  preponderance  to  France,  againft 
which  no  continental  power,  not  even  the  greateft, 
can  contend  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs. 

3d1y«  Were  France  to  abuie  this  prodigious 

preponderance,  and,  not  content  with  her  pre* 

fent  acquifitionsy  were  ihe  to  prefcribe  too  hard 
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eonditions  to  the  reA  of  Europe,  a  geiferftl  lagan 
would  be  the  only  oieaDf  of  ceffdiB^  the  daogeif^ 

4th]y.  Such  i$  the  geographical,  mjlitaryf  apd 
political  ittuatioo  brFrance,  that  haleagueagi^BQ^ 
Iter  could  be  in  the  leaft  effeAuaU  in  which  4uf^ 
tria  or  Prufiia^  or  both^  mq  i^pt  engaged. 

5thly.  In  every  future  war  of  Apflria  or  Priif^ 
iia  £bparatcly  a^inft  France,  the  probability  of 
TiAory  (to  fay  no  more)  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
fatter :  and  even  the  alliance  of  either  with  ^ 
third  date,  would  not  form  a  counterpoife  tq 
Fjcance,  if  the  other  remained  neuter ;  theycouk^ 
ft  fhe  inoliy  only  leflen  the  di%)x>portion  ^. 

6thly.  Auftria  and  Pruilia  mud  therefore  ad): 
in  concert,  to  afford  a  hope  of  efiedtual  protef^ion 
to  Geripany  in  any  future  war, 

^tbly.  But  an  intimate  alliance  betweep  thofe 
jtwo  powers,  i^  the  mofl  improbable,  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  political  combinations.  Thus  va« 
nifhes  the  baiis  of  every  federative  ^uarantCQ 
againft  France^  as  foon  as  we  have  difcovered  ijt* 

8thly.  In  the  whole  fphcre  of  federal  relations 
there  is  no  alliance  (in  the  commpn  acceptation 
of  the  word)  that  can  form  a  countprpolfe  tq 

*  Vide  Note  Dp. 
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F«l^lce•*  This  can  ooiy  be  aocompliihed  by  tho 
metns  alwaya  dingevoqs  and  uncertain,  of  a  coa* 
litiMp  yrhfitiftyct  the  i^e»cei&ty  of  an  adtive  refifi* 
mUM  ihall  arife :  apd  as  every  coalitipn  .againfi: 
]^aoee  muft  be  genera)  (bepauie  thp  whole  of 
fCennany^  and  coniequently  all  the  allies  of  the 
Icf^diiig  powers,  of  the  £)iopireniuft  neceflarily  be 
joagpiged  in  it) ;  fo  the  only  refuge  that  remains  tp 
jBurope  l^inft  France^  is  the  niofl^  dangerou«» 
^  moft  un<^rtain9  the  mod  intricate  and  diifir 
pttU  of  a)l  p^itkal  me^furef, 

I  am  awaits  of  Ibme  objedlions  likely  (o  bo 
;Dmde  to  thi9  reafooing  in  general  ( whofe  intrinfic 
donfiilency^  I  think,  will  hardly  be  xnipeached)| 
fmd  will  anfwer  theca  beforehand* 

On  the  one  h^nd,  it  will  be  laid  (fucl^  are  thq 
toptct  of  (onfolation  moft  frequently  held  forth)^ 
*^  To  what  purpofe  are  all  thefe  melancholy  cal« 
oubtions  ?  What  is  the  uie  of  thus  reckoning  in^ 
balancing  remote  dangers  againfi  hypothetical  re« 
medies  ^  Thefpeculations  of  politics  are  as  hills 
of  iaod^  whpfe  ihape  and  figure  Tary  every  in- 
fiant  with  the  winds  of  heaven.  What  afTurance 
Itere  we  that  a  few  years,  nay,  a  few  months^ 
may  not  pot  an  end  to  tl^is  preponderance  of 
France,  fp  frightfully  defcribed  to  us?  The 
genius  of  a  few  enter^ifin^  miuds,  the  genius  of 

one 
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ane  man^  raifed  that  nation  from  the  depth  ^1^ 
ruin  to  its  prefent  greatneft  and  fiabiltty.    That 
which  depend$  upon  an  uncertain  lifef  muft  fai» 
itlelf  uncertain.    Even   noiv,   pierhaps,    while 
you  ^re  bewailing  her  aibendancy,  Pranm  is^ 
finking  once  more  into  an  abyfs  of  anarchy  and 
con(b{ion,  or  lofing,   in  the  handa  of  a  weak 
and  incapable  government,  th^t  bold  and  cner-' 
getic  chamber,  which  has  more  contributed  to 
dcftroy  the  balance  of  Europe  than  any  eiiential 
advantages  of  her  prefent  geographical,    mili- 
tary,   and   federative  pofition.      Even    if   this 
fhouI(!l  not  be  the  cafe,  who  will  warrant  that  * 
the  fprings  of  this  coloflfai  machine  may  not  m* 
lax  in  confequence  of  their  very  nature ;  and 
even  though  managed  by  the  moft  fkilifui  ku 
tifis,  wear  out  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  courfe 
of  time  ?     Take  from  France  her  military  fpirit, 
diicipline,  and  enthuiiafm,  (and  where  is  it  writ*? 
ten  that  they  muft  be  eternal,  bocpoic  created  in 
a  fifoment  by  extraordinary  circumfiahdes  ?)  and 
what  becomes  of  her  power?    Her  extent  of 
territory,  her  conquefis,  her  tributary  republics, 
her  irnmenfe  population,  will  all  be  converted 
into  a  weight  to^  haften  her  downfall  whenever 
the  vital  principle  in  the  centre  fhall  fail.    And 
is  then  the  ref]t  of  Europe  for  ever  deprived  of 
courage  and   genius,    of  gteat  and  enei^tic 
'l^ans,  and  of  ability  to  execute  them  }  A  fingle 

extraordinary 
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CxtraordiDary  gftnius,  one  great  and  decided  dt^^ 
radler,  tnightrevcrfethc  whole(yAem,  and  takefron) 
France  the  y/eight  that  npw  oppiiefies  Europe^  tq 
throw  it  into  an  oppofite  fcale*  Perhaps  in  the 
midft  of  your  complaints  of  its  intoletable  pre- 
ponderance, the  moment  may  unexpededly  ar^ 
rive,  when  the  French  nation  will  be  deprived 
of  its  juft  and  beneficial  influence ;  and  you 
will  have  to  lament,  that,  by  an  exaggerated  de- 
icription  of  the  prefent  danger,  you  have  contri- 
buted to  a  lofs  fo  great  and  detrimental  to  the 
general  interefls/" 

To  this  I  anfwer :  Politics,  fpeculative  as  well 
as  practicable,  have  to  do  with  no  elements  bu( 
ilich  as  aAually  exifi  ;  and  when  they  look  for* 
ward  to  the  future,  their  calculations  mufl  al- 
ways reft  upon  prefent  realities,  and  not  upoi^^ 
accidental  or  peribnal  circumftances,  upon 
fcmpty  hypotheses  or  mere  poffibilities.  The 
probability  of  the  long  or  (hort  duration  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  France,  her  military  and  political 
afcendant,  is  a  fubje6t  of  fpeculation  and  reflec- 
tion for  the  politician.  Biit  whatever  the  refult 
(merely  hypothetical  and  conditional)  of  his  rc- 
fearches,  it  cannot  zffcA  the  indifputable  truth, 
that  at  prefent  there  is  no  profpeCt  but  of  power 
to  Firance  and  danger  to  the  reft  of  Europe,^ 

Should 
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Should  France  fuddenly  fall,  or  gradually  de- 
cline, we  would  draw  new  conclufions  from 
Dew  premifes  ;  ihould  ihe^  however  improbable 
it  may  appear,  defcend  even  beneath  her  juft 
level,  and  loie  her  proper  and  neceifary  ihare  of 
power— the  principle  of  her  prefervation ;  ihould 
the  iafety  of  Europe  be  threatened  from  fomc 
other  iide  with  dangers  now  hardly  to  be  under- 
ftood  or  imagined;  thofe  who  furvive  fuch 
changes  would  learn  hpw  to  accommodate  their 
iyfiems,  principles,  dodrines,  and^  where  it  is 
neceiTary  to  aft,  their  meafures  accordingly. 
But  fo  long  as  the  prefent  relations  endure,  all 
{yRemSy  principles^  do^^rinas,  and  meafures  muft 
he  built  upon  thele  ;  and  as  long  as  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  on  the  otheri  continue 
as  they  now  fland,  in  this  firfl  year  of  the  nine* 
feentb  century,  it  muft  be  permitted  to  aflert^ 
that  there  exifts  no  federal  conflitution,  no  bar 
lance  of  ppwerj  no  (olid  and  durable  peace. 

'  On  the  other  hahd^  I  fhall  meet  with  objec* 
tions  of  a  different,  and  perhaps  more  fpecious 
nature.  '^  A  revolution  has  been  accomplifhed 
\n  the  political  fyflem.  This  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  former  iyftem  pre(erved  with 
all  its  defeats,  if  the  Orength  of  Europe,  more 
firmly  united,  had  been  more  eificacioufly  di» 
reeled.    But  the  pad  cannot  be  undone ;   the 

prefent 
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prefent  and  the  future  only  ihould  occupy  ttid 
fcience  of  politics.  Why  are  they  both  repre- 
fented  fo  comfortlefs  ?  There  never  exifted  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
there  always  have  been  preponderating  flates : 
the  weak  have  always  been  obnoxious  to  dan- 
ger; there  always  have  been  pretexts  for  op- 
preflion,  occalions  for  injuftice,  and  fubjeds  of 
war  in  Europe.  Suppoling  the  gfcendancy  ac- 
quired by  France  to  be  as  you  defcribe  it,  does 
it  follow  that  all  fccurity,  liberty,  independence, 
and  fiability  muft  be  annihilated  for  ever  in  the 
reft  of  Europe  ?  Will  not  France  ceafo  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations  from  the  very  cir*- 
eumftance  of  her  having  nothing  niore  to  wiih 
for,  nothing  more  to  undertake  ?  What  is  there 
now  to  call  forth  her  exertions  ?  Every  ncw» 
conqueft  would  be  a  burden  to  the  republic  s 
•very  new  conqueft  would  diminifli  her 
ftrength.  Will  fhe  go  forth  upon  unprofitable 
adventures  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrennees  ?  Or,  will  Ihe  exterminate  kingdoms 
which  fhe  cannot  govern  ?  The  mere  poflibilitjr 
of  an  abufe  of  power,  of  a  wanton  exaggeration 
of  pretentions,  will  not  juflify  fuppofitions  of  fb 
hateful  a  nature,  fuch  unfounded  and  chimeric 
cal  appreheniions.  If  the  former  revolutionary 
governments  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by  their 
unprincipled  ambition,  their  infatiable  avarice, 

their 
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itieit  unbounded  immorality ;  yd  the  prefcot 
government  is  formed,  in  every  refpe^t,  to  diffi* 
yate  the  florm^  to  tranquillize  all  minds,  and  to 
awaken  icntimenta  of  confidence  and  fecurity  in 
all  other  nations.  It  aims  at  no  farther  aggran^- 
dizement ;  fecks  cjnly  to  maintain  its  poifeffions 
as  it  found  tbem,  and  is  deiirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  its  neighbours  and  the  whole  world ; 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,, 
m  powerful  protciSlor  of  its  allies,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  jttflice^  equity,  and  moderation  to  its 
enemies^  If  it  continues  to  adhere  to  fuch  prin- 
f:iples,  why  fhould  not  Europe  be  happy  and 
iecure  in  her  prefent  fituation  ?  Let  as  forget 
the  pad  b  let  every  flate  conform  with  prudent 
reiignation  to  its  preient  circumflances;  let  each 
improve  its  prefent  advantages,  and  renounce 
all  deflru<5live  ambition,  all  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant fyflems,  all  falfe  and  turbulent  poli- 
tics. The  great  powers  of  Europe,  whofe 
broad  and  folid  foundations  refitted  the  torrent 
of  the  revolution,  are  fiill  powerful  enough  to 
defy  every  wanton  attack,  to  cultivate  and  iip* 
prove  their  fiates  by  peaceful  economy,  to 
make  their  fubje6ls  happy,  and  to  maintain 
their  political  dignity.  The  refi  is  all  error  and 
lUufion ;  whether  a  certain  number  of  little  fo- 
vereigns,  or  one  great  republican  power,  give 
laws  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Meufe,   and  the 
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Adi^,  muft  be  fnatfer  of  indifference  to  the 
«ft  of  Europe,  finCe  the  ancient  pofieflbrs  are 
expelled,  and  the  former  conftitutions  aboiifh^ 
ed«  Aufiria,  Pruffia,  Ruffia,  Bnrgland,  and 
the  powers  of  a  iecond  and  third  order,  and 
erery  thing  that  yet.rematnsof  the  former Tyf* 
tem,  will  not  the  le(sprofper  and  endure  on  that 
accsount :  and  if  tbefe  changes  have  indeed  ir- 
reparably fcibverted  the  ancient  federal  fyfiem* 
what  ihall  prevent  you  from  erei^ling  a  new- 
edifice  with  new  materials  ?" 

The  following  obfervattons  will  anfwer  tbefe 
arguments;  the  flrongeft  which  any  advocate 
for  the  ptefent  ilate  of  Europe,  any  defender  of 
the  alcendancy  of  France,  can  oppoie  to  the  juft 
apprdhenlions  of  the  world,  and  rcafonable 
warnings  of  political  (peculation. 

i&.  Whether  the  prefcnt  government  of 
France  deferve  the  unlimited  confidence  re^ 
quired  by  its  partifans^  is  not  within  thq  fphere 
of  my  preient  inquiry.  I  once  more  iblemnly 
<Uiclaim  all  regard  to  peifonal  confideration.  I 
even  go  farther^  and  willingly  concede  what- 
ever IS  not  immediately  neceflary  to  my  obje<^, 
that  I  may  thereby  tread  firmer  upon  the 
grounds  where  I  mean  to  build  conviiSlion.  I 
therefore  entirely  renounce  all  arguments  de« 

ducible 


dacible  from  the  cbara<9er  of  tbe  pifeieiit  ^or 
vernment ;  which  ihall  be  fuppofed  in  all  its 
principles,  opinbns^  plans^  and  meafureBy  tbo 
leverfe  of  that  which  it  fucoeeded.  We  mil 
^nfider  it  as  only  defiroue  of  omeofd  afid 
peace,  of  iecurity  and  jufiice;  at  hithoto 
guiltlefs  of  anj  prooeecling  calculated  to  jufiify 
our  former  apprehenfiQna>  or  to  exeite  new 
ones,  to  infpire  mifiruil,  or  to  fopprefs  le^ 
vivipg  hopes :  to  graat  thi&  is  forely  the  extreme 
of  moderation. 

adly,  Bot  the  chara Aer  of  tbe  prefent  French 
government  is  no  feeurity  for  thd  futilre.  It  &  a 
leading  maxim  in  every  rational  iyftem  of  prac- 
ticable  politics^  that  every  power  is  dangerous 
to  the  reft,  which  poilefl^s  the  means  of  dif-^ 
turbing  the  general  peace,  and  wants  nothing 
but  the  will  to  ufe  them.  If  we  depart  from 
this  maxim,  we  no  longer  find  any  fixed  point 
whatever  in  the  whole  fphere  of  politics ;  there 
remains  nothing  then  bat  vague  fuppofitiontf 
amd  wavering  hypothefes,  uncertain  opinions  of 
perfonal  charaAers,  and  looie  probabilities, 
which  one  moment  prefents,  and  the  following 
deflroys. 

gdly.  As  the  perfonal  ehara^er  of  the  pre^ 
.  lent  government  of  Franee,  or  indeed  of  any 

government 
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government  whatever,  cannot  enfure  tbc  difpofi*^ 
tions  of  its  fucceflbrs ;  as  even  the  prefent  wifhei^ 
adls,  and  declarations  of  a  fovereign,  are  no 
iecurity  for  his  intentions  and  proceedings  at 
a  future  period ;  even  fo  do  the  obvious  intc- 
refts  of  a  power  afford  no  perfeil  alTurance  of 
its  views  and  condudl.  This  obfervation  mull, 
however,  only  be  taken  in  a  limited  ienfe,  la 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  the  true  interefts 
of  a  nation  are  no  inadequate  criterion  of  the 
condudl  which  in  all  reafonable  probability  we 
arc  to  expcA  from  it,  while  there  is  a  due  ba- 
lance of  power,  or  a  conflitution  in  which  it  is 
nearly  balanced  ;  when  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
immediate  revolution,  and  no  flate  fufficiently 
preponderant  to  efFed  a  fudden  fubverfion  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  For  it  may  always  be  fuppofed, 
that  in  any  given  period,  as  of  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  the  wife  and  imprudent  counfels  by 
which  it  is  diredled,  will  at  lead  counterbalance 
each  other;  that  the  principles  of  its  real  wel- 
fare, though  for  a  time  forgotten,  will  always 
be  recurred  to  j  and  that,  on  the  whole,  its  true 
intereft  will  bfe  the  leading  objeA  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  'politician  will  therefore  generally 
be  right  in  his '  concluiions,  who  makes  the  in* 
tereft  of  each  flat^  a  principal  gmund  of  every, 
ipeculatioh  concerning  its  future  condu^  *•  But 
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th]^  maxia^  ceafca  to  be  uleful  m  ilm^  w^jctl 
t^  ilat^  of  Europe  may  be  altered  in  a  moment 
by  a  fingle  refoluttonr   When  any  power. attaiM  ' 
{9  gre^  a,  dqgifce  of  u>flaencc   and  p^epondc-. 
raonei  io  tbo  p<dU4Gal  fj^flem^  tb^t  the  flighted.. 
dfijifition)  of  its  politics  n^ay  enda^^gec  all  ex ^ 
iQing'  reUtioAS^  wd  threaten  a  general  fuhvrr-^ 
lioh ;  it  wbiilA  be*  n^adnefa  to  difmiiis  every  ap- 
prebeoiiotu   and  continue  in  perf):(3:  lecwity^ 
bccaufe  w«c  4n4  oonqqeH  n\ay  be  oppofite.  ta 
tbe.  periPAPI^nt  ioterefts.  of  that  i^at-tqn.    Fox, 
wbo  uiiiU  veptafTQ  tq  a^re.  us,  that  the  mea 
iatrufkd  wiU>  thisr  extraordinary,  powcr^    will 
Qfnset  giv4>  vay^  to  tbp  impulfe  of    ambition^ 
ayaricc,  or  p^nti»fin>,  %nd  gtatifythc  paiffiona^ 
of  the  mojonent,  regardli|f$.  of  tbofe  pqnsian^xMt 
iijtencfis?    This    would  be  {ufficienty    ip.  the, 
pre&nt  fiate  of  Europe^  to  produce  the  moil 
cxtenfiTG  defoWion. 

4thly.  Whepfc  we  confidcr  t\\c  prqfent^  fli^tc^  of 
Erancc^  ttod  yfhati  ihe  ha5  esqpe^ieqeed.  during, 
tbc  laft  tenycarsi   wp  (hall  find   it  diflicujt^^ 
perha^  imgoffihl^^  to  d^termin^  wh^^  m^ucim^, 
aiid.  Qondq^  h<»:  iptercflSj  wi)l  conil^ly  pre*. 
f«ribo.to  h«r.    Sdi^>rei€Kv;at^n  is  nf  t^ra^y  the 
fi^ob)!^.  Qf  «very  go7ei;nipenti    W^c{p:e  that^ 
ill  Ijcft  fpQfJXfi^  by,pf^qfic  n^ca^ijjtes^ap/iajjij  ad- 
herence to  the   principles  of  moderation  and 
juftice^  there  jufticr  and  moderation  will  pre- 

rail. 
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VftiU  9u(  Mitn  ekcumfla&aes  tequirfe  a  €on4 
liter)!  condnAv  aod  a  government  feth  itCdf 
i;Aliged'to  aflume  a  lofty  ail^d  decided  totiey  anil 
engage  ki  gmat  and  fplendid  undertakiogfl^ 
t0  i^pport  ksr  flicking  popularity,,  to  counta«<!t 
ai^  afpring  fadkion^  or  to  awe  the  turbulence  df 
a  firditto«a»  people;  then  moderatiott  b  iacfificed 
U>  ttie  interefl^  of  the  momdnt ;  artd  who  will  ba 
£Miad.  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  Freiiich  got 
ttnmient  may  poflibly  be  tbu^  ctraimiianced  } 
DoeH  Qot-  every  fhitfg  about  that  gQ^rHfiaeot 
indicate*  thci  probability  of  critical  fituatioqaf 
(reqQent  shadiges^  a^d  a  long  flata*  of  uncorn 
t^jiinty  ^ 

But  (houVl  the  preient  and  every  future  go^ 
vemmen^  of  Fcaoce  invariably  renounce  all 
^  Tiews  of  ufurpation,  apd  make  moderation  the 
]i^a4ing  principle  of  its  politift ;  ihould  its  itv» 
tercfia  be  conftaotly  averie  to  wars  of  conqu^^ 
plunder,  and  oppreffioa  ^  and  fhould  thefo 
doubtful  positions,  be  verified  in  the  mold  iatif^i 
foiSlory  manner;  yet  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  reft  of  Eorope  would  not  tbew* 
fore  be  leis  unecyaaly  conftrainedy  aod  datiT 
gerous.  For^  befidca  the  difpqtea  sixiS^gfymk 
anibitian,  avarice,  or  wanton  pro^ooatio«l| 
aifiong  nations ;  these  are  difference  of  anot^ 
Va$»xc„  which  Miglnate  ia  tbt  4ott)^tiWi(a^  ^ 
•  a  thor 
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their  rights,  the  infufBciency  of  their  Aeatte^/ 
and  the  ofteh  unavoidable  concurrence  of  tbeiif 
Civtral  interefls.  Thefe  difputes^  and  the  vvars,' 
which,  in  extreme  cafes,  are  the  only  means  of 
deciding  them,  will  never  ceafe  to  occur^  while 
there  are  leparate  ftates,  without  a  perfect  {ydask 
of  public  law  among  them..  But  thefe  onavoid- 
tble  wars  muft,  in  the  prefent  Situation  of  Ea-^ 
rofie^  be  produfbive  of  th^  ihoft  dreadful  mif-^ 
fortunes.  The  flighted  mifunderftanding  about. 
kti  undefined  boundary,  a  doubtful  right  of  ibve« 
reignty  or  navigation  (not  to  mention  the  greater 
oh«8,  that  might  in  titrie  arife  by  the  deceafe  of 
princes  about  the  right  of  fucceiPion),  the  flighted 
difference  between  France  and  any  neighbour- 
ing ftate,  would,  on  account  of  the  immetife 
preponderance  of  the  French  power;  raife  fiich 
k  fiorm  as  to  threaten  all  Europe  with  deflruc^ 
tion.  The  didlafes  of  found  policy  prefcribe 
the  neceility  of  a  natural  or  artificial  balance  off 
power;  not  only  to  prevent  the  wanton  and 
dangerous  abufe  of  it  on  the  part  of  a  prrpondc- 
teting  ftate ;  but  even  to  maitrfain  a  due  pro- 
portion of  (hfength  in  thofe  ordinary  wars, 
which  hfumaB  wifdom  is  often  tmable  to  avert, 
and  t<J  prefdrve  the  political  fyftem  frbmihocks 
fbat  might  jfrove  fatal  to  its  exiflencc. '  When- 
^Jwi^ihis  balance  is  ,deflr6>'ed,  the  fechriiy  bf 
iflfe  whole  48  ^immediately  aanailate&;  whctAtf 
*'  •  *  the 
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ttie^tnaithns'^t  gove^rn^each  particftiiar  ftate'He 
joft  or  OQjuft>  warli](e  or  pacific.         .     j 

r ;  6tfaljr.  In  ^e  prefentflate of  things,  thei!C  is  n 
iai6dfiant  fource  of  political  dii^urbaoce,  a  per* 
^ualcaofeof  waf^in  the  necef&i^y  difpolitipn  <^ 
th^.humbled  andopprefled  nations^  in.their  qnex^ 
lingttiihable  refentment  towards  their  haughty 
wd.oppreffivc  conqueror,.  It  woal4  betray  the 
grpfleft  ignor^oce  of  human  nature  to  expe6l 
Ihat  aations,  fubdued .  and  trampled  on  by 
JP^-aoce ;  that  prioces.  flripped  of  their  provinces 
aD4  reyenues,  their  rank  an^.^/pl^nc^our,  and 
iabjedted  to  the  n^fi  hi^cnirtatii^g.,  ponditipos  • 
4hat  fo  m^ny  mindft  a^idted;  by  the  fe?ereil 
lofies^  and  iritated  by  the  moft  contemptuous 
^fuUs,  (hould  in  a  moment  throw  a  veil  of 
pblivion  upon  the  paft,  forget  their  fuiferingis, 
diipel  their  forrovrs^  and  fubmit,  with  pa- 
tient ,  r^fignation,  to  the  yoke  of  France,—^ 
^yery  .i^atipnal  obfenrer  of  the  ordinary  cpqrfe 
of  human  fentiments  and  pailions  muft  expedl 
the  very  reverfe.  Until  the  power  of  France 
i^all  again  be  reduced  to  Us  ju^  proportion  in 
the  fyftem  of  Europe,  the  prevailing  fentiment 
in  all.  other  countries,  or  at  leali  in  the  ppnci-t 
pal  European  Aates,  will  be  a  fecret  defire  of 
thwarting  her  preponderance  ;  a  fecret  and  in- 
furmountable  hatred  of  that  monopoly  of  in- 
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^i<5lorioufl7  afTortfld.  Tkmf  will  fijiTor  in  iUdn^ 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  feel  the  impoffihility 
^f  any  eflS^ual  remedy.  Bqt  «ieir'  eifitrtbns 
m«d  «tteaipt<r  mw^  ^^rs  «od xoalitionsi  iffirillte 
^rmed  upon  the  fifft  hope  of  a  fiicottbiul4iIb^ 
whether  founded  upon  »viirittg  o0urBg0*-a«4 
{be  aiSHmaciiigconlbioufne&af  titeir  ownanonc^iM 
flrength^or  upon  (ymptoms  of  diibrder,  ^if[^aQMf 
and  weaknefi  ifi  the  interior  of  Fcaqcb.  A4 
vnnatural  and  oppreffiye  confiitutioii^  inoom^^ 
tible  with  the  lafcty  and  d^gnity.af  j£ia:opl^  \n 
general,  can  have  no  proi^^eA  of  dur^fidn.  Thfc 
indeftrudible-clafticity  of  ^inga  fog  (^dM'f 
tDtupreflcd,  will  aliyays  tend  to  rcftofe  ttiel* 
natural  fiate.  All  the  treaties  ip  the  moHA 
cannot  confirm  and  pre&nrc  a  iflate  of  thing$ 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  freedom,  to  all 
equality  of  power,  to  the  fpndamental '  laWa  of 
the  fodal  and  feders^  conf^itutiqn,  io  thi 
wifhee,  propehfities,  and  views  of  tfte  grea^i 
majority  of  nations  and  indtvjduaki  ^.  ^ 

'  7thly.  Should  any  man  deny  the  force  or  trotli 
of  all  thefe  argumepts,  apd  afiert,  m  contr^*- 
dif^ion  to  experience,  to  the  evidence  of  the 
paft  and  prefent,    and   to  the  true  principlet 
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^pcA^iti,  that  ncHher  lk  inutabahy  <Xiiie 
ffcfrs  and  diara^lcts  «f.^  rulers  of  France^ 
not  the  uncertainty  of  th«r  filiate  diipofitibAs, 
ii6r  the  chance  of  their  ptinitt  imciftftk  bidng 
ittbompatibh;  with  the  geheHiI  itltJ^feft  ^4  pt»m 
61  Europe,  nor  the  danger  whh  WhMsh  ensti  ftt|' 
ordrndry  war  would  thitatiU  ttll  Ctatbpie  whc||- 
fhere  is  no  balance,  of  pow^^  tt^  <be  natuHfil 
and  iniurmountable  propeniity  to  dtfTolve  iiatiil': 
iural  obligations — fhoold  he  aflert,  that  none  of 
ihe&tatifts  of  dilfenfioh,  eotififyj  %lii  f^i  ^ 
ibfiidehUy  aBVre  and  irapoftaM  lb 'jafiiQr  thi 
apprfeheblbns  here  ^ntertaineat  'Mbd  ithits  oMfi 
Withflandlng  all  ihefe  obviooslbffiett  4(tf  irierfM'^ 
iua!  internal  diicotd,  the  coiftf^ttoA  <6t^i 
bfiihed  by  the  Fitfcnch  revohAibo,  «lid  the  emmtt 
6f  its  unhappy  Wftr,  taif  <iudiii«  In  p«in*  an4 
hdrmony,  as  well  as  the  i&cmtft  or  Vi^  otbcr  p«K 
liticai  eotbbittation ;  he  mttft  it  hlOt  «ttMs 
thit  fiich  a  conilitaticii  does  not  HmSmcHn  Mpi 
^httion  of  a  ftdehilive  lydthA,  either  ia  iht 
former*  or  any  other  pttipet  a&ebpiatidli  of -tlie 
Xnronis.  He  duft  be  pYipited  t*  t^Skxi^  ttati  the 
balancb  of  power,  as  hitherto  toMAvddi  !» 
bdly  an  empty  term ;  that  Europe  cAtt  tttift  und 
profper  unckr  circumftances  dUKittttl  from  thotb 
fidrmerly  held  neceflary  and  eilbhtial'to  it ;  -and 
thdt  tbdbrative  policy  is  in  futbre  to  prt>ceed 
upon  tttw  9hi  ttnh<alrd-of  princi^es,  in  utter 
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cpntra4i<Sti<m  to  all  which  prevailed  before^  aniL 
hitherto  uocop^rmed  by  any  experience.  Accords 
ipg  to  all  {proipr  grounds  of  judgment,  all  ati:* 
eieot  rule  of  conduct  in  politics,  the  pre&nt  iitu* 
atioici  ol[.£urope  is  a  fiate  of  political  anarchy,  of 
CQpft^nt  ai^dupextinguiihable  war.  Tbofb  who 
lO^taiD  the  coQtraryi  muft  either  reQour^:e  all 
Cppiifi^ncy,  pv  difclaim  every  principle  hitherta 
received*  * 

.;  <  J'hofo  i^marks  pn  the  pre&nt  relations  between 
fitanoe  i^nd  <]Q)urope,  are  totally  uninfluenced  by 
IvUrcdror.pfejijdicp  againft  the.  French  republic 
Xl^^  ^0.^  icooit  a  free  aqd  intpartial  confidera; 
tkKH>f  «the  (^}6^j  from  the  real  ilate  and  natural 
CQurib  of.  thing^^  dnd  from  an  unconfirained  ap- 
plication of  the  Dmpleft  rules  of  the  fcieqce  of 
politks..  Every. enlightened  friend  o/^the  French 
nation  tav^  9a  readily  fubfcribe^  to  them,  as  the 
hjttereft  enemy  :of  Fraqc^  or  thp  mo^  deter-r 
jninod  a^v^Haryjqf  her  prefent  c^^nfiitution;  It 
is  a  chara^i^frii^ic  property  of  aU  great  diforderi 
in  the  political  ^y^em,  that  they  do  as  much  ia- 
5ury  to  the  fljite^  apparently  Ijenefited  by  the  de* 
iilru^ion  of  the  balance^  ^s  tq  the  immediate  lofers 
by  the  difprp^rtion  iatroduced*  It  is  the  true 
Jand  permanent  jnteren:  of  eye^iy  nation  without 
es^peptionj  tp  prefer.ve  ^  duq  pi;oportion  between 
its  owA  iU^i^hj  and;that  pf  it^iKighbpurs ;  and 
.  .  :  .       ^  to 
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tomamtain  a  juft  dtAribatioo  of  powci;^  among 
all  tb^  members  of  the  federative  iyftem.  Thq 
advantages,  of  a  dangerous  afcendancy  arp  aU 
iTirays  deceitful ;  for  the  public  welfare  of  a  pa^ 
lion  cannot  be  iecure,  without  the  fatisfadlion  of 
ks  neighbours,  pnd  the  confidence  o(  the  world. 
An  enlightened  policy  requires  a  due  attention  to^ 
theib  important  requiiitesof  peacie^  on  tl)e.  pai^  of 
the  gref teft  as  w^^U  as  the  fmalleft  fl^te^.  Wj^a 
ipn^nce  to  diflinguiih  her  trqe  interefls  f  weirer  tb({ 
voice;  of  cealbr^  tp  prevail  above  tl^  di&ftte^  jc4 
UjPiiH^qn  and  avarice.;  rl)er  flatefmeq  wpifklei^lf 
be  convinced,  that  what  now  |8cs)l}ecli  kj  ^jCbaiQ^ 
left  abufe  of  words,  the  federative  fyftem  o^ 
Europe,  is  nothing  but  a  con^pound  of  inordinate 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  impotence  on  the 
other ;  in  which  no  re§l  i^id^pendence,  no  fiabi* 
lity  or  iecurity,  and  no  permanent  peace  can 
exi& ;  and,  which  is  cqniequently  inpootpatifci^e 
with  the  general  welfare. 

I  have  freely  declared  my  opinion  of  the  prcr 
ient  fiate  of  Europe.  I  have  not  fupprefled  the 
difficulties  which  I  conceive  infeparably  conned- 
cd  with  every  attempt  to  efiablifli  a  better  fyfiem, 
amidft  our  prcfent  difafters — ^the  fortune  of  the 
prefent^  and  perhaps  the  dowry  of  future  gene^ 
rations.  I  have  pourtrayed  the  evil  at  full  lengthy 
fuch  as  I  heheld  it.  It  is  for  the  practical  poli- 
tician 
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fician  *o  find  the  thofk  cfFc<?^tia!  r^mcfltesfw  the 
flilbrdcrs  of  fociety  ;  flic  vfAtec  has  dohifthis  dsjttf 
when  he  has  fliown  their  cwftende  aiidt>rtgiii. 
In  one  dafc,  however,  he  Hxiaty  g6  farther  t  if  ano-^ 
thct  witer,  tvhethdf  iuthdrircd  iot  ftbt;  his  ilhadtt 
propofals  to  the  public,  he  ttidy  inqmre  intb  'And 
63tattnine  them,  fn  oi!ie  6r  the  {srin^tf  ^t]^t(ii1k 
40r  bfo  work,  the  Aluthof  <rf  TEttti^eh  Fhn^i 
hiH  given  us  the  bafi§  of  a  n^  TedeM  fyft^fii; 
ftr  he  d6e6  not  doubt  the  ddttoAbn  t)f  the  Qil4 
«ie.  Thi«  rtiay  therefbre  w?th  propriety  he  cUfede 
iibbjeift  bf  public  difcuitioh  ;  and  |  ibttU  tfMr 
|#«*cato45ttBilneit 


mmm 


CHAP.    tt. 
'  C^  fh  1Uktl6m  ithotm  Frame  »ii  Ur  ARi*. 

XT  is  the  opinion  of  our  Author  that  in  future 
every  political  allianoB  Ihould  be  (bunded  on  the 
two  following  rules  x 

I  ft,  ^  In  peace  It  Ihould  guarantee  the  conli- 
Tjuance  of  fubfifting  relations,  and  in  war  it 
i(hould  provide  for  the  defence  of  thofc  relation^ 
againft  the  common  cnehiy.**  adly,  ^^  It  ihould 
fecure  the  porttlcal  ihtereftd  of  the  continent  both 
i  in 


in  peace -and  war^  agaiaft  ^  itnmo()<^ateaicend'« 
azit  of  ibc  maritime  powers  ^^.^ 

:  Sad  indeed  is  the  pro^peft  for  the  federal  fy  ftem 
bf  £uti>pe,  if  fach  principles  are  to  be  made  Uie 
foundations  of  all  future  alliances.  How  can 
they  ahfi^er  that  purpofc,  when  thej  do  not  de«- 
j^e  any/  mnch  ii:^  all  the  conditions  pf  an  \i6^ 
ful  ftHiaiide  ?  The  flighted  glance  will  convinoe 
U«  thgt  the&  pvetepded  general  rules  arc  peifeAly 
fu^e  pUbipr  in  pra^Hcable  or  ipecol^fiw  poliHcs^ 

'  ift.  ^  That  every  allianoe  fliould  guarantee  tiio 
continifance  of  esdiling  relations  in  peace»  pnd 
broyide  for  tbdr  defence  in  war,"*  is  <if  it  be  not 
mere  tautology)  iiotbing  mpre  than  a  verbal 
enunciation  of  the  general  obje^  of  all  alliances^ 
by  qo  means  a  rule  whereby  the  (biepce  of  poK« 
tics  can  form  or  approve  finy  particular  engage* 
ipent.  Every  alliance  is  doubtlcis  intended  fome* 
bow  tfl  maintain  ft)b^fting  relations :  but  what 
relations  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  fuch  convene 
f  ions  ?  th^t  is  the  (juellion.  The  vague  and  un<* 
defined  pofitions  of  the  Author  are  far  from 
filqsrt^ining  this  point ;  and  indeed  only  ierve  to 
divert  our  attention  from  every  inquiry  leading 
to  an  explanation  pf  it.  His  principles  would 
ipduce  us  to  conclude  that  ihc  nature  of  the  rela- 

ipyidel^otcGQ. 

fions 
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Hons  fubliflingy  is  a  m^ter of  nocon^qiajtioQ, i 
that  nothing  more'isrequiiiie  than,to  {H'P]^i4c'4cir 
their  duration.     But  found  policy  will  not  refort 
to  means  of  prefe^yiog,  and  parpptruat/iq^  tthrm, 
till  it  has  iirfi  examined  if  they  \)c  worth  prefer- 
mg.    It  would  indeed  be;  a  fit.  m^^im  for  a 
'ffi^i  giy'^^g  laws,  to  all  Europe^  tb^t  91))^  S^^ 
$il}iances  ihould  be  rpckoqed  juii:.a^jd[  uf^(ul»  V 
a^orded  frjciji  gqarai^ees  and.new  iQiijci^pent^.o/ 
itf  i>wij  tyranny,    But  wbpa  w^J^eak  ptg^ncwl 
principles,  we  muft  take  a  inor<^  liberal. view. of 
the  fubje£l ;  which  would  lead  to' the  conclufion, 
tb^t  when  the  cxifling  relations  arc  p^.^y  fi^n- 
m^ntal  to  th^  welfare  of  Euroj;^^  'f>T\^  theindej 
pendence  anc^l  iecurityiof  apy  natipUji  theinoft 
wiie  ^d  beneficial ajli^nce  would. l)e  that,  which 
hadfor  its  ol>}e<ft  the  gradml  drijfqhtlon  of  thof^j 
rel^tioQs,  an^  not  |heir  prefer y^tion,  "    ^ 


,  .  adly.  "  The  i^rdinaU  affendapaji  of  the  maritime 
fofv^Sy  is  a  form  of,  wQr45  without  mean^ 
ing;  a|id  fo  litfle  worthy  to  he  p^de  a  leading 
principle  in  politics,  that  it  .will  not  even  fian4 
the  tcft  of  common  logic.  ^A^^  ^^^  merely  rela- 
tive, can  never  be  the  groundwork  of  an  abfolute 
rule.  Every  attempt  tp  lay  down  fuch  a  rule, 
with  fuch  material^,  mufi  fiaturally  induce  the 
fufpicion,  that  the  Author  wants  to  conceal  un^ 
jufiifiable  views  beneath  thcfe  vague  expreffionSa 

and 
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and  to  pafSrhis' own  will  and  pleafure  for  law. 
It  wobld,  befides,  be  an  cxtraordirtary  principle, 
that  every  league  of*  the"  continental  powers 
ihduld  be  direflcd-  afg^ft.  the  preponderance  of 
the  maritinie  ftatts.  Bcfbne  we  fpeak  of  the  ex- 
aggerated afcendanfcy  of  thofeUates,  and  6f  al- 
liances to  be  formed  to  oppofeit,  we  ought  to  af- 
certain  exaftly,  how  far  their  juft,  and  ncceflary, 
and  beneficial  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  the  whole  political  fyftem,  ihould 
extend:  This  is  a  queftion  of  conlidcrable  im^ 
portance  •  and,  till  this  has  been  completely  de- 
termined,*'we  cannot  think  of  providing  againft 
the  excefs  of  that,  which  nothing  but  the  blind- 
eft  partiaKty  could  condcmri  as  altogcfher  preju- 
ditial.  •   '-     •  M     .  .  -    ■ 

In  the'  place  of  thefe  arbitrary  afTuniptions. 
#hoie  ab(hrdity  arid  infufficiency,  when  treated 
as  general  rules,  muft  be  obVious  to  the  moft  fu- 
perficial  examination,  I  think  I  may  place,  the 
following  maxim,  which  is  certainly  more  clear 
and  comprehenfive,  even  if  it  Ihould  not  com- 
pletely cxbauft  the  fubje<5. 

-  A  nation  doght,  m  its  alliances,  to  confider  its 
true  and  fiermanent  intefefts  (diflinguifhcd  from 
tbe^UUtatdi  ^^dUti'bns,  the  tempofary  inc1ina> 
ibos  and  averfions  of  its  rulers),  and^  at  the 

fame 
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fameticBe»  to  keep  inTiewi  as  mu^h  as  ^oi&bte,. 
the  maintenaDce  of  that  general  bsdance^;  which 
will  always  moft  conduoc  tp  the  tnie  and  permaw 
Bent  intereil  of  each,  particular  flate;  It  ia  tbc^ 
buiinels  of  practical. politics  to  determine  howi 
thefe  interefts  may^at  diflSbretit  periods^  Wbeft.aA 
ierted,  and  what  plans  or  combinatioas^fire  beft 
adapted  to  that  end  i  no  general  principUcan  fyr^ 
ttiih  the  fblution  of  fiicb  problems. 

The  above  maxima  M  it  be  not  entirely,  defil- 
tute  of  truth,  will  lead  to  the  following  import- 
ant, thoogh  melancholy  conclufion.  Ererj( 
gfeat  disorder,,  introduced  into  the  federal  fyften^ 
by  the  inordinate  alcendant  of  one  of  ksconfti* 
tuent  parts,  not  only  deftroys  the  balance  oC  th^ 
whole,  but  throws  fuch  difficulties  in.the  way  of 
future^  ufeiul  allianoes,  as  to -render*  the  ipmi^^ 
€on  of  fuch^  next  to  is^Ifible,  The  cfmn^iaik 
betwten  this  polition,.  andr  what  I  have  bid  damk 
as.  the  leading  prineiple  of  alliances^  jas^  I 
think,  be  fufficiently  demon^ated. 

ift.  Let  us  fuppofe  ibme  natioa  tot  have  ob^ 
tained  an  abfolute  preponderance ;  that  nation 
cannotenter  into  any  alliance  whatever,  confift-^ 
ently  either  with  the  intereils  ai,  t^  le&mntog 
powers^  or  its  own*    With  xefacd  to  tb^tfli^ 
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nf  Ac  nfk:  if  it.  fhould  engage  la  alliance  vUh 
QRCff  the;  more  power ful,  the  preponderance  (ql, 
mufih  dreaded  would  be  tbefebji  locreafed;  the  in* 
iecmity  of  the  other  nations  would  be  rendered 
gpeater^  ^^^  the  general  difosder  more  defperate ;, 
igid.  evep  tb^  iituation  of  itjp  tenxpocary  all^i  would 
neceiflarily  be  more  precanou3  than  ever.  £u^ 
were  it  tp  form  a  connexion  with  a  feeble  frate,, 
tb^iifr  in.  addition  to  the  above  evils,  the  cn« 
tice  fubjedtkm  of  the  pretended  ally^  and  the 
total  annihilation  of  it3  independence,  would,  bo 
theimme4i0iteconiequences.  With  reipedt  to  the. 
iaterefts,oi  t^e  preponderating  (late  itielf,  every 
fuch  aUiaii^  muft  be  prejudicjalt,  becaufe  it  con* 
tribuj^to  fiippoctaud  pr^ierye  a  fyllem».  which. 
cmiiQt,  from  its  nature^  be  of  long  duration.;^ 
and  which,  even  while  it.  lafis,  is  produAtve  o£ 
no  real  and  folid  good>  no  true  ajo^  efleolial  ad* 
v^ptags  to  the  vqry  power  whofe  pride.it  gyratii- 
fiph  There.  16,  n^oreover,  fomething  unnatoiaL 
aqd  repH^gnt  in  the  idea  of  an^aUianqe;  of  an^, 
oationtj  great  or  foiaU,,  with  a  power  wboie  prc<- 
pond^rancp  is  the.  perpetual  objedl  of  the  folici* 
tude^  the  pjans^  stnd  vigitance  of  the. sell ;  wJoofe^ 
aiceodancj}  (were  itgpivie^ned.  by  angels)  muftr 
render  it  the  common  enemy  of  all  fecurity  and, 
independence;  and  whole  friendfhip  is  ofteo^ 
imire  dapg^rpu^  tJbian  eveor  itsi^enaauity. 

fldly. 
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ftdly.  Itisequallydifficult  to  conceive  how,  when 
6ne  nation  has  acquired  an  excluiive  preponde- 
fance^any  beneficial  alliance  can  be  formed  among 
the  refl.  This,  though  it  may  perhaps  appear 
paradoxical,  may^  Ithink|be  explained  in  a  very 
£itisfa6tory  manner.  In  fuch  a  date  of  things  as 
i  am  here  fuppofing,  every  alliance  muft  be  di- 
re6lly  or  indirecSlly  oppofcd  to  the  preponderating 
power ;  for  it  would  be  no  lefs  impolitic  than  un- 
generous, to  a£t  againft  any  of  the  weaker  nations. 
]6very  fuch  confederacy  againft  the  predominant 
llate,  muft  either  be  compoied  of  a  part  of  the  refl, 
or  by  the  whole.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  evident^ 
that  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  it,  will  necef-* 
larily  be  impelled  to  draw  nearer  to  the  common 
enemy,  either  by  avowed  alliances,  or  by  a  fyf* 
tem  of  neutrality  not  very  different ;  and  thus 
will  a  partial  cicAfederacy 'nirturally  tend  to  render 
things  worfe.  In  the  latter  cafe  (and  it  likewife 
might  very  probably  happen  in  the  former),  the' 
alliance  is  converted  into  a  coalition,  with  all  the 
attendant  difficulties  and  dangerous  peculiarities 
of  fuch  a  league;  and  the  permanent  interefts 
of  the  fcvcral  powers  am  facrificed  to  a  tempo- 
rary objeil,  of  wtich,  unfortunately,  the  attaiti- 
ment  is  always  extremely  doubtful. 

I  might  adduce  a  great  number  of  examples 
from  paft  times^  and  advance  many  conjedures 
•\'-*-i  with 
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with  ft{pti£i  to  tbp  future,  to  reoder  this  neafon* 
ing  more  clear  and  imprefliyc ;  but  I  leave  ^U  that 
to  the  judgment  and  penetration  of  the  attentive 
reader.  There  are  certain  political  truths  of  fo 
comfortlefs  a  nature,  certain  relations  fo  critical^ 
that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  treated  but  in  a  veryc 
general  manner. 

It  will  be  eafy,  after  thc£b  c^f^rvatiotis^  to  ap« 
preciate  the  nature  of  t^e  preheat  relatione  bie* 
tween  France  and  her  allies ;  and  t,o  judge  fao^ 
far  we  may  expci^  from  t^em  the  rjenefla- 
bliihrnent  of  the  fubverted  fyftem  of  ^ufope^ 
The  Author  of  the  Etat  d^  la  France  hps  dfgnt** 
fied  the  alliances  of  the  French  Republic  wiflf 
Qpain,  HoUand,  and  Genoa,  by  calKqg  tbl^m  the 
£rft  foundations  of  a  future  federal  edifice  *•  He 
Quotes  them  as  honourable  and  iijeiiJftiblp  proofs 
pf  the  gpnerofity  and  difitMcc!pft^dne&  of  the 
i:epublic,  as  afiuninces  of  theupnghtnefsof  he? 
principles,  and  as  the  produc^ons  of  40  alioao^ 
wondcrfifl  politicgl  wif4om« 

*  NeUfacr  ^witsedwd  nor  tlic  CHaipioe  fffmblic  ar^  mea* 
fioocd  ID  thit  icl)enie  of  tt)e  fi;tujnp  federal  fyiUfi  of  Fnuuae. 
What  can  be  the  reafba  of  the  omiffion  ?  They  ;ire  as  znuc^ 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  French  republic  as  tbofe  the  Author 
has  fpecified  t  they  maintain  French  armies,  fubmit  to  the 
guardianihip  of  the  great  nation,  gqaraaty  the  fiibfiffing  ie« 

T  I  ihould 
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I  Aiould  be  very  juftly  ccnfurcd,  were  I  for- 
mally to  analyze  thefe  panegyrics.  The  Author 
was  no  lefs  acquainted  than  any  of  his  readers, 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  connexions  of 
France  with  Spain,  Holland,  &c.  apd  if  ho 
truly  and  confcientioufly  confidered  as  alliances 
the  relations  exiting  between  theFrench  repub* 
lie  and  the  nations  honoured  with  the  vague  and 
equiyocal  title  ot  her  allies ;  his  conception  of  an 
alliance  muft  be  very  diifFerent  from  all  bithcrtq 
received  notions.  Such  were  the  alliances  (though 
the  terms  were  certainly  more  favourable)  of 
Sicily,  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  Egypt,  &p.  withthp 
Romans  !  If  the  future  alliances  of  Frapce  are 
to  be  formed  on  thefe  models ;  if  the  present 
condition  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  Italy 
and  Spain,  av^aits  all  thofe  to  be  hereafter  leagued 
With  the  French  government;  it  may  well  in<» 
deed  be  afked>  whether  the  friendlhip  and  pro* 
te6lion  of  that  power  are  lefs  fatal  thin  her  de« 
clared  enmity.  If  thefe  relations,  foriped  and 
maintained  by  force  of  arms,'  are  to  be  the  balls 
of  a  new  federal  fyftem,  and  a  future  law  of  na- 
tions, Europe  muft  ardently  wifti  that  the  fnper- 
flruiSure  to  be  raifcd  upon  fuch  a  foundation  may 
never  be  completed*. 

This  wilb  becomes  fti|l  fnore  earneft,  wheq 
we  learn  the  principles  on  which  this  new  fyftem 

•  Vide  Note  H  H. 

of 
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gated.  The  declaration  of  our «Authol:  bnrthat 
bead  (and  his  aothoritjr  fcM:  thecxplknatieti  and 
defence  of  tho&  prinlcipled  is  furely  not'to  be 
lejedted)  16  no  lefs  ihflruftive  than  alarmingl 
^  If  France,'*  fays  he,  **  cannot  extend  her  fe- 
deral fyftem  on  the  continent  in  anrf  other  way, 
ihe  will  employ  the: only  means  left  her  hy  tho 
blindne&and  obiHnacy  of  nations  which^  reAifing 
her  alliance^  will  peHift  in  the  CDnfimaahccof  a 
defirudtive  war :  for  political  conventions  flie  wilt 
fub^itufe  military  :tre^t^es :  and  it.princei  con- 
tinue  deaf  to  ihc  voicp*  of  ihfAt  pwh  interefts^ 
wh^ch' require  amity  with  Fi%np^t  ihe  will  ibr* 
pibly  entpr  itnto  alliapee  with  the  coyptries  they 
are  unable  to  defend ;  and^  covering  their  territo* 
rieawith  herarmies^^  will  qfe^their  refources  a$ 
Jier  own/* 

This  clear,  undifgnifed^  and'  unequivocal  de<^ 
claration,  J8  the  .^eft  cQnunent  60  tlie  theory  of 
French  alliances.  Thus  have  they  hitherto  bpp) 
formed^,  and  thus  'will  it  be  with  all  focceediiig 
ones.  Sada  muft  and  w;ll  continae  to  be  tiie 
fyfteteof  poUtics,  when  the  afoendancy  of  one 
nation  has  deftnoypd  the  fecurity  of  all ;  wh^; 
deprived  of  every  federative  fafeguards  the>vreadt 
amrednced  to*  iitter  hdplefinefe,  and  the  law  of 
nations  is  fuppla])iedby tfaelawW'forct.*  1 .  :*i 
T  2  Ere 


lowafds  her  alUes,  we  omft  at  fetfft  watt  till  ibc 
Imb  attioi^  Thdewfaoaw  now  bbtionni  wftk 
tfaatAppdlaitini,  are^  at  htft,  only  bar  dieots* 
B  wUl  be  time  toiipeak  of  the  allianceB  of  France 
iQthe  trae  fonTeof  the  word,  when  Oxe  ihall  be 
OOBoe^ted  upon  iree  and  cqnal  tenns,  With  ono 
of  the  greater  poweia  of  Bmope ;  one  of  tholb 
wlttdikite  hkherto  naintained  dieir  indqiend* 
tnea.  Bat  hi  the  pvefent  Date  ol  thinp,  may 
the  gwidian  angtl  of  Europe  awrt  futfa  an 
erent  t  An  aUia^oe  of  SVance^  preponderant  ai 
fbc  now  fe,  wMi  any  of  the  prindpal  powers, 
would  lead  to  incafeolabte  mifehief)  would  pro« 
^&)y  be  th6%naVfer  endlefs  misfortuneB. 


iSf  JRrani9  md  her  Enemht. 

JL  HS  AutlfotofihtSiatdthfi'^m^  thft 

iMifideautioo  of  tUs  fiili^eft  wfth  ^  |hipg  of  in* 
Mtiog)a<linrapoeB  apd  brilMaot  iiiomifts,  rdped* 
lag  the  principka^  t^  fpirit,  and  the  ob^  of 
Ihe  {MMlfeut  {Nititics  of  France*  ^  f^ncc^  h«8 
wid.l:tio»6  nonateral  enemy.  France  never  do- 
file;  thetttuof  «hofeflic£(g^ 

only 
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«Dly  ma^es  war  to  diffi>lye  alUaUGes  iiic<i|n|«tible 
with  the  tranquillity  of  fiarop^  Fmoct  tequiiii 
tiocxtenfion  of  her  federal  s^tioQS  to  enfvie  hm 
own  fecuritj*  She  will  be  iqduoed  to  iorm  wm 
engagements  by  charity  aloQe  towgrda  fuch  a* 
want  her  affifiaacf.  Aoy  nation  iiy wed  by  99 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  Europe^  tbreaten4l 
by  an  ambitious  neij^bour^  opprejSTed  by  an  tor 
tolerable  yoke^  or  in  want  of  a  pow^ul  {ugh 
port,  will  find  the  French  governmeot  ready  19 
adopt  it  among  ^  obje(£U_  of  its  fedimtifP 
policy.** 

I  Ihall  adhere  to  my  original  plan,  and  ooHt 
all  animadverftons  on  tbefe  afiurances^  fo  far  ^ 
they  are  conneiSled  with  the  perfonal  charadeig 
and  opinions,  the  wiihes  and  principles  of  the 
rulers  of  Fhince.  Whether  thefe,  totally  unin- 
fluenoed  by  paifion  or  inteiefi,  employ  ,aU  their 
elforts^  and  dired  all  their  views  toeqfpre  the  ga- 
netal  fecurity  of  all  nations,  and  the.Qommon 
welfare  of  Europe,  I  leave  entirely  unexamined* 
I  confine  myfelf.to  the  ioUowing  obieruatioiw, 
whidli  are  founded  ^  pafl  fa^j  ptfif^t  undew- 
able  truths,  and  views  of  the  fotpfei  dedn<MdlinMn 
pofitiTe  relations,  indepeod/^t  of  pedbnal  .opi* 
nion  and  inclinations ;  and  which  ate  agroealde 
to  the  nature  of  things,  the  only  fixed  and  certain 
clue  to  ratbnal  polities. 

T  3  u  *^F9^8f¥e 
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t  • . "  Ftdnte  has  no  naiui*al  enemy  ;  Jke  recogmjit 
ifwtf/'— -ftii  WtJe  indeed  that  ^he  foicnoe  of  poVi- 
!ks,  ill  the  fookl  eonftilWtidn  to  be  eftablHhed 
stmdng  natibn^,  fifdmits  n6t^  i^^tlbnal  antipathies 
ahiong  the'nomber  of  tbefr  relatibns.  But  tb^ 
ftpplicattofi  of  this  thecfff  to-  the  ariittal  ftate  -rf 
fccicty;  is  crflfortiinately  as  limited  a^  that  of 
thfe  pfure  nio'ratlaT^',  to  the  actions  of  individuals. 
Little  as  this  >aft  is  able  to  fiipprefe  all  anti-focial 
indmatioiis  and  "propeniities  in  the  mincl  of  man, 
•f6  tittle  can  the  farmer  maintim  a  fyftem  perfedly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations^  and  adapted 
to  the  general  welfare:  which  often  inevitably 
encouritcps  private  interefts,  national  prqudices, 
and  national  paflions.  There  do  cxift  natural 
enmities  between  'nations,  though  a  more  exalted 
policy  may  refiife  to  acknowledge  them.'  '  L  fey 
nothing  hettj  ofmcre  popular  antipathies;  tlfou^i 
even  thefe/  iP  traced  to  (lieir  origin,  wilt  ftldoih 
I*  found  dciftitute  of  fome  reafonable'  foundation. 
•  I  mean  by  natural  enmity,  the  relation  between 
•Woftates,  whofe*  geographical,  political, or  mili- 
tary fituations,  or  fome  objedl  common  to  thoir 
induftry  or  dcifires,  thou^  not  equally  attainable 
-  to  both,  induce  a  ftate  of  continual  jealoufy,  and, 
•<^3nlbquentl)r,  of  continual,  more  or  left  aiSlttc. 
^oJppolUion.  I 

Such  was  the  relation  formerly  fubfiftlng  be« 
tw^ea  Rcmie  and  Carthage ;  two  nations,  whofe 

irrecon- 
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li^reconeildble  enmity,  fo.co^fpicuops  in  hifipry, 
prefents  an  inftrudlive  lelTon  to  mankind.  In'tbe 
fkoi^  relation  towards  each  other  have  France 
and  England  flood  iince  the  beginning  of  the 
ieventeenth  century ;  frorii  the  moment  when  a 
larg^  portion  of  the  indufiry,  the  power  and  the 
glory  ofboth,  began  ta  be  founded  upon. an  exten- 
five  commerce ;  when  the  policy  apd  ambition  of 
both  began  to  be  principally  .direded  towards 
reimote  fettlements  and  colonial  monopoly,  and 
to  a  powerful  marine,  as  the  neceffary  means  of 
.feeuring  thcfe  advantages  ;  and  when  each  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  diftincSl  federal  combina- 
tion, and  ftrugglied.  with  its  rival  for  the  firft 
place  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.    All  thefe 
natural  fources  of  perpetual  oppolition  have  con«- 
tinued,  under  different  appearances,  and  with  va- 
rious refults,  until  the  prcfent  day ;  they  will  flill 
continue  to  exift,  and  to  produce  the  fame  effects ; 
and,  though  we  m^y  hope  that  wifdom  and  pru  • 
dencc  will  moderate  their  fatiil  influence,  and 
avert  from  ourfelvcs  aqd  poflcrlty  the  (hocking 
tragedy   of  an  internecine   war ;  yet  this  deep- 
rooted  and  cxtenfive  rivalry  muft  be  taken  Into 
the  account,  in  every  poliucarreafbning,  as  one 
of  its  conftant  aiiJ^npft  important  elements. 

While  this  is  a  truth'wHich  cannot  be  denied, 

it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain,  that 

France,  before  the  revolution,  fiood  towards  no 

T  4  cofiti- 
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continep^kl  power  wbkt^efi  in  ttie  unfbrtcm^ 
relation  of  a  natural  enemy.  1  have  endeavpared 
above  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thisi  The  rero- 
lution  had,  indeed^  powerfully  ahd  vHibly  fof* 
pendedthe  operation  of  thofe  caufes ;  hot  they 
would  by  no  indans  have  ceafed  entirely,  if  tbe 
new  political  iyftem  of  ^nce  had  bbroe  even 
thefmalleft  ref^nblaiire  to  the  old.  Tbe  revo- 
lution could  not  but  fill  Europe  with  ^pprehen* 
lioh^  of  the  liioft  alarming  nature,  and  iniphrc 
all  that  furrounded  France,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  tv^ith  fear,  re&ntmient,  ordifgufl-.  But 
had  the  federal  conftitutron  of  Eurojie  becfn  ft- 
placed  on  its  former  footing,  at  the  clofe  of  that 
revolution ;  had  the  French  nation  recurred  to 
its  former  limits  ;  and  had  the  balance  of  political 
and  military  power  been  reftored ;  whatever  might 
have  been  the  final  refult  of  her  internal  convul- 
fions,  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  formerly 
iubfifling  between  France  and  all  the  continen- 
tal powers,  would,  in  fome  way  or  other,  have 
been  re-eftablifhed.  Is  that  now  to  be  hoplcd  or 
expected  ?  [All  Europe  bleeds  at  the  wounds 
infli Aed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  France ;  and 
lier  dreadful  preponderance  fiill  threatens,  like 
an  impending  fiorm  ready  to  burfl  over  the  heads 
of  a  trembling  world*.  Do  we  here  find  (let  the 
admirers  of  France  anfwer  the  quefiion),  do  we 
here  find  tbe  ihaterials  for  a  fyfiem  of  peace,  oi 
3 '  mutual 
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mutual  confiiSehGe,  atti  ietuHty  ?  Does  this  con* 
iOTained  relation  pteftAt  tbb  |jro(pe<5t  of  a  happy 
renewal  and  Cbniirhiati^h  of  the  bdnds  of  federal 
Anion  ?  U  not  \)\e  wliole  lytlem  of  fiurope,  & 
iota^  as  it  lAay  yet  endu'i^,  forced,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  an  ^Mliid  and  conftant  op{)0- 
fition  to  France  ?  And  does  not  (bch  an  slrihed 
oppoiition,  in  inatiy  cf^ntial  tiff^AB^  te^OtMt 
a  ftate  of  perpetual  war  ?y 

The  truth  thei^rfte  ?s,  that  Prance,  t^rtebe- 
fore  t*he  revolntioti  had  nenatmil  and  permanent 
enemy  on  the  continent,  is  now  (in  a  certaiti 
'fenie  of  the  word)  farrbunded  by  nothing  bat  enc- 
tiAc$.  She  ibay,  relying  on  her  great  power, 
coifttnue  to  deffSfe  thefe  enemfcb ;  fhe  itaay  even, 
}3y  moderation  and  equity  in  her  procee<fingS9 
difarm  their  miftruft  for  a  time ;  finally,  by  the 
coincidence  of  temporary  interefts,  ihe  may,  per- 
haps, obtain  the  alliance  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
But  all  this  does  not  thvalidafe  the  grounds  of  my 
afiertion  :  I  fHH  hold  by  what  is  permanent  and 
eflential  in  the  political  fyftem ;  and  to  the  afier- 
tion  that  France  can  now  acknowledge  no  natu- 
ral enemy,  I  oppoie  one,  which  is  certainly  more 
conformable  to  reafon  and  experience ;  that,  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things,  a  nation  iituated 
"as  France  now  is,  catmot  rechon  upon  any  fiaiural 
friend. 

2.  "  France 
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z.  *^  France  never  dej^res  the  ruin  0/  thofi  jk^ 
Jight»  againft.'' — ^What  flic  now  does,  or  may 
•hfireafter  defire^  will  only  be  fliown  by  future  ex- 
perience :  a  bare  afiertion,  whatever  be  it3  au- 
thority^ is  no  fufficient  fecurity*  But  what  fhe 
hitherto  has  purfued  and  accompliflied^  is  open 
to  difcuflion ;  for  it  has  now  become  hiflorical 
&6ty  and,  coniequently^  fubje6t  for  invefiiga- 
tion.  The  Author  even  calls  upon  his  cotempo- 
raries  to  devote  themfelves  to  this  examination* 
He  aflerts  (and  many  of  his  readers  have  fqund 
the  ailertion  no  leis  true  than  ingenious)  that  it 
is  not  the  conqueiis  of  a  nation^  but  the  treaties 
which  flie  propofes»  or  to  which  flie  fubmits,  that 
difplay  the  views  flie  entertains,  and  ihow  the 
meafure  of  hec  moderation  and  forbearance^  or 
of  her  infatiable  avarice  and  injuHice  ^^^  I  too  wiU 
allow  the  truth  of<  this  propofition,  with  fome 
reftridtions ;  but  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
will  be  thereby  gained  for  the  friends  of  the 
French  government.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be 
very.eafy  to  fhow,  that  France  has  hitherto  mani* 
fefied  any  extraordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 
in  her  treaties  of  peace.  The  Author  of  the 
Etaf  de  h  France  has  unhappily  adduced  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  an  inftance  of  it 
He  forgot  that  now,  when  a  part  of  the  veil 
which  covered  the  negotiations  of  Leoben  apd 

♦  Vide  Note  1 1. 

Udinoy 
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Udinci  on  the  one  haiid,  ajod  Ai^  proeeedMi^ 
of  the  IKi:e6for3r  on  tbc.other^  ba9  :been:  w^h« 
drawD)  there  is  fcareely  a  diploomtip  tyro  u) 
Europe  unacquainted  with  the  true  caufes  of 
tbe.then  pretended-  moddratioa  of  Frsraccu  He 
forgot,  befidbs,  that  the  ever  memomble  coqgr^ 
of'  Rafladt  was  the  true  c0mKOentBiy,  the  aften- 
ptece^  tbejfii/^iE^oftbetreaty.ofCampoFarmiirJ 
We  my  now  apply  hk  principle  to  another  as4 
more  recent  example,  an  exajnple,  in  many  t^ 
ipeAs,  more  interegiqg,  deciliye,^  and  infiruci- 
tire,  than  that  .treaty.  vt4)ich,now  oniyexifts  in 
the  page  of  iiiAory;  we;  Jiayp  no^  got  the  troalj 
of  LirMETlL|.E^  •     ,    .     •       ..?,... 

*  I  am  &rffom  intending  tacenlurethe  French, 
or  any  other  gQvernrnent,  for  taking,  advanta^ 
of  il6  fucceire8atthe.concluifpn.of  a  vkHorious 
campaign,  and  legislating  the  cquditions  of  peace 
according  io  the  ^ents  of  the  wan  This  can 
never  be  a  ful^je^t  of  reproach  to  hen  Butiflier 
fiiodcratioB  is  to  be.extQlled,  to  be  repiefefited  as 
a  fource  of  confblation  for  the  fufFering  party,  as 
a  happy  counterbalance  to  her  power,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  antidote  to  her  fortune  and  vidlories 
(which  in  the  public  difcuffiops  of  the  treaty  of 
Lunevilie  has  more  than  : once,  been  laid);  it 
'  Should  firft  be  (hown,  that,  there  is  aa  obvious 
difference  bet  ween,  what  ihe  has,  and  what  i^e 
might  have  infified  upon ;  what  fhe  Qould  have 

required 
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te^mred  c^nfifleiitly  with  her  own  interests  s 
huA  I  look  in  vaia  for  this:  in  the  hifiory  of  the 
Ivea^  of  LuMfffle% 

It  ii^  fhoBghl  (bfprtfifigs  that  itt  ttiis  iMilf 
iPhince  071^  made  the  Rhide  the  extent  of  her 
fimits.  But  is  flielben  ^xp^SVed  to  extend  fan 
iriMidy  immenfe  territory  heyood  all  pof^nStf 
t4  governing  it  ?  Fs  Iheve  Aol  always  a  point 
fyeyond  which  fte  aggrandieeinent  of  a  nation 
liecomes  an  immediate  cairife  of  its  weakaeis? 
Had  not  France  long  fince  aMained  that  powt  i 
And  when  we  fpeal:  of  plaqs  of  €0o<|tieft  and 
dominion  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  Ibe^gfatoenth 
century,  are  they  to  be  fuppofed  like  thofe  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Oengis  Khati  i  The  idea  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy  has  loft  its  fcrmer  moaair^; 
the  boiineft  of  government  is  become  fo  aiueh 
more  difficult  afnd  intricate,  tha*  the  moll  cxtiw- 
vagant  ambition  will  limit  what  it  deiires  tovttle; 
and  when  in  oUr  days  a  nation  is  laid  to  gi«e 
laws  to  Europe,  it  is  underftood  to  do  it  Unit- 
Tc&iy  and  not  immedfately*     As  ibon  aa  v$e 

'  confider  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  in  this  light,  we 
fee  that  France  obtained  by  it  every  tfakig  that 
any  treaty  of  peace  could  have  fecured  to  htfr. 

^he  fixed  her  own  limits,  that  is^  the  limita  of 
her  immediate  aiSlive  government ;  not  thofe  of 
her  political,  military^  and  (to  apply  an  dd 

term 
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teitti  to  a  new  tdation)  feudal  ftigfiioiy.    Tbb 

treaty  left  Holknd^  and  Switcorlaad,  and  Italjr^ 

from  the  Alps  to  Mal<a>  im  the  hands  of  the 

French  government;  it  left  hefr,  tacitly  or  ex* 

ptieitly,  the  power  of  difpofing  at  her  plea^    ^\  1^1  c 

ftre  of  the    futufe  lute    of  thofe    countries.  /v^C^^ 

It  defiroyed  the  few  fortified  places  which  Geiv.     ^(^/^ 

many  might  yet  eonfider  a    bulwark   agatnft  /^  ^^^^ 

i^Vance  in  any  fiitoie  war ;  and  once  for  all,  laid 

bare  the  richeft  provinces  of  Crermany  to  the 

firft  irruption  of  a  French  army.    Even  in  the 

internal  diflributioD  of  power,  in  the  eqnaliza- 

4ian  of  the  ftates^  in  .the  new  political  orgjsniaa* 

tioa  of  the  Empire^  Franoe  nferved  to  hedelf 

ihe  right  of  decidiii|^    I  oanoot  conceive  any 

eflential    advantage   that  France  codld  have 

fi>u^t  for  or  defined  in  liie  prefent  treaty  mom 

ifaan  (he  aapiiied ;  asid  if  any  European  power 

«l  the  olofc  of  the  eighteenth  century  iwas  do* 

£k>us  of  fcrmang  a  xatieopil  and  pmdicable  plaa 

lof  univerfifl  dominion^  there.  UMniU  hardly  he 

/found  a  more  iiiitablo  iiMmdation  for  it  than  tfaft 

treaty. 

K  by  the  ruin  of  a  ftate  is  to  be  underfiood 
the  definition  of  its  independence,  it  would  be 
mockery  to  ailert,  that  Fiance  has  fought  the 
prefervation  of  the  nations  with  whom  fiie  hat 
been  at  war.    For  the  lefuit^  -iSac  final  and  uode« 

niable 
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xj^blc  refult)  of  tbi^  aocxaxpplfd  war  is^  that  at 
the  pFpfent  qipipfl^t  there  no  longer  exi&  any 
i))depen4ent  naticins,  e^^^pt  fome  of, the  principid 
ilates^  If  then  *^^  mo^eratioa  of  France  ia  t^ 
I^  one  of  l)fr  loerits^  andjain  objed  of  praife  ao^ 
adipirati^n,  >t  tfxu^  fisft  j^e;  ftKt^d  (tiat  jfragof 
^d  it  in  h0r  povfer  to  fujl^e^  theib  \ts4mg 
powers  t0  the: ^e^/a(e  that. alljibe/jtialler.one^ 
.vxpctfiencefl ;  .an4  tbi%  bafifiiiily^  mgkt  not  ht 
Jll»it^/a,«firlyprOwd,j.      c    j    . 

-,  j.,  ^i -jFwwir^  0r^^  war  .f$r  the  furpBjk  tf  <^ 
fitoing  allignces  hqftHe^o  the  peact  of.  Eun^^^^^ 
:I1»tot9b£k  has  bceaooin()l0cl7. attained.  £verf 
aUiance  againft(Frai&ce;  w^h  one  exception  ooly^ 
IS  novT*  decoyed,  t  i^ftl^notMi*^  again  inquiry 
ipvtethjsr  the  peace  of  i£orope 'wiould  thereby 
iiave  iii£Gei»d  if  tbsfeiaBAa&Qeb  bad>been  more 
fihnly  ceoicnted^  and;:x:onfe<)tieDtly,  xnorefuc- 
-eelsful*  Experibnee  .pnefimts;  a ' melancholy  ao- 
count  c^iwtiat  thepeace.of  fiaro|>e.has  hitbedo 
gained  by  their  diflbhxtioo ;  i  ii«ft:iKaitwitb  patieitt 
refignatlon  for  the  advantages  henceforward  Id  fae 
derived  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  French 
taa^inoi  is  at  all  events  fufficieotly  eiaddnt: 
^*  Thete  (hall,  id  futuse,  no  league  whatever  be 
'^med,  till  France  ihaUh^Te  pronouncfsd  it 
ciawful  and  good/' — This  is  the  fandam^ital  law 
of. the  ,ncw  fcdfjt^l.qonftitqtioa  of  Eorope.    If 

this. 
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diis  rule  be  adopted/ ffacrc  'wHI  no  longer  be 
any  oppc>fition  to  Prance ;  war  is  tbe  puniihnient 
ibr  thofe  who  tranigreis  H  ;  and  this  melancholy 
alternative  clofes  every  ptofpeft  of  the  fuhire! 


After  announcing  thefe  getieral  principles,  the 
author  of  the  Etat  de  h  France  proceeds  to  exa- 
inine  the  feveral  relations  between  France  and 
the  powers  at  war  vfritb  her  when  his  work  waS 
publilhed.  The  number  bf  thefe  has  flrice  then 
been  confiderably  diminifhed  ;  for  England,  fee* 
bly  fupported  by  the  Porte,  is  now  the  only 
power  in  arms  againft  France.  Tlie  other  con- 
federates in  thelaft  European  league  hkve  all  of 
them,  either  tacitly  or  formally,  retired  ftx>m  a 
fruitleis  conteft. 

There  w^  a  period  when  Ruffia,  the  late 
jnoft  decided  enemy  of  France^  fcemed  dtfpofed 
xiot  only  to  beat  peace  with  that  triumphant 
power,  but  even  io  form  a  clofe  alliance,  and  aft 
in  concert  with  it.  It  was  natural  and  confident 
that  the  French  government  fbould  ufc  all  its 
efforts  to  accompliih  this  fingular  metamor- 
jphofi)! ;  and  that'  the  partifans  of  that  govern* 
ment  ihould  cixhaufl  their  eloquence  and  inge- 
nuity to^prove  to  the  Ruffian  monarch  how  infi- 
nite 
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nite  the  glory  an^  acfar^ntagc  lie  W4«  to  4ernro 
from  his  new  connexion.  But  \\\sA  they  Hiould 
cxpedt  to  gain  the'  afient  of  tlie  ise^  of.  £^vGfHl 
to'their  new  doArine,  and  to  perrua^ie  iill  othec 
nations  that  this  monflrous  alliance  was  to  be  a 
fomce  o£  fecurity,  Hbcrty^  dpd  profperity  to 
them ;  this  required  a  degree  of  aflurance  on  the 
one  hand»  andt^fcre^ufity  on  the  pthcr»  almoft 
furpaffing  all  conception^  I  will  not  here  in^ 
quire,  whether  the  true  inteieiis  of  Ruiila  caa 
ever  induce  its  goyeri^neot  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France  (which  c^  hardly  be  cooceiTed 
poffiUe^  vmkk  its  ancjent  relations  with  England 
be  entirely  given  up)  j  S  am  fpeaking  of  the  in^ 
teieAi  of  Europe,  and  of  the  polities  of  each 
pfHon  with^  lefpe^l  tp  the  whole*  )n  which  view 
of  the  fttbje^  I  afiert,  upon  the  iirmeft  convi&r  ^ 
'  tion,  that  an  alliance  between  Ru^a  and  FraQce^ 
fttch  as  was  fome  months  £|go,  aqd  furely  not 
without  re^ibs^  apprd^ended,  wou)4  he  the  moft 
dffligcmvs^  the  moft  fatal  pf  all  political  combi- 
fliations ;  that  if  inihe  politics  of  Europe  there  yet 
Rmaizxed  a^iy  fenfe  of  dignity^  of  intesefl^  and  of 
duty,  every  nerve  would  be  ilrained,  4nd  every 
power  employed  to  counteracS  this  laft  and  moft 
formidable  evil ;  and  thftt  if  ever  it  ihould  be  rea- 
lized,  the  moment  c(  its  formation  would  he  the 
U&  of  all  independency,  all  fecurity  in  Europe,  all 
peace  hut  peace  eternal !  Happily  Cox  the  general 

welfare. 
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welfai^,  the  idea  of  this  unnatural  alliance  could 
only  be  conceived  in  a  very  uncommon  mind ; 
and  whaterer  may  be  the  future  policy  of  the 
prefent  fovercign  of  Ruffia,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all 
danger  of  the  renewal  of  that  coloflal  projeft' 
has  for  ever  ceafed  to  be  an  objed  of  political 
fpeculation. 

The  Author  fpeaks  in  vague  and  obfcure  terms 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  Turkey ;  the 
ambiguity  of  his  expreffions  befpeaks  the  unde- 
cided plans  of  his  government  with  refpecft  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Porte^  He  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Ottoman  Porte  is  to  receive  new  life  from  the ' 
patronage  of  the  French  republic^  or  whether  it. 
is  to  be  deftroyed  for  ever ;  he  prepares  us  for ' 
cither  of  thefe  two  events.  We  will  examine 
no  farther  into  them  at  prefent.  The  important 
changes  which  Europe  may  cxpe6l  on  that  fide, 
and  which  may  perhaps  once  more  (hake  it  to  its 
foundations,  belong  entirely  to  futurity;  the 
prefent  moment  is  fo  overloaded  with  prefent 
misfortunes  and  prefHng  dangers,  that  it  would 
be  unwiie  to  anticipate  thofe  to  come :  let  the 
men  who  will  fooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to 
deprecate  or  to  bear  thofe  new  ilorms,  employ 
their  Ikill  and  efforts  with  zeal  and  ixdcjity  when 
the  hour  fhall  arrive. 

u  I  (ball 
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'  I  ih^ll  equally  avoid  a  minute  analyfis  of  the. 
prefent  relations  between  France  and  Auflria. 
The  treaty  of  Lunevillq  h^s  difplayed  to  the 
>\'orld  the  final  refult  of  the  war  between  them, 
I  have  already  roadefome  obfervationg  in  the  pre- 
cpdiog  ch«^)tcrs,  on  th^e  future  policy  of  Auflria, 
as  it  fiands  connecied  with  the  federal  conliitu* 
♦ion  of  Europe  ;  every  thing  beyond  that  is  out 
of  my  Ipherc. 

But  the  political  and  comnxercial  fyflem  of 
England,  aqd  its  relations  with  the  other  powers, 
are  neceflarily  co;nne<Sled  with  the.  main  objeA  of 
the  prefent  .inveftigation.  To  any  perfon  who. 
has  in  thp  lead  fludied  the  character  of  the  book 
I  am  now  anfwering  ;  to  any  pnc,  even  fuperfi- 
cially,  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  views 
of  the  Author,  it  muft  have  tx;en  obvious,  that 
as  his  firft  ohjecft  was  to  draw  a  flattering  piflurc 
of  the  new  political  fyflem  of  France,  .his  next 
\vas  to  portray  that  of  England  in  the  moft 
odious  colours.  On  more  .than  one  occafion, 
indeed,  he  e^jen  gives  reafoa  to  fqfpe^^  ttiat  this 
laft  w^s  the  chief  part  of  his  dcfign.*  Thus  we 
find  all  bis  .pretepded  general  reasonings  and 
ipcQulartions  on,  the  interefts  of  Europe  applying 
•  all^fl  ex6jqfiyetyfp  England/  £ven  his  vindi- 
cation bflhel'Vefacn  goveriinient,  i^h4his  eqco- 
miums  on  their  principles  and  conduiSl,  are  in  the 
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fliape  <^r.inve<9lve  and  reprotdi  agaifift  the  n* 
fllftry  of  ihcif  nrah.'  AWfl  -his  "briHiant  pro* 
a»fes<>f  all  the  bleflingstofwaifTufed  by  France 
over  Eurt>pe,  aiie  confounded  with  hrs  'cbitf- 
plaints  of  the  infufFerable  tyranny  exeifclicd  b^ 
Great  Brifain.  ■  v  .    ..      *;     .4 

»  (  •  ,     ,    » 

•  .  #«- 

In! the  cxaminatron  o(  the  Etat  Je  Id'France^ 

k  IS  -thcrdFofe  neccflary  to  enteral  fhlly  as  pol^ 

lTblefnt6  the  relations  b«Wecrt'  England  ahdthe 

reft;  of  Europe.  ".Thw  invdJfgationf  is  of  itfellf 

one  6Cthe  moft  importadt  in  the  fphcre  of  fpe* 

culative  poTitics.    The  Author  docS;iit)t  merely 

i^eakhisown  ppiniort,  e>fen  in'hls'feyifeft  acbu^ 

fatlom';  he  is  fhe  ec^o^'df  the  tWsV'^'liart^i^e^^ 

fents'ihe  prdv^flingfehtittrents  ahd*^^6|)jiiterite, iW 

uniform  bias  of  a  grfeat' badfiitude  of  pii^iciiaift 

m  atf '  couirtrifes-i  and  tlibu^h  ht  feay  prfrftkpi 

have'  inade  (bme*  peculiar  ^ditionS  'to*  tftc'  fa- 

Vourlte'tbpic  of  the  day ;  though  he  niaj  have 

treated' the  fatijedl  with  nfi'ore  than- 'cbmhioiV  hi- 

^eriuityand  nfiore  thaa  cortikon*mttc!fnefs';''yfet 

he  has  brt  the  whole  been  ^aithfiir  ifo  me  views; 

the  argumentation,  kAdih6  loiirce  \vhfcnc<J*almolf 

aH' political  wifddm  and  clp^uefic^  h^s,  'oMalte 

years/  Seen  dcHveil  Vvhfeiicv<^'  En^ancf  \^s  tW 

fcrt^je<a  of  dWcbfltoh.  '•  '-'  ''''  '     '  "••  -^  '■'^•^  "' 
•        •  -  •    : r:/    :v  ,L-  I  u   /  .  ^T     .oqot.jJT 

1^  have  alreJdfxorlfiilirea,  -at*  ftrti^  feu^tft, 
what  England  has  hitherto  been  in  a  political 

V  z  fenfe; 
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Jl^e ;  and  What  flie  muft  neoeiTarily  continue  to 
jbe^  on  account  of  her  fituation  with  regard  to 
Europe  in  general,  and  her  relations  to  France 
in  particular.  Bot  we  now  pome  to  another 
altogether  different  point  of  view,  the  favourite 
topic  of  many,  whofe  honeft  belief,  or  paffioo, 
or  intereft,  are  perpetually  filling  the  world 
with  alarm  and  dread  of  the  aicendancy  of 
England.  This,  incontnidiftin<ftionto  the  other^ 
may  be-  called  t^  domefiic  polity  of  Great 
Britain ;  which  I  am  now  going  to  examine,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  its  t&&%  when  im* 
partially  cpniddered,  are  different  from  thofe  of 
her  general  politic^.  If  the  prevailing  opinion 
on  this  fttbje(^  he  confpnaot  with,  truth,  the  in* 
duilry  of  Great  Britain  is  for  ever  at  variance 
#tth  the  induftry  of  4II  Europe:  England  is 
only  enriched  by  impoverifliing  other  nations; 
and  her  amazing  power  is  merely  the  conie-* 
quence  .of  the  utter  hel|)le(rnersp  or,  as  others 
tenn  it,  the  abfolute  ilavery  in  which  (ha 
keeps  the^  all.  If  this  opinipn  is  ^^U  founded, 
the  Britiih  empire  muft  l^  feen  in  a  very  pe* 
euliar  li^ht.  It  would  tb^n  neceifarily  be,  even 
in  peace,  :  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  iqder 
pendence  and  happinefs  of  ^U  cpuntrjes;  iaind 
in  war^  nothing  Ihort  of  the  tyrant  ajnd  terror  of 
Europe.  Then,  indeed,  whatever  might  other- 
wife  \)0  truly  iaiid  pf;.i^:|j^9Jijti(;a^  .utiiit>v,j^^ 
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loie  all  weight  For  tboogh  the  peculiar  re* 
.fiNirces  of  England  might  be  a  fafegoard  agatnft 
Ihc  de&iuAirc  attempts  of  other  powers,  fuch 
cafual  benefit  would  be  too  dearly  porchaied  by 
a  perpetuity  of  intolerable  evil.  Thefe  accuia^ 
tions  moft  therefore  be  completely  invefligated 
before  we  can  pronounce  definitively  upon  the 
relations  of  England  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Till  the  wifehood  of  thefe  charges  be  demon- 
firated^  we  cannot  with  confidence  aflert^  that 
England  has  a  juft  title  to  that  place  in  the 
political  iyfiem,  which  in  many  important  fe«> 
ipedis  can  never  be  denied  to  her* 


CHAP.    IV. 


jIn  Inquiry  into  the  frincifal  Canfes  of  Comflaini 
againft  ikt  conmiercial  Tyranny  of  the  Englijh. 

1  HE  Author  of  the  Etat  ^e  h  France  ha$ 
ipecified  the  following  charges  pf  ^accufation 
againft  England,  which  comprehend,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  all  that  has  been,  or  can  hereafter  be 
faid,  againft  the  maritime  and  commercial  fupe- 
riority  of  Great  Britain. 

V  3  ift. 
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ift,  '<  Th«  celebral^  NnvI^tiOn  AGt  laid 
the  iirft  foundation  of  the  oppreffivo  prepoo- 
defaooe  of  Ahc  iiivy  andoomnaeroB  of  the  £og^ 
lifh.  This  uDjoft  and  hollile.  regulsiion  in- 
duoodaitata  of -perpetiial  warfare  betwwA  the 
iadullry  of  the  Br|tiik  and  that  of  every  other 
natiofi/' 

adlf,  ^<  Eqgiand  has  conttaded  for  colonies, 
fadkorieS)  cammtreial  eflab]iihai6nts»  or  exdu^ 
ii\te  privikigiss  in  everjTpart  of  the  world ;'  and 
has  aSoallj  acquired^  to  fbe  prejudice  <if  aU 
other  nations,,  the  anbouodid  .  and .  cxdtitive 
enjoyment  of  every  branch  of  induftry,  every 
iburce  of  richcs^^  and  every  valuable  poflcflionj 
whether  territorial  s)V  commercial,  in  the  inha- 
bited or  uninhabited  regions  of  the  globe.'* 

3dly.  **  By  this  a<5tivity,  and  the  immeafe 
monopoly  of  the  fale  of  ber  produclioiis,  ihe 
has  fuppreffcd  or  fettered  the  indufiry  of  al!  the 
countries  in  Europe  ;  (he  has  retarded  thtir  pro- 
grcfs,  impofed  the  moft  oppreflive  of  all  tributes 
upon. them,  tyrannically  deprived  therh  of  a 
moft  valuable  right — the  free  cxcrcife'of  their* 
powers  ;  and  at  length  eflabliflied  a  political  ty- 
ranny, as  the  natural  conicqucnce  of  her' motc^n- 
tile  and  pecuniary  fway.*' ' 

4thU\ 
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4tlily.  "  She  has  framed  a  new  code  of  mari* 
time  laws,  peculiar  to  herfelf,  and  rejc<5\cd  by 
every  other  nation  ;  has  introduced  the  ufe  of  it 
by  main  force,  on  all  feas ;  and  thus  in  all  her 
wars  has  perfecuted,  impeded,  or  totally  annilu- 
lated  the  commerce  of  every  power  that  refufed 
to  engage  in  it  on  her  fide." 

In  the  prefent'cliapter,  I  have  only  to  do  with 
the  three  firft  of  thcfe  charges ;  the  fourth  will 
find  its  proper  place  in  the  next  Part  of  this  work, 
in  which  the  relations  of  neutral  powers  will  be 
difcuffed. 


L  Tie  Act  of  Navigaiion. 

The  Author  of  the  Elat  de  la  France  has  ad- 
vanced fuch  obfervations  on  this  AA,  as  clearly 
fhow  how  ncceflary  it  is  to  explain  its  contents 
and  meaning  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  rea- 
fon  upon  its  character  and  confequences.  For, 
if  this  flatute,  fo  celebrated  hi  the  hiflory  of* 
political  economy,  were  as  well  known  on  the 
continent  as  from  its  nature  it  ought  to  be, 
furely  no  writer  would  have  ventured  to  call  it 
*•  a  permanent  confpiracy  againft  the  induflry  of 
all  nations/* 

\ 

V  4  The 
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The  principal  provlfions  of  tbis  4<3  are  a^  (oU 
low : — lA.  No  fhip^  except  it  be  Itritifli  prpperty^ 
commanded  by  a  Briti(h  captain^  and  having 
at  Icaft  three  fourths  of  its  crew  Britifti,  is  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies  or  fct- 
tlements,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Great  Britain.— 
2dly.  No  foreign  veflel  is  allowed  to  brin^  any 
other  goods  to  j^gland,  but  fuch  as  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  to  whic(i  the  owner,  the 
captain,  and  at  lead  three  fourths  of  the  crew  of 
fuch  (hip  (hall  belong.-r-3dly.  The  importation 
of  certain  articles  of  foreign  merchandife  is 
prohibited  either  in  Britiih  or  foreign  ftiips.— 
4thly.  No  iea-fifh,  unlefs  caught  by  Britiih 
fiihermen,  and  freighted  on  board  Britifhyef- 
fels,  are  allowed  to  be  imported  iqto  England, 
This  a<Sl  was  made  in  the  year  1651,  in  Crorn* 
well's  Prptedlorate,  and  confirmed  by  Charley  IL 
in  1660.  In  order  to  conceal  nothing  relating 
to  the  point  in  qqefiion,  we  muft  dire^  the  at« 
tention  of  the  enemies  of  this  a-«!l  to  a  circum^ 
fiance  they  take  no  notice  of»  The  AA  of  Navi- 
.  gation  does  not  comprehend  all  the  prohibitive 
laws  of  the  Britiih  commercial  code.  A  nnm- 
ber  of  later  ftatuteshave,  on  the  one  hand,  indi- 
reAly  feflridied  the  importation  of  many  at-* 
tides  by  heavy  impoiitions ;  and  on  the  other, 
have  laid  fuch  duties  on  certain  articles  of  ex^ 
portation  as  to  inereaie  the  difficulty  of  a  re« 

turn 
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turn  freight  to  the  fomgn  merchant^  an4  thus 
)ipmedu|tely  impede  his  operations. 

In  the  firil  place,  if  we  conlidcr  the(felaw«  with 

refpei(&  to  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  cnaA  them, 

^e  furely  ihall  not  meet  with  the  fmalleft  doubt 

on  that  head  ;  there  can  be  no  rational  obje^ioa 

to  it  whatever.     Every  government  has  an  indiA 

putable  right  to  promote  the  internal  indufhy  of 

its  people  in  what  appears  to  it  the  fafeft  and 

moft  eflfe6lual  way ;  provided  it  does  not  abib* 

lately  violate  the  privileges  of  other  countries. 

No  nation  has  a  right  to  exad  from  another 

the  unreflridled  admiflion,  or  any  admiffion  at  all, 

of  her  produce,    ihips^  and  merchants.    Thefe 

undeniable  principles  have  been  the  foundation 

of  all  commercial  regulations  to  the  preient  day. 

All  nations,  without  exception,  have  endeavour-i 

ed  to  encourage  or  fecure   the  chief  branches 

of  their  induflry  by    prohibitions,  duties,  im- 

pofitions,  and  re(iri<^ions  of  every  kind ;  and 

although  the  moft  eminent  writers  on  political 

economy  and  government  have  held  different 

opinions  as  to  thp  wifdom  and  efficacy  of  the& 

r^ftriclions^   yet  they  have  in  no  ipftance  treated 

them  as  violations  <ff  the  law  of  nations,  aa 

public  offences,  ufurpations,  and  crimes.    Nay, 

more ;   the  fyflem  that  occafioned  the  proht^ 

hitive  laW|  was  not  only  adopted  by  every  go^ 

vernment  in  Europe^  but  was  ai^ed  on^  cefined, 

and^ 


and  carried  to  the  utmofl  extent  that  their  re- 
ipedlivc  fitiiations,  abilities,  or  neceffities  would 
fillow.  That  they  had  not  all  of  th^Ot  their 
t^vigatlmaSsy  wad  no  proof  of  magoanioHtyi 
pr  tender  and  conibieotiou&  regaitl  for  the  inte*- 
red  and  welfare  of  their  neighbours:  \i  was 
owing  to  ciFcumfianc^,  which  xenAtttiji  th^ 
thing  unpradicable  for  thqmftaod.pfejrhdps  to 
carelciTnefs,  weaknefs,  and  ({»  tlli&.  infianoi 
fortunate)  inconiifiency.  Look-  $1  the  various 
prohibitive  laws,  by  which  foreign  cofntBoree  i^ 
reftri<E^ed  in  other  countries.  It  is  impoilible  not 
to  alloWy  thart  many  of  them  are  as  oppreifive 
in  (heir  efieds  as  the  £ngli(h  Navigation  A6i ; 
und  they  are  almoft  all  as  haffh  and  ielfiih^  and 
intolerant  and  unfriendly  in  their  principles. 

The  indifputable  right  of  every  nation  to  pro- 
mote its  domefiic  induilry,  by  every  method 
ivhich  does  not  a<Sually  injiire  others,  is,  if 
poilible,  fiill  further  ftrength^ned  and  confirm- 
ed»  when  the  aids  applied  to  its  mdujlry  are  at 
the  fame  time  ufeful,  or  perhaps  abiblutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  JecurUy.  A  country  wbofe  very 
cxiftence  requires  tlie  maintenance  of  a  numc- 
i:ous  armjs  is  fully  authorized  to  prevent  its 
ckizens,  by  fevere  laws,  from  entering  into 
foreign  fervice.  A  country  that  does*  not  pro- 
duce fufficient  grain  to  fecure  itt  inbabitanta 

from 
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frofh  tttt  dangers  of  famine^  has  ttn  undeniable 
right  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  all  com  by  penal 
ilatutes.  A  country  vvbofe  independence  and 
fecurity  refts  entirely  upon  a  powerful  navy, 
polTeffee  ther  moft  indifputable  right  to  tcdriA 
its  commercial  relations  with  other  powers  bj 
foch  regulations  as  may  be  ncccffary  to  enfure 
that  firft  obj(^6l  b^  all  government  Jlnd  legifla- 
tion.  Thi^l^'ft  wis  the  Cafe  of  England:  he^ 
fecnrity  depends  upon  her  navy:  a  powerful 
navy  cannot  be  formed  without  an  extenfivi 
navigation  ;  to  create  an  eKtenlive  navigatioii 
was  therefore  the  firft  and  neccflary  object  of  the 
Britifh  legiflature.  Thik  is  fufficient  to  IhoW 
that  the  Navigation  A<51  (a  part  of  the  domellic 
policy  of  Great  Britain)  cannot^  upon  iny  prin^ 
ciple  of  truth  and  jufticc,  be  termed  *'  a  meafure 
offcnfive  to  the  interefts  of  other  nations/'  much 
lefs  •'  a  continual  confpiracy  againft  their 
rights/' 

But  is  this  reflridlive  regulation  altogether 
conliflent  with  the  principles  of  a  wife,  enlight- 
ened, and  liberal  policy  ?  Were  there  not  other 
and  lefs  odious  methods  of  encouraging  the  in-* 
duftry  of  the  Englilh  ?  And  is  not  the  Naviga- 
tion A6t,  though  pcrfeftly  juftifiablc  in  itfelf, 
though  highly  conducive  to  the  private  intercfta 
of  England,  isit  not  afubjed  of  perpetual  um<» 
z  brage 
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brage  to  other  nations?  Theic  queilioM  wiH 
lead  to.  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real 
charader  of  the  Britilh  Navigation  Ai9. 

It  is,  generally  fpeaking,  true^  that  laws  are 
prejudicial  when  they  impede  or  reflriiSl  the  na- 
tural courfe  and  free  cxpanlion  of  human  in- 
duAry ;  when  they  iforcibly  impel  it  into  ,new 
i:hannels,  or  direA  it  where  it  would  not  natu- 
rally have  flowed  ;  when  they  urge  its  progrefs 
at  the  expenfe  of  its  freedom.  The  Navigation 
A61  is  a  law  of  this  nature.  It  compels  the  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain  to  fetch  the  produce 
Qf  foreign  countries  in  his  own  veflels,  or  to 
remain  entirely,  or  in  a  great  meafure^  deprived 
of  them.  It  obliges  him^  therefore^  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  labour  and  capital  to  foreign 
trade  than  he  would  have  done  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  if  other  potions  had  participated 
without  reiiridlion  in  the  importation.  It  pofi- 
tively  forbids  him  to  employ  the  indufiry  of  a 
foreigner^  even  when  it  might  fuit  his  intereft 
better  than  his  own.  It  prevents  him  from  pur- 
cha&ng  certain  articles  abroad  cheaper  than  he 
can  g/dt  them  at  home.  It  prevents  hin^  from 
making  ufe  of  foreign  fhipping,  even  in  thole 
cafes  where  the  freight  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
his  countrymen^  and  where  he  would  confe^ 
quently  import  the    goods  ^t  a  lower  price, 

Cqniidered 
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» 

Conlidcred  upon  the  general  principles  of  att 
enlightened  political  economy,  the  Navigation 
A&  is  no  Icfs  condemnable  than  all  other  pro- 
hibitive (}atutes« 

But  circumAances    fometimes  render  it  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  depart,  in  particular 
cafes,  from  general  principles  of  flate  economy, 
when  a  temporary,  or  perhaps  a  permanent  in- 
tereft^  urges  coniiderations  of  moVe  importance 
than  any  of  the  common  maxims  of  adminidra* 
tion.     It  is  to  circumflances  of  this  imperious 
nature  that  the  English  Navigation  A61  owes  its 
being  ♦•     In  order  to  form  a  counterpoife  to  the 
powerful  ftates  of  the  continent,  to  protect  her 
infular  territory,  and  maintain  her  independence, 
England  was  obliged  to  ufc  every  efFort  to  raife 
and  fupport   a  powerful  marine.    The  import- 
ance of  the  oh}c£t  juftlfied  even  coercive  laws ; 
The  Navigation  Aft  is  indiredtly  coercive  in  its 
nature  and  operation.    The  Englifh  were  com* 
pelled  to  cultivate,  with  their  own  veffels,  their 
o^n   iailors,    and   their   own  capitals,     many 
Ranches  of  foreign  trade^i  which  would  othpr- 
wife  have  remained,  partly  or  entirely,  in  the 
hands  of  ftrangers.     This  was  a  powerful  fti- 
mulus  to  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  which  was  thereby  rendered  a  nurfery  for 

•  I.  .        ,  •  VidcNoteKlL         .    .. 
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the  nny;^,  and  an  importaat  inflnw^mt  of  the 
great nefs  anci  fecurhy  o^  tjjo  flatc,  more  rapidly 
and  moie  effctluaOyy  than  if  left  to  tjic  oafural 
couvfe  of  things. 

,  But  let  us  not  forget,  that,  according  to  tl^  ge- 
nwne  principles  of  political  economy^  the  Navi* 
gation  A(5V,  which  fecured  thefc  important  ohje^$^ 
was  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  ioduHry 
of  the  nation  ;  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  rcftraint 
upon  it,  it  was  a  facrifice  to  y^hich  England 
willingly  fubmitted,  the  better  to  eQablifh  her  fc- 
curity  and  independence.  In  affairs  of  commerce^ 
the  true  intereft  of  every  nation  requires  «n  cx- 
tenfive  competition,  ajid  the  unrefiraiaed  liberty 
of  buying  and  felling  to  the  greatcft  advantage 
afforded  by  its  induflry  andfituation.  The  Na- 
vigation A£l  infringed  this  liberty,  and  deftroyed* 
or  very  much  diminifbcd,  that  competition.  So 
far  frorfi  being  dirc6tly  beneficial  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain,,  this  lav?  waSj  in  fa6l,  in- 
dire<5lly  detrimental  to  it* 

No  peffon  j^qudlnt^d  with  the  real  principles 
of  riational  wealth  and  indullry,  can  ever  regard 
the  Navigation  Afi  as  the  foundation  of  j^og- 
latid's  commercial  gr^eatricfs*.  It  has  been  in  fpitc 
of  that  aft,  and  ijbt^  by  means  of  it^  f)&at  iicr 
foreign  commerce  has  acquired  fucha  wonderfiil 
extent.     Its  extraoifUbary-^progr^fs  and  increafe 

♦  Viic  Note  L  L. 
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mufi  be  very  differently  accounted  for :  it  is  not 
the.  creature  of  the  Navigation  AdV.  If  fucfj  a 
law  had  been  pafled  in  any  other  country,  defii- 
tiite  of  the  natural  advantagesj  character,  and  re* 
fources  of  England,  it  wquM  have  been  a  fignal 
fqr  the  immediate  annihilation  of  commerce  ;  the 
fuppreflion  of  all  indufiry  ;  the  deftrudUon  of 
every  incentiye  to  enterprife  and  activity. 

Now,  -fince  the  Navigation  A.&  has  produced 
none  of  the  efFedls  in  England  which  have  been 
afcrjbed  to  it  in'  \fie  decfeVnations  of  angry  jea- 
louiy,  labouring  to  render  odious  the  commercial 
iritdufttyofGreatBritain  ;  we  have  only  toexamine 
in  what  naatiner  andhow  f<h:  Itfhas  been  detrimen- 
tal toother  nations.  For  tliough'it  be  impoflible, 
iip6t\  any  ground,  to  'difputc'  the  right  of  the 
Britifh  government  to  enadV  ilich  a  law  ;  it  miglit, 
ncverthelefs,  in  its  confequences  be  o})prcflivc 
to  other  nations.  Without  being  a  pofitivc  aft 
oT  injuflice,  it  might  dcfervc  the  appellation  of 
ah  unfair  and  hoCtile  regulation ;  it  might  be  con- 
iVantly  inimical  to  the  intcrefis  of  all  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  conimerce  dircftly ' 
injured  by  the  Englifh  Navigation  A^t,  viz.    the' 
conveyance  from  ode  ciautilry'tift  atetiMd:  of  Ithe 
produce  and  fhamifadktres  of  difffereiit  natt6ti9.^ 
This  may  property  be  tcrrried  <he  freig/u  tmJc'i' 

and 
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and  this  was  the  great  fourcc  of  the  aftonifhrng 
riches  of  Holland.  Holland  was,  in  fa^V,  the 
only  nation  immediately  affected  and  injured  by 
the  Navigation  A6t.  The  Dutch  and  the  very 
few  other  nations  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  Englilh  market. 
The  dircft  traffic  between  the  different  flates 
of  Europe,  with  the  produi?lions  6f  their  own 
toil,  or  their  own  mduftry,  was  not  impeded  by 
it ;  and  whatever  refiriftions  even  this  may  have 
been  fettered  with  by  other  laws  in  England,  and 
by  the  fyfteth  of  duties  cftablifhcd  there,  they 
were  only  fuch  as  the  ipirit  of  mercantile  policy 
had  produced  in  every  other  country  *.  The  car- 
rying nations  alone  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
Navigation  AA ;  all  others  ought  to  have  been  in- 
different to  it.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  .that  even  the  former  ftiould  be  ruined  by 
it :  the  a<ft  only  excluded  them  from  one  coun- 
try ;  and  the  markets  of  the  reft  of  Europe  con- 
folcd  and  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs.  Ex- 
pcrteuce  has  ihwon,  that  neither  Holland  nor 
Hamburgh,  nor  any  of  the  ftates  engaged  in  the 
iame  trade,  have  been  either  ruined  or  materially 
injured  by  it. 

*  If  It  fccored  to  England  the  exdufif  e  commerce  6f  her 
gwQ  cokmict,  it  did  no  more  in  that  rdpe0  tl^aii  cbp  maritiiiie . 
ftatQtes  of  France,  Spaini  and  HoUaod,  in  favour  of  tbeir  re* 
^&'.vc  colonial  fyfiemt. 

If 
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K  every  govcmment  in  Europe  ^fay  the  accu- 
fere  o£  the  Navigation  A&)  bad  ena£led  ilmilar 
laws  againft  all  other  nations,  the  whole  would 
havefufiered  fi  £bvere  lofs  in  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  freight  trade.  This  obiervation'ls  ex^ 
tremely  juft ;  but  the  evil  which  it  points  to. 
could  only  be  conceived  and  dreaded^  upon  one 
fuppofition^andtbata  very  improbablcone.  All 
governments  muft  either  have  entirely  miflaken 
their  obvious  intarefis,x>r  wantonly  have  facrifioed 
them  to  the  mad  defire  of  injuring  their  neigh- 
bours. For  every  monopolizing  ilatute  (this  p^nr 
not  be  toa  oi^pn  repeated)  is  in  the  firil  ini^aixcet 
and  generally  in  the  higheft  degree^  pernicioifs 
to  the  country  which  has  produced  it.  Such  a 
law  mtfil  always  l^  improper,  muft  be  abfurd 
and  onjuflifiablej  where  re^fons  of  the  higheft 
importance  do  not  urge  the  dai^eroua  exception ; 
and  whete,  beiidesy  the  nation  that  adopts  the 
{neafure  is  not  poileiled  of  fuch  flreogth  and  re- 
fources  in  itfelf  as  are  fufEcient  to  Support  it. 
Tbeie  two  conditions  are  united  in  the  cafe  of 
England  only* :  all  other  A^t^s  wanted  either  fuf* 
iicient  reafon  for  introducing  fuch  a  law,  or  the 
means  of  puttirjg  it  In  execution  ;  qioflof  them 
pofleiSbd  neither  (he  oqe  9or  the  other. 
-'        •• 

The  refult  of  the  foregoing  ex^in^tlon  iS| 
•  inerefioBe^ 
.   .  *Vi4eNotcMM» 

^  ift. 
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ift.  That  the  Brttifli  Navigation  AAi-eptdfed 
the  induftry  of  other  countries  in  one  nsfpefl 
only— that  of  excluding  the  earthing  nations  firbM 
one  of  their  principal  marl&^td ;  \n  every  otllif, 
the  commerce  and  indufiry  ot  Europe  ttiti&fiAied 
unmolefied  hy  it. 

*  ^dly,  'That  this  Uw  \Vas  tto  (burteof  the  Ktiih- 
xnefcidl  gr^tnefi  and  fiches  of  Bnigland.  11^* 
ratedy  on  the  contrary,  like  all  teonopolrting 
^tufes,  pl'cjudiclally  i6  the  indtiftfy  t>f  the  tta-- 
tion ;  and  the  extraordinary  profperity  at  whtdk 
its  coAn'metce  hai  arrived,  muft  be  referred  to 
dthercaufes, 

3dly,  The  Navigation  Aft  was  a  %'ife  ftgola- 
titfn  as  fkr  as  it  encouraged,  thou^  fat  tile  m* 
penfe  of  the  oroHhary  principles  bf  political  ^6* 
toomy,  abrtinch  of  national  induftfy,  which  Wft- 
tributed  to  the  fecurity  and  independence  •^f 
Great  Britain.  A  good  policy  made'  it  bofitfibcne 
indiredUy  to  every  fjurte  of  the  ^(Afaft  'aftd 
'frofpcrity  of  the  ftate. 

4thly,  That  fuppofing  the  Navigation  A^  to 

have  been  unwife,  it  can  never  have'deferved  the 

title  of  unjuft.    For  it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 

.  than  a  regabtidn  of  dotneftic  policy,  iar.lwhich 

a  nation  is  not  anfwerable  to  other  ponwUBi'  flnt 

3  iincc 
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fifif^ii^  wiTdprp  pf  the  adl  ca^npt^  under  the 
cinjumftaqpes  of  England's  fituation,'  be  called 
in  queftion,  every  fhadbw  of  an  argunofent  againft ' 
its  jyiUjcc^  is,  of  courfe,  done  away, 

5tlily9  Jo  a9  xnucl)  ^s  the  Britifti  leglflature 
wcpt  even  beyond  the  Navigation  A^,  in  prohi- 
biijlTC  Q^^mercial  flatutes^ .  the  impofition  of 
h^^yjf  dg^ic:^  on  foreign  produce,  and  other 
icheiqqs  qf  mercantile  policy ;  and  aa  far  as  it 
fjgttercd  tl^9  iqdi^ftn^  of  its  own  and  Qther  coun- 
^\e$9  witl^p^^  b^.ing  fafficiently  juftified  by  more 
iff^pi^rtf^Pf  tnotivG?^  it  proceeded  upo^  blame- 
>p^prtby. principle^  But  what  government  in  Eu- 
^Q^  ^^n  nepro^ch  the  Bcitifh  nation  on  that  ac- 
count ?  The  fame  mercantile  policy  has  prevailed 
in^yery  country,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
prefent  day.  But,  fince' the  principles  of  politi- 
-  cal  economy  have  no  where  been  fo  thoroughly 
developed,  andfocxtenfiYely  praflifed  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  prefumption  is  ip  favour  of  that  coun- 
try, that  it  has,  more  than  any  other*,  abandoned 
the  confined  maxims  of  narrow-minded  trade  ;  a 
pirefunlption  which  has  been  confirmed  by  more 
than  one  example,  efpecially  in  the  !aft  twenty 
years. 

England's  commercial  ftatutes  do  therefore 
fumifh-no  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  maritime 

•    *  I  fa^  mnf  than  atiy  Qtber  |  for  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
even  England  h^s  not  rifen' altogether  fuperior  to  them* 

X  a  tyranny 
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tyranny  of  that  natipn;^  |f  thofe  coibplaints  bav^ 
any  foundation^  it  mpft  be  fought  for  elfeWh^ 


icre^ 


IL   Of  the  Monopoly  of  trans  European  Domini&ff. 

When  the  expaqfion  pf  the  hqrriati  faculties^ 
and  the  civil  ana  focial  imprpvcment  of  mankind^ 
ihall  have  attaine4  thfe  point  towarcis  which  Eu- 
rope h^s  been  gradually  tencjing  during  the  three 
laft  centuries ;  all  civilized  nations  mufl:  be  im* 
pelled  by  the  defire  of  e(}abUniing  a  permanent 
iyftem  of  connexion  with  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  world.  The  love  of  luxury^  and  (he  thirft 
of  knowledge,  new  wants,  ^n^  new  powers  of 
induflry,  the  dilates  of  reafori^  and  the  allurcr 
ments  of  psiilipn,  conit>ine  to  give  an  ifrefiftible 
force  to  tills  propenfify.  What  was  originally 
only  a  ipiritof  adventure,  is  gradually  converted 
into  fyftcinatic  activity  ;  what  was  at  fifft  fuper- 
fluity,  becomes  habitual,  regular,  and  neccflary. 
The  prodq^lions  of  the  naoft  diftant  regions  be- 
come articles  of  daily  neceflity  i  the  fea,  as  well 
as  the  land,  is  covered  by  the  humaq  ipecies ; 
ai)4  P^^ig^^ipn,  cptpincrc<),  and  colonization,  are 
ranked  with  the  more  finjplc  occupations  of  agri* 
culture  and  domeftic  manufafture.  • 

'   '    "      '   '  -'    ...  ^  ./     : 

This  unlimited  pitogrefs  of  indufiry,,  this  unr 
(>Qunded  muUiplication  of  its  materials,  it9  in- 
^rui^eot^  ^^^41^^  P^J^^»  l^i^l^i?  deftipation  of 

l^amanity. 
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iwuijamty,.  Civilization  is  not  to  bd  the  cicla- 
iive  privilege  of  this  9r  that  favooreoi  people ;  it 
jyill  fprcad  over  tlW  whole  habitable  globe  ip  ^thc 
courfe  of  time.  H  we  confider  them  wilh  refer- 
ence to  this  ineAiinatle  objeA^— ^the  fetttemcnts 
of  jj^uropeans  in  oihct  quarters  of  the  globe,  iffe 
j^oiiudate  and  glprious  events,'  bbtvYitbllatiding 
all  Ihe^vils  that  accompanied  them  ;  and  if  Wb 
ipfe  light  of  thele  tonfcquences,  all  is  enigmii, 
4oubt^  and  darknefs.  Why  was  cVery  ftep  of  the 
^ivilisedj  among  favage  nations,,  to  be  marked 
oy  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties  ?  Why  were  mil- 
lions to  be  defiroyed^  that  a  happier  rac6  might 
b^  i^flabliihed  npoti  .their  graves?  Why  were 
deiiruAive  wars,  dnd  tobbery^  and  oppteffion, 
and  intolerable  llaVery,  tciade  the  groundwork 
and  nl^ceilary  cohditipil  of  the  nobleft  work  of 
'matl  'i  Human  reafbh  is  loft  in  thefe  inexpli- 
!cable  contradictions  i  between  the  grandeur  and 
fublimity  of  the  £hd^  and  the  bafene^  and  hot- 
ri^Ieneis  of  the  means. 

,  Jpprce  and  injudfce  W6t^  hpweveir,  with  few 
conceptions^  the;  ^punilwprk  of  all  European 
colqnies  tod  dominibos  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 
^FortL^gudfe^  Spaniards,.  Dutcb,  Englifti,  and 
French,  are|  in  thit  refpe£l,  all  alike  condemn- 
able:  nQ  natiusi^^n  respSMc^ ^fiother.  Nay, 
>  2  more. 
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^oVc,'  oo  European  Has'  a  ri^ht/tb  rcp*6a(J!i^l!r6 
comraerciat  ftaites,  wifh  tKif' oppreifeon  6f  (h-e  6rf- 
ginal  inhabitantsofthcif  jf6^irnpolteflJ(5rf^^  !F6V 
every  one  paflicipateis.  in  the  manifyf^  advaYilAgfefe 

Jjience  derived  to  all  £uropei  'w^lch'^affeA'  eyei^ 
brwch  ormduAry^  and  ^rcaci  ft)fough  cVciy  ^hlL 

.  of  fociety.  No  one  >vill  renounce  his  (hare  dl^tbofe 
advantages;    and   we  kre  therefore  atl'olF*'us 

, equally  xefponlible  Tor  fhe  evils  attendant  upoh 

I  their  Cultivation,  and,  iti  a  certain  deg^e^  f8r 
the  crimes  whiCh  acco'mpaniea  tlie'origliiai'fi^lld- 


I." 


,  Thefe  no  longer  exift  but  m  t^e  page  othjif- 
tqry:;  the  rapacious.  Q)irit.  of  Jjhe  fif ft  ^opqucrors 
has  every  where  yielded^b more  mild  an^ humane 
diibolitions*  There  is  but  one  obiuipn  ^mong 
!  civilized  nations  concerning  the  neceffity  of  con- 
.iinuing  the  preient  Cy^f^V  not\y;ttifiandiQe  all 
the  lamentations  of  philanthropy.,  .^S^ecpn  t^ere- 
fore  only  hope  that  the  witdom  of  an  enlightened 
age. may  gradually  introduce  ampng  the  nut 


me- 


.  Iff  fben,  .th^  P9^9^!  o^  Europe  do  continue  tp 
.Ijold  ti;aD9-£uroj^^n  domipioxiS|.with  which  thi^y 
^canpotr.iQainfain.  a  dife  communication  bi^t  by 
in?aps  pf  an  extenlive  commercial  iyfiem ;  all 
tl)^t  y/^  have  now  to  confider  is^  bow  that  doml- 
,|iipo,axid  jCpXQmercialfyfiem  may  beil  be  modified 
jff^ojU^n^  to  the  general  ijiterefls  of  Europe. 

,  ^  the  anfwer  tp  this  queftion,  it  is  generally 
t^l^pn  for  granted,  that  an  equal  participation  hy 
9U  (p^ritime  dates  in  the  advantages  of  commerce 
and  colonization^  would  be  the  moil  beneficial 
j9pnAUution.  For  it  i^. conceived  that  a  mono- 
poly 'Of  .colonial  -produce,  highly  injurious  and 
p^preiHv^  to  th^  reft,  mi)ft  accrue  from  the  too 
gpcjaJi.jUcendant,  andftill  more  from  the  Iblefway 
„Qf  uny  one  pation  in  fuch  an  extenUve  (phere  of 
ip^uilry  and  dominion. 

I  will,  in  the  firft  place,  admit  the  jufliceof 
.  this  opinion,  a^d  proceed  upon  that  fuppolition 
.(not  forgetting  the  complaints  againft  England) 
to  ex^amine  the  diflribution  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indianpofleffions  of  Europeans,  before  the  French 
revolution^  and  at  the  prefect  time. 

r 

ITbp  Engli^i  jycre  in  pofleffipn  of  tl^e  largcft 
anil  richeft  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Tbey  had 
there  founded  the  greateft  enjipire  known  to  thofe 

;         .      '  x*4  fertile 
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fertile  regions  fincc  the  reign  bf  ^he  Mo||uI^. 
Their  agents  colle4?ted  the  richefl  productions  df 
tlielandi  and  their  veflets  tranfported  them  to 
TEurope.  They  had  opened,  befides,  an  extcn* 
iive  trade  with  the  eafiern  coafis  of  Afia,  and 
'{)articu1arly  with  China ;  and  the  tranfportation 
6(  fome  articles  from  thence^  which  (a«  tea^  fcnr 
example)  had  become  of  the  firft  necefllty  in 
Europe,  now  formed  one  of  the  mod  important 
branches  of  their  induflry.  Notwithflandin^  all 
this,  the  Englifh  were  neither  the  exclufive  do- 
minators  in  the  Eafi  Indies^  nor  the  only  traders 
in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  French,  the  DutcK, 
the  Pdrtuguefe,  the  Danes,  had  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  both.  The  veflcls  of  thefe  nations  vi- 
fi ted  every  coaft,  ifland,  harbour,  and  fettlement, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Japan.  They 
poflefTed  faAories,  towil<;,  and  provinces,  that 
rivalled  Ihofe  of  the  EngliiK  Till  the  end  of  the 
war  of  1756,  it  even  remained  doubtful  whether 
Hindoflan  was  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of 
the  French  or  Britlih.  The  empire  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  was  ho  lefs  important  in  its 
kind  than  that  of  the  Engliih  on  the  continent ; 
the  exclufive  poiTeflion  of  the  (pice  iilands  was 
^an  incxhauftible.  fource  of  riches.  .  England  .and 
,HpIland  divided  the  trade  with  China ;  th^t  of 
^Japan  belonged  to  the  Dutch  alone.  England 
was  undoubtedly  the  preponderating  Hate  in  tKe 
•     •  '  Eaft 
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tcvoliition  ;  butifae  waillflMsrf)M«'e&§oyiDg  'Hk 
^le  dominion  or  the  escdufi^A'tiDibiislMce  6f  that 
part  of.  the  world.  .    .   x 

In  the  Weft  Indt»thedi^ifion  wwi^nuM 
equal;  and  if  (here  w«»^  apy  ycpopdefancc;  it 
was  evidently  on  the  fide  of  France.. .  StD^ 
mingo  alone  outweighed  all  the  reft  .of  the  An-« 
tilles;  and  hefides  that  invaluable  ifland,  the 
Ffench  yoffcfkd  th/e  ticbeft  and  diaft  finpoitant 
.of.the  fioaaller  ones. :  k>  csttentof.poficffionit 
Spain  was  not  inferior  to  Great  Britw)  in  tlw.Bay 
of  Mexico ;  for  Cuba  alone  was  three  times  as 
faUiabie  as  the  ISAgliih'  iilands :  but-the'wtek- 
nefr  and  blindnefi  of  ber  ^vernm^nt  x^etiderdd 
her  lefs  powerful,  if dlhind, .  DenmiUd:^  and 
Sweden  too^  bad  valdalile  fettlemebts  in' the  An** 
titles :  and  who  would  think  df  aflTerting  that  ibt 
poffeflbrs  of  Jamaica  wei^ei  thd  Ible  rulers  in  this 
immenfe  archipelago,  or  monopolized  the  fafele 
between  Europe  and  ,the  Weft  I  ndies  ?. , 

Was  it  otherwile  on  theconUnent  of  America  ? 
No :  Bngland,  lince  the  peac^.  of  1783^  hi^d 
been  confined  ib  the  moft  riorthern  pttrt  of  thfA 
continent^  to  an  uncultivated,  and^  compWi* 
tivelyj  poor^d  }mxeu  topMnry^;  The  ia)^en& 
legions  of  So^Aipcrici^,  with  their  various  trtf- 
,    f  *  '  furcs 
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this  fide  of  the  riverSt.  Lawrence*  wastJ^opf^pfF^ir 
of  France  or  Spain.    With  regard  to  extent  of 
jtraritcBjr,  -md  politifi»l  v««gbt  anfi  p^wffi,  ^ng- 
!lafid'wa»ii»nr  h«|r41y  a  flaite  of  the^ikM  ot^ift 
•  Amenca. 

It  therefore  clearly  appears, 

lS^i  TbafbeBaw  the  icvoltttioB,  Boglandivaa 
•lidt  ^lat^Mef6fMSac  «f  Env^peaa  dMiinioii  in 
<^imKfBM(mti9{  Ae~gh»ber  ■ , ' 

Oi^ly,  -  That  ft^ncc^^Eti^a/fi,  fiolUnd,  .%|%if>» 
:;|^fl|p1>  ]>SBiB9rk,  fM3Fl  i&weden,  (EtDJo^  f^n^ 
!^f:  theq^iome  patrt  4if  jthe  Eubo^^  ^(iNij(k- 
.pBBltf  ift  ^e  £»ft  and  WiMilndlflB  |,^it)|#$  t|e 
^j8^9i^p«fie^  i:^qg}^'wa«farifjE0|»^Ji>eii3y;(^ 
;^i0iqill#>  <¥"  «t?itA>the«u>ft  impwttnt  j««ithFei^iia 
i;|«jit9,'»tWls6c  valwc  J.,:    ..... 

3dly,  That  the  trade  and  prodube,  as  well  as  the 
goyernment  of  fhofe  poifeflionSji  jweye  dif^ded 
aipong  all  iHe  maritime  pow.eri^  France,  Fi^g- 
land,  and  Holland,'  However,  havini  a  decided 

fuperionty.  over  iap  retr. 

-.:-jrr'  •>  v  c-^    .    iffi-.-.r  •.  ■      .'i  •  '    ,..i-   •    .'  • 

■    '-^tWy,  That  KtfiH^Ad;  tJveti  Wdife  (lie  revola- 

■^Va,  poffefledan  a&qndant  t9^'-'htt  rltals  b 

*  het. 


tl^etAf^e  RltM»fi&ft'aiid  Weft  IfidKiii^iiiib  wMf 
Ki^-TSt  to  fVftite'  is  by  tib  mcmab  Qeteat#)^ite 

iicr    part,    but  mud  be    derived    from   -i^AiA 
fourccs  ♦. 


.r« 


'  (ftefeyre  •  tv«  t&q^ire  ititc^  «be£&,  we  m odt  exac 
thfe  d)i»>gd!i't^Mbb  hk^  h^^pened  in  thofe  voUih 
t4e)helin&^thd'Fr^$A(^  re^otut^^ 

•»       '  r'  '.  .H    .:  •..  ': • 

Oil  tte  €bttri«)dftt  6f  Athcrica,.  Tw  sAteta&cmiiH 

'to'lcdn  p]li(^.'£aceepling  the  finstll  difiri<^o£Sxii>* 

ifmthi    England  has  made  «io  conquefb^iiond 

Franee^  •SpaSii,  PoHagal,  tec  baPveloft  noiie^tf 

their  former  poflefEons^ 

'  fn  the  Weff*'  Indies,  Engliftd  fete  taken  ^MaN 
tiHTt^e  inA  tbme  finnller'  illdmds  froia  (the 
French;  Trinidad  from  the  Spm\Bt6s';L9Bod 
from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  their  poileffions. 

'■Oh^^e  'oftici':  hand.  Prance  bae  oAUiindd  the 
Whdle  of  St.'Dbmrogo,    of  whlth  ^The  h^klte 

'  'otily  poffefftd^^hfe  fmafler/^  though -t^he  HdbiJfl: 
and  bed  cultivated  part.     It  is  cafy  to  foresee, 

.  that  tat  .^heTnfMifigpe&eei  ^  FranGe  wlil  q<)nient 
iqn  rher  pwt  to  tuake  fo^e:&trifices,  Eaglatid 

^"^Ih&r&^iio^ptAt^lim  give  back^he 

f  whole  or  Ihie^it'cater  pafVof  thefe *conquefts  by 


'iMy  at  imptAlion  %  Bat  eteti  ai  ^e  ca/^ 
SKm'ftaodsi  ttic  aequtfitioDs  6f  FfftAce^  territory 
Amtcrrttor^y,'  gt^ndomipkHi  f<ri  ipmimoQi  are 
At  leaA  e^iiAl  Mat/iipdfKXtapce  ta  tbofe  of  £ng- 

bud.  -i. .'     v(f-  ..        ' 

Id  the  Eaft  Indies,  indeed^  the  territorial  eni* 
^1^  of  the  Eogltfll  ha8  been  i^aodized  m  a 
.gtfeat  aod  important  degree.  On  (he  oae  hand, 
.  the  niofl  valuable  poffdlions  of  .the  Dutcbj 
CSeylon,  and  the  fpice  iflands,  have  fallen  under 
their  domhlionr^;  on  tfab  other  li^aodj  they  have 
concluded  a  war,  wbitfa  has  accompUlhed  the 
*ratn  <of  the  only  Mo^  prince  yet  pofleffing  a  n^ 
gidar  power  in  thp  penlnfula  of  Hhidaftan. 

^ . . » 
The  firft  of  thefe  events  has^  made  England 
the  fole  miflrefs  of  th^  eafiernrfeasvthe  laft  has 
<iftaUiihed  her  it  th&  entire  foyeteignty  of  the 
conttnent  otindta* 

It  is  impoffible  to  fomfee,  f»l  prelent,  whether 
thefe  things  will  continue  thus^or  whether  they 
<are  to  fuifer  many  iinportant  changes  (particu* 

♦Vide  Note  OO.  • 

t  This  is  precifcly  whdt  has  hftppetted.  The  ttibritiodof 
thtfe  oooquefithas  be^n  a  fiibjeft  of  complaiiit  mi  olitetyvto 
a  few  apti-pacific  dcclaiiQen  in* this  oouotry  ;.bnt  wr  hettfiod 
an  eoUghtened,  and  fiirely  an  impartial,  politician,  pndiAing 
it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatefi  probabili^,  Without  imptttiog 
cither  folly  or  weaknefslto  the  Bfitilh  nunifiry.— T&Airi. 

X  larly 
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bHy  wUfa  tdl^  to  the  Datch  pufliiffioiis)  ^ 
tl)e  future  peaise  faetwreeti  Fiaaoe  and  Eo^atet, 
But  however  that  may  be^  and  whatever  the 
johange^  that  may  thea  be  made»  the  only  qeef^ 
tion  now  beft»e  us  is  this :  How  fer  is  the^ 
neral  intereft  of  Europe  connedked  with  the 
^viiion  of  power  and  territory,  with  the  ai^ 
pendancy  of  this  or  thiM;  Q^tton,  in  tnms4£)irtH 
pean  pofiSbflfons  i 

.  If  thefe  po^emons  were,  pr  ever  could  be, 
an  immediate,  foorce.  of  jiches  ^nd  powcjr  to  th^ 
ooantriesthcjr  belong  to>:  their  t^iioqfi  iftfwUi 
be  a  fab|cA  of  no  fik^l  impprtancp  to. the  fyf* 
tern  of  Euxqpe.  For,,  being  then  tb^ipftni* 
inents.of  Qoniid0rable..pQlitiQal  in^uencp,  thej 
Qiighty  aocprdirig  as  they  ib9uld  be  copo^ntnitc4 
or  di/idcsd,  immediately  and  plJ^iaUy  afi^ 
the  general  i!elation9«  and  confirm,  alter,  or 
fubvert  the  federal  opnftitutipQ.  We  fhpold 
then  have  to  confider  them  as  provinces  in  the 
firidleft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a^  real  tpqnto^ 
aggrandisement  of  the  mptherrCQun^ry;  and  thip 
balance  of  Europe  would  be  aiTedled  by  the 
cooqueft  of  Jhe  My(pre  pr  St,  Dqmingp,  as  ft 
pow  is  by  that  pf  Ha}la()4  <¥?  It^dy, .      . 

Such,  hovyever,  j$  not  the  p^turc  of  thofe 
poffeffioas.  They  n<ever  were  an  .immediate 
fource  of  revenue  to  any  nation,   anli  conie- 

Guently 
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mA  powei*  1^.  Ti».'QxpQiiist  «f  tbeb  a4H»ioiAnt^ 
ibn.wid.  defcacfii  ^iUlcr  eopliuitf ,  m  (^hkkis. 
men  dammAn)  «ne«d  wimt    they  .pr^uci^.. 
It  iaa.wcUtknwv'n  fa^.  tlii«  <i)i-jfiAft  $30^  Wf9<^ 
lodia  com^«d^:.th»t  •  ||ftV6  .jH^e^^,  ijn,  Uw 
fi3n«|ila:j*f'  tQr/ttof««l.dOffHniMu  i^aY«  fgW^y^ 
met,:  beaithdi^ahy  aiBtfteid  titetr  Sfnift,.  ..Xlift 
fruiifol  and  extenfive  territory  vhi^  iMlV'/QitiRq 
the    United  States  of    America,     never   pro- 
duced  ib'  much  to  4lie  BrittAi  gov<^Dfiitot  as  a 
fingfij  ^ane  mtle  tor*  Gfeatt  firit^ih.    A  bafty 
^fante  'it  the^  EaUlnAa^  bwS^t^  kid  befoM 
pariraniefit  every  y^ar  by  the  "Britifb  mjbiftrjr^  id 
fufSxHtvlt  to  fhmv,. upon  the beft^Nfldidrily,t<th« 
true  Taloe  of  Ix^iB,  eo|3fide«dd  as  va^  ierrkmial 
poffeJSioQ.    Thefe  Ib^aHifeh  unvjeA  isoQ^udrcys^ 
the  helrs'  and  fuoeeflb^S'W  the  Moguls^    the 
rulers  of  thirty  nitliioM  of  men^  and  fosre^pigna 
of  the  riehefl  ebutitr^es  on>the  globe^  tfaree^ioiea 
fts  exienlTve  as  ttn^rr  own  coatitry;  are  obKgodI 
to  heap  debt  upon  -debt  to  comply  ^vith  thdr 
cxpcrifcs";    their  yearly  fiVrjjIus  te  a   ^Id/icie^':^ 
and  thehr  empire  ^ould  be  a  dead  w^ghtupon 
Crreat  Britain,    if  it  did  not  nouriifli  ihe.'viital 
principle  of  bei'  'gfpeatiiefs^-^er  ^exiteqiiw  com? 
mei^ce.     This  is  not  a  place  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cuijioh  of  the  caufes  of  this  remarkable  phena- 
menon  ;  'they  arc  not  formbd  byparticalar  rcla- 

....,,  •Vide  Note  PP. 

tions, 
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fioMi  but  lie  4eep  in  the  Msitufe  of  iKe^thtng^ 
ilfeff,  dnd  in  the  necisil&ry  cmyjit^  of  every 
«dmimAration  of  lands  rediote'  frohi  tht  centre 
of  government ;  they  >^ni;  in  tAl  thnefs,  arfd 
Under  alt  circumftatice^i  'ftiore  or  left,"  aflfegl 
every  ti^ns-EuropeaflterrkoriAljdbflliaiob.  .'    "J 

..  Stidb  «d(Mmiiibni<fvttl  iibt;';  t^evefore^lof  ttft:If, 

ffooiiro:  any  'canfiderdUeiinflMikcef  in  thepciir 

tkai  refadom  »nd  a&irs  <tf  £ompe.    As  far  ^{i 

folates  ta  the  ^brenngnty  ooij^  it  is  a  maKter  of 

Ifttle  aiomttA,  whether  th^  Saglifhj  the  F^qcb^ 

inr  the  Dateh^  exclufively^  or  aItogetb^»    or 

autons  of  fbem,   govera  in  the  ..T^.^Ck  and  Wdk 

Snflies^  in  Africa,  Aaierioa»  and  all  the  iilands 

;«f  the  odeaA.    It .  only  beoof^es  ijRi^portant^s  i;t 

ifauadB  c^iriiedkid  i^lth  an  advantage  of  another 

natukm^  ^Hloh  ia^at  o£  eommerce^    It  is  coaur 

'jmaox  )atQflfte  that  can  give  fuffici^nt  important 

-to  thefe  poffeflionii  to.  )at<ft^(^  Europe.    It  in 

4mly  by  an  eicteniion  of  the  w^h^e,   or  ibme 

{Articular  bitaaibes  of.its  ^^ommeroe^  which  it 

cbkiM  not  have  efieded  oth?rvyi&^  that  any  Eu- 

rapean  jftation  4taa  derive  material  power  and 

riaiiuenoe in. the  general  fyAer^i^  from  itB^pipi- 

fitons  hi  (dilftant  quarters  of  the  globe.    ;The 

.ifniifa)ricafe  in  w^ich  aqyAate  can  complain  of 

the  foreign  pptfeifiona  of  an^^tber,  is  when^  the 

fommerce  derived  from  thofe  pofleffions  only, 

is 
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k  in  ibm»  way  ifijiiriotis  or  f>ppTciHve  to  other 
QatioDS,  OnUldeced  in  a  liifcnl :  poin|  of  yiew^ 
all  complaiota  iigainii  t^i]«-Eaippean  dominion, 
fksfucb^  areoptlHpg  qdore  thfin  empty  aivi  un- 
fodii()ed  ikclaiiiatioiis,  futted.only  to  s^nds  en^ 
tircly  Jb^ndi^  hy:  patipa*!  pr^udice^t 

Hbvr  far  tlio  pbfMioB  of  diffieiiit  ^colonies» 
and  the '  exichiftoe  enjoyment  of  them,  are  evca 
fiivoatable  to  the  comioerce  of-  a  nation ;  ithc^ 
4her  it  might  net  attain  the  fame  greataeft  withr 
ikrt  thofe  exclufi^^  ^{feffions,  fuppofing  the 
eiciftence  in  other  sefpe^s'of  the  materiala  and 
4opport unities  neeefiary  to  its  rifeand  progccfi ; 
and  whether  in  thfe  caibs  where  it  has  floiiriflied 
in  conjunAion  ^itii  them,  that  pvofperity  has 
l)een  created  -  by,  or  ^ '  not^ith^fianding  them : 
theieare  impdrtant  ^ueiiions  which  I  fliall  leave 
unexamined  at  profeiit^.  I  ihallkxttrfinemyfelf 
to  the- common  ideas  of  the  inflaence  of  fo- 
reign pofiejfliotls  bpton  the  proiperity  and  increafe 
of  foreign  cotniDdrce.  J  aik  Whether,  even  ac- 
cording to  thefe  received  ideas,  :!the.  prefeat 
■greatnefs^,  or,  a6  it  is  frequently  called,  theible 
prbpondetiince  of .  the  Britilh  commerce,,  ^n, 
with  any  ifliow'of  reafon,  be  atfrihnted  to  the 
inci^afe  6f  it«  prefent  jforeign'  ifirrltory,  deiimd 
from  the  ivents  'of  (hi'  prefent  #a<f  ?« 


i^-.i'  ^■ 


We 
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Wt  have  already  ieen,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
£aft  Indies^  that  the  poiTefiions  of  the  Eaglifh 
have  received  any  material  augmentation. 
Their  conquefls  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  not 
been  fufHciently  important  to  throw  any  percep- 
tible weight  into  the  fcale  of  their  externs^l 
commerce.  If  the  prefent  fuperiofity  of  their 
trade  be  founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  poA 
feilions,  it  muft  be  explained  by  their  acqui- 
fitions  in  the  Eaft.  The  conqueft  of  Tippoo 
Saib^  and  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fettlements, 
muft  be  made  to  account  for  the  whole^  or  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

But  it  is  Scarcely  poftible  that  the  efFe^s  of 
the  conqueft  of  the  Myfore  can  yet  be  felt ;  and 
whoever  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with  thefitu- 
ation  of  the*  Engliih  Eaft  India  Company,  will 
be  far  from  believing  that  conqueft  to  have 
made  any  material  addition  to  its  real  wealthy  or 
to  have  given  any  new  vigour  to  its  commerce. 
It  was  only  in  one  refpeil  valuable  to  the  pof- 
felTors  of  Bengal ;  it  added  (o  the  fecurity  of 
their  pofTeflSon.  Like  the  reft  of  her  dominions 
in  the  Eaft^  it  was  not  ufeful  to  Great  Britain 
as  an  immediate  fource  of  wealth,  but  as  aa 
additional  fecurity  to  that  exteniive  cotQmerce, 
which  is  one  of  the  fprings  of  England^s  great- 
nefs.  That  commerce  might  have  exifted.  with- 
out the  pofTeftion  of   thofe  immenie  regions; 

T 
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It  pofTeiflion  only  oecefiaiy,  becaufe  a  falfe  and 
barbarous  policy  has  potfoned  the  relationa  be^ 
tween  India  and  Europe ;  becaufe  the  founders 
of  all  European  eftabUnimcnts  there^  of  what- 
-^vcr  isation,  have  followed  no  other  maxima 
than  tbofe  of  force  and  oppreffion ;  and  becaufe 
an  unnatural  dominion  can  only  be  maintained 
by  uboatural  means*.  The  conqueft  of  tbe 
Myfore  is  therefore  of  little  or  no  weight  in 
'explanation  of  the  commercial  preponderance 
in  queftion. 

The  acquifilion  of  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  &c. 
is  more  intimately  conne6led  with  it.  But,  if 
we  condder  that  this  only  incneafed  the  Britifh 
commerce  in  one  refpedl,  which,  thou^  im- 
portant in  itfclf,  is  (compared  with  others) 
only  a  fecondary  branch  of  it,  we  ihall  be  cafiiy 
convinced  that  it  is  likewiie  infufficiettt  to  folve 
the  problem. 

The  preicnt  commercial  fuperiority  of  tbe 
Engliih  is  the  refult  of  two  principles  uncoo« 
nested  with  each  other.  The  one  of  thefe  ex- 
ited before  the  revolution;  the  other  owes  iits 
being  to  the  effeSs  of  the  rewlutioa  on  ^U  the 
other  commercial  ilates  of  Europe. 

*  Vide  Note  QLQt 

The 
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The  incomparable  aftivity  of  the  Englifti  na- 
.  tion,  the  extent  of  its  capital,  its  wonderful  im- 
provements in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  the  great 
expcrtnefs  of  its  navigators,  the  labours  of  a 
government  fiudious  of  its  real  inlerefts,  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  conflitution,  its  politi- 
cal and  individual  charadlcr ;  all  thefe  conftitutc 
the  firft  and  principal  bafis  of  the  afcendant  of 
its  foreign  commerce.  This  firft  and  chief  caufe 
is  entirely  independent  of  all  changes  or  revolu- 
tions in  the  reA  of  the  world.  It  was  already 
amply  dii^layed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war:  a  concatenation  of  circum- 
fiances  to  be  explained  in  another  place,  pre« 
vented  even  the  war  from  impeding  its  progrefs ; 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena in  the  hiAory  of  the  commerce  and  civili- 
.  ZBiion  of  nations. 

To  this  firff  conflituent  principle  of  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  a  fe- 
cond  has  been  added  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ; 
which,  however,  compared  to  the  former,  can 
only  be  called  a  negative  caufe.  The  nations 
which  formerly  divided  the  commerce  of .  the 
world  with  England,  were  reduced  to  impo- 
tence and  ina£livity,  by  a  feries  of  moft  de- 
plorably misfortunes.  The  once  fo  profperous 
France  beheld  the  ruin  of  faer  capital,  her  ma*- 
Y  z  nutai^ories. 
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iiuia<£lories,   her  indudry^   her  commerce^  and 
her  navigation^   amidft    the  convulsions  of   a 
ruinous  anarchy.   jDefolation  was  fpread  through 
her  colonies ;    St.  Domingo,  the  queen  of  the 
Antilles,  was  converted  into  an  abode  of  mifery, 
a  wildernefs  of  blood  and  ruin  !     Holland  was 
plunged  in  the  devouring  abyfi  of  an  inlatiable 
revolution  ;  the  fprings  of  her  trade  were  dried 
up ;  many  of  her  internal  relburces  were  anni- 
hilated ;    her  colonies  and*  fhipping  were  taken 
from  her.     One  of  thofe  unfortunate  contradic- 
tions, which  nothing  could  have  produced  but 
the  war  of  the  revolution^    compelled  the  mofl: 
powerful  ally  of  this  nation  to  take  an  a6live 
part  in  its  defiru6lio^,  to  perfecute  its  trade  in 
every  fea,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  its  moff  va- 
luable poffenions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
Spain,   to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  was  obliged  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  France ;  to  en- 
gage with  het  in  the  war  againft  England^  to 
participate  the  fufpenfion  of  her  commerce,  the 
infecurity  of  her  navigation,  the  exhauftion  of 
her  finances,  and  all  the  misfortunes  by  which 
France  was  for  a  time  firuck  out  of  the  lift  of 
commercial  nations.    The  maritime  ftates  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  above  all,  the  United  States  of 
America*^  made  up,  in  fome  refpeds,  for  the 

defe£lion 

*  T^e  extenfive  augmentation  of  the  trade  of  America 
during  this  war,  is  too  often  overlooked*    In  latter  years,  her 

advancement 
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defcftiop  of  France,  Holland,  and  jSpain  ;  but 
they  could  not  altogether  lupply  their  place  ; 
and  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  all  trans- 
European  commerce  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifli, 

Thus  gradually  arofe  what  is  now  called  the 
IBOnopply  of  the  colonial  trade.  The  intrinficy 
peculiar y  pofithe  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  which 
^xiiled  before  the  revolution,  and  had  already 
then  been  the  oqcaiioQ  of  fome  unjufl  and  n>ir-* 
taken  complaints,  was  the  firil  and  chief  four^^ 
oi  this  ponopoly.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  in- 
triqiiG  fuperiority  of  England's  indufiry,  all  thp 
maritime  dates  in  Europe,  their  commerce,  and 
their  colonies,  might  have  been  ruined,  without 
advancing  her  to  her  prefent  commercial  great nefs : 
but  poileiling  thofe  peculiar  advantages,  and>  ^t 
the  fame  time,  the  very  extraordinary  one  of  bcr 
ing  able  to  preferve  the  fource  and  foundation  of 
them,  even  in  the  midft  Qf  war,  England  remaine4 
alone  on  the  field  when  all  her  rivals  had  diiapr 
peared.  The  misfortunes  of  other  nations  were 
the  accidental  occaiion,  not  the  caufe,  of  a  greater, 

advancement  in  general  ppminerpe  has  ^vea  been  inpre  re- 
markable than  her  great  hpprovements  in  Tsany  other 
branches  of  public  wealth.  The  trade  of  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  has  been  earned  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  (he  will  fopn  be  a  forpiidable  riyal  of  £n|;kkad 
in  that  career. 

n  3  perhaps 


perhaps  only  more  evident,  diiplay  of  the  priiK- 
ciples  of  her  power. 

Suppofing  that  which  is  arbitrarily  and  abfurdly 

termed  monopoly  and  tyranny,  to  he  a  politive 

evil  /or  other  nations  (and  we  fhall  foon  inquire 

whether  it  really  is  fo),  it  would  nevertbelefs  fiill 

be  inequitable^  and  ridiculous  indeed,  to  treat 

this  monopoly  as  a  crime  of  the  Englilh  people  ; 

las  injufiice,  treachery,  and  ufurpation  on  the  part 

of  the  Britilh  government.    The  firft  principle 

of  the  Btitifh  commercial  afcendant,  the  true  and 

ilbmediate  caufe  of  it,  will  furcly  not  be  a  fubjesft 

of  ferious  reproach  to  the  nation  which  thereby 

acquired  fuch  advantages,  or  to  the  government 

that  cheriflied  and  encouraged  it :  and  England 

can  never  be  made  refponfible  for  the  ftcondi 

^Mch  was  only  the  accidental  occafion  of  ex* 

tending,  or  at  leaft  of  manifefling  that  long  de*- 

termined  fuperiority.     England  neither  defiled 

nor  cflfedled  the  French  revolution,  nor  the  hor* 

ixirs  of  her  internal  convuliions,  nor  tha  ruin  of 

the  French  colonies,  nor  the  fubver£on  of  the 

tateconftitutionof  Holland,  nor  the  alliance  be* 

tween  Spain  and  France.     To  what  is  called  the 

nipnopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  Ihe 

only  contributed  that  part  for  which  nobody  can 

nproach  h^x ;  the  xcft  was  accompli fhed  by  cir* 

tamftances  which  England  could  neither  forefee^ 

nor  diredt,  nor  avert. 

"   *  Put 
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.  fiat  io^onfer  to  judge  hoir  far  England's  mono* 
poly  of'  c6\oniaA  produte  is  really  prqudicial  to 
other  naiibnsy  we  tnuft  carefully  difiioguifli  it^ 
€i^h&$  on  the  ooihmercial  ftates,  from  its  conle« 
^fueiiocs  to  the  cooiifuming  part  of  Europe  only. 
I  » 

•  The  naitions  aSively  engaged  in  the  colonial 
fttade  before  the  revoltition,  are  neceffarily  iiif^ 
fercrs  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  their  induftry,  is  en- 
tirdy  cut  off;  and  many  others,  naxsc  or  lefs 
c6niic(£):ed  with  it^  are  confideraUy  Araitened; 
The  fudden  deftrudlioa  of  their  colonial  fyflemt, 
not  only  afieiSled  their  foreign  commerce  and  imsr 
vigattont'but  was  a  ievere  check  upon  their  intei^ 
Hal  BQangfadlures,  and  the  circulation  of  money ; 
it  diminiihed  all  the  fources  of  private  wealthy 
and  many  of  the  fprings  of  public  power.  To 
them  the  prefent  flate  of  things  is  a  ferious,  im^ 
portant,  and,  in  fome  refpedis,  an  irreparable 
fiuafortune.  To  them  the  former  competition 
was  not  only  advantageous,  but  necefiary,  and 
to  them  it  may  well  be  permitted  to  reprefent  the 
re-eftftblifhment  of  that  competition  as  an  o1h> 
je£k  of  the  &r&  and  greateft  importance. 

But  very  different  is  the  cafe  with  refpeift  to 

that  confiderable  part  of  Eurc^e— the  confomers 

only  of  colonial  produce.     Ail  that  immediately 

inierefis  thcfe  nations,  is  the  £aGility  of  pro- 

X  4  curiog 
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curing  thoiie  produ^ons  ^t  the  loweft  ptice^ 
In  itfelf^  it  is  indifferent  to  them  \iviietlier  tfa^ 
Baft  and  Weil  Indian  iettlemeoti,  ^itheir  eoti^ 
meroe  and  produce,  are  divided  among  man^^ 
or  confined  to  one  nation.  The  firft  id  only  acU 
vantageous  to  them  when  it  enfures  a  lower  price 
at  the  market ;  and  the  latter  is  only  prejudicial 
when  it  occalions  ap  arbitrary  rife  in  the  value  of 
the  produce. 

It  isratho:  generally  believed  in  Europe,  that 
&ofc  circumfiances  which  in  the  courie  of  the 
war  have  put  the  Englilh  in  excluiive  poifeffion 
t>f  the  colonial  trade,  have  at  the  fame  time  em* 
|>owered  that  nation  to  exercife  an  oppreffive 
sDionopoly  towards  the  reft  of  Europe  in  the  fiile 
of  that  produce.  This  opinion  was  probably 
created  by  the  declamations  of  thoie,  who  were 
infl^gated  againft  England  by  an  interefi  of  a 
difierent  nature-T—theWs  of  their  atSKve  part  ctf 
the  trade.  It  was  foftered  by  political  animofi- 
ties,  by  hoftile  prejudices  and  hoftile  artifices ; 
by  the  evident  and  uniforrn  bias  of  moft  of  the 
writers  of  thefe  tiipes,  and  by  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind.  This  opinion^  likewife, 
received  a  tinge  of  probability  from  the  extra- 
ordinary rife  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce, 
which  happened  at  the  very  time  when  that  pre- 
ponderance, or,  as  people  chqofe  to  call  it,  that 
defpotifm  of  theEngli^  was  eflabliftied;  and 
it  received  its  final  confirmation  from  the  ap« 

parently 
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parently:  infallible  oonclafions^  that*  as  ia  wj 
^pgle  u^rket  the  competitiQn  of  fellers  i;i  th« 
Ifteceifarjr  cnufe  of  chjsapnefs,  and  the  moQOpoly 
of  a  ^w,  the  qccaiion  of  the  revcrfe ;  fo  likewU9 
in  the  g^peral  noarket  of  Europe,  the  concutr 
lehce  of  felling  nations  xnufl.  diminiih  the  prices^ 
while  an  arbitrary  increafe  of  them  m«ft  inevi- 
tably, enfue  frpm  ft  oipnopfiily  \n  the  h9n4s  pf  o^p 

The  following  reafons  induce  me  to  regj^d  thi^ 
o^nkm  as  fallacioqs^  bpwpver  g^qera^l^it  mf 

r  •  ' 

t 

.  )n  the  firft  place^  I  cpncelve  it  to  be  impofliblq^ 
that  ^  whple  people  iho^uld  forip  fpch  an  agreement 
as  \y9uld  be  fibfolufiely  peceiTary  to  enable  them 
to  affix  an  fifbitrary  priqs  to  any  obje£):  of  their 
trade.  A  cpmn^rcial  natior^  is  only  {i  ntultitud^ 
pf  tradipg  ipdividifals  ;  9nd  each  of  thefe^  in  b^ 
traffic  witb  foreign  or  domefiip  purcbafers»  ob^s 
the  maxin)8  fuggeiled  by  his  own  imn^ediate  h^ 
fereft.  Every  inc^ividu^l  is  the  natural  compet^^ 
tpr  of  a|l  tbe  reft.  If  ap  hundred  peribns  in  oqe 
commercial  (iat$  v^ere  adually  to  confpire  toge- 
ther to  ellablifh  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  price  in 
every  marlpet^  there  would  always  be  fpiind  an 
bdndred  others^  who  would  be  willing,  fpr  tUe 
4ake  pf  a  ippre  extenfive  fale,  to  ponfipe  thei^- 
felves  to  a  fmaller  profit  ^  and  this  woul4  deftroy 

»  Vide  Note  RR. 
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the  efle^  of  fuch  monopoKzfmg  combioafloti^ 
and  tcttott  to  the  article  fo  anreafonaUy  rat£bd» 
k&  fitir  price-^tfae  original  rahie  of  the  produeei 
vith  the  charge  of  conveyance,  and  the  uftiat  ^o^ 
fit  of  the  trader.  That  any  ifionopoly  flioul^ 
enable  all  the  individaals  of  a  commercial  flAM 
fd  impofe  arbitrary  prices  upon  their  pnrchafdrs 
iii  Wery  market  of  Europe,  is  a  chtmexi  thai 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination.  -  ErM 
fuppoiing  the  government  of  a  commerdal  na- 
tion to  be  fo  blind  and  fenfele&^  as  to  pi)t  every 
t>t^eh  of  its  external  commerce  into  the  hanifc 
of  exclufive,  and  really  monopoHismg  cbm^ 
panies ;  even  in  this^  by  no  means  probable  cafe, 
the  fevoured  companies  wonld,  in  the  ett(I,  find 
it  impoilible  to  maintattt  an  arbitrary  pric^  in 
the  obje^  of  their  monopoly  *.  In  fuch  a*  cafif^ 
th(i'fj^ftem  of  fmugglmg  \i*oald  fooA  be  tiarrie4 
to  ftch  an  imnienfe  extent,  as  to  compel  thb 
ftionopolrfts  to  lowet  their  prices,  6r  to  forego 
iStiett  advantages  altogether.  My  dwn  bpmion, 
Supported  and  confinDfed  by  mooh  reflexion:  on 
iht  ibfajed^,  is,  that  in  the  inteirourik  among 
t^tibns  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  tadikd^ 
^ly,  in  the  ftriiSl  fenfe  of  the  word, 

idly.  The  gmat  rife  which  has  taken  phlte  in 
file  prices  of  all  Eaii:  and  Weft  Indian  prodooe, 
\irithin  the  lail  ten  years,  is  ^  fully  and  fotis^- 

*  Vide  Note  S  S. 
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torily  cacplAiilcdf  by  a  numSer  of  obrious  catrfes, 
as  to  invalidate  completely  the  aitumption  of  its 
having  been  effe^ed  by  a  national  monopcTy. 
If,  bcfides  the  conftant  and  neceflkry  advanoel^ 
itoent  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  provitfon*  (in^- 
eluding,  of  courfe,  trans-European  produce)  which 
lakes  place  in  the  ordinary  codffe  of  things,  wc 
coniider  the  extraordinary  circumfiances  whibh 
liate' tended,  fince  the  revolution  and  the  war,  to 
irifereaie  the  value  of  colonial  produce ;  if  we  conV 
fider  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  thb 
richefl:  colonies ;  the  ruin  of  induftry,  and  the 
deftri)6lion  of  capital  in  fo  many  of  the  fiates  of 
Europe,  and  the  effedt  of  thefe  misfortunes  lipdh 
theprodoAive  power  of  all  nations ;  if  we  con^ 
lider  the  dangers  of  navigation,  which  increa&  the 
price  t)f  infurance,  and  leflen  the  profits  of  thb 
merchant,  even  in  thp  mofl  powerful  maritime 
countries  ;  and  the  great  mais  of  real  fubftantial 
wealth  diverted  by  the  war  from  produdive  ob- 
}e6ts  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  affii<Sled 
Europe  :  all  thefe  circumftances  will  be  fufiident 
to  account  for  the  high  prices  of  colonial  produce 
as  their  natural  and  neceflHry  confequencet-^The 
prefent  profit  pf  the  Englilh  trader  on  the  fale 
of  this  produce,  is  certainly  no  greater  than  it 
ufed  it  to  be  twenty  years  ago :  there  is  even  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  it  is  lefs.  The  Weft  Indi^ 
fnerchants  of  X^ondon  have  twice  been  obliged, 
\fl  thp  CQHrfe  ojf  the  prefcpt  war,  to  apply  for  aC* 

i'  liftance 
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fiflance  to  ^beir  government,  which  adv^oced 
poniiderable  fuoiSj  to  relieve  their  prefling  difficql* 
ties.  The  Eaft  India  Company  has  rather  ^rddci) 
itp  its  debts  than  its  rlche3.  The  two  dailes,  there- 
fore^ which  muft  alone^  at  above  all  others^ 
have  prpfited  by  the  high  price  of  gaft  aad  Weft 
Jndi9  produce^  if  that  price  had  bo^n  di^afo} 
by  an  arbitrary  monopoly,  h^ve  \r\  reality  derived 
no  iUch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it,  and 
have,  perhaps,  found  it  4Wc4t  cycfl  tp  f(CWP 
their  pr^Jinary  gains, 

The  only  refpe6l  in  which  it  is  at  all  iiQpprt^qt 
to  the  confumei^,  whether  they  be  provided  wit^ 
colonial  produce  by  this  or  that  Europ^n  peoplp^ 
is  the  degree  of  indufiry  and  wealth  of  the  natiop 
they  have  to  deal  with.  Among  nations  equal  in 
other  refpeAs,  the  riched  ^nd  mod  induftrious 
will  always  fell  at  the  loweft  price.  For  the 
greater  the  capitals,  the  more  a£tive  the  in« 
duftry,  the  more  perfe6l  the  art  and  abjlity  em- 
ployed in  ^ny  bufinefs,  fo  much  the  more  pro- 
duftive  does  it  prove,  fo  much  the  more  fpeedy 
and  •ertain  the  refqlt,  fo  much  Icfs  exertion 
proportionably  devoted  to  it,  and  fo  much  left 
the  equivalent  required  from  the  confuracr. 
The  produdlions  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  are  fruits  of  the  na- 
vigation, the  capital,  the  labour,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nations  which  bring  them  thither.  In  all 
thefe  points  the  Britiih  people  Hands  unrivalled. 

No 
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No  nation  tan  procure^  tranfport^  and^  of  conr(e, 
fell  fo  cheap  as  the  Englifh.  As  far  as  others 
pollefs  not  (he  fame  advantages  and  refourccs  to 
enable  them  to  fell  at  the  fame  prices^  and  as 
long  as  they  continue  incapable  of  fo  doing ;  Co 
far  and  fo  long  muft  the  commercial  predomi* 
nance  of  the  Englifh,  or  what  is  improperly 
termed  their  commercial  monopoly,  remain  a 
manifeil  advantage  to  the  confumer,  in  every 
part  of  Europe*.  This  appears  to  me  fo  clearly 
founded  upon  the  iimpleft  principles  of  political 
economy^  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  the 
moA  prejudiced  fophiflry  will  be  able  to  oppofe 
to  it. 

Thus  have  we  analyzed  the  fecond  charge 
againft  England^  the  accufation  of  monopoly ; 
and  we  find, 

ift.  That  before  the  French  revolution,  Eng- 
land was  fo  far  from  poffefling  exclufive  domt- 
Xklon  in  America  or  the  Indies,  that  fhe  did  not 
even  preponderate  in  the  Weft  Indies  or  on  the 
adjoining  continent ;  while  in  the  Eaft  fhe  was 
nearly  balanced  by  the  Butch,  French,  Portu- 
guefe^  Danes,  &c.  who  all  of  them  held  more 
or  lefs  confiderable  poflefiions  there. 

♦VidcNotiTT. 

2dly, 
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idly.  Since  the  revolutioo  in  France  and 
Holland,  the  territorial  (kwiiuoiaB  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  extended  io  every  part  of  the 
globe ;  in  the  Eaft  Indies  almoft  to  exclufive  fo- 
▼erdgnly ;  but,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  not  even 
to  preponderance*  How  majoy  of  thele  additions 
will  be  permanent,  remains  yet  to  be  decided  by 
the  enfuing  peace. 

3dly,  But  neither  the  territorial  poilellions  of 
the  £ngti{h  before  the  revolution,  nor  their  cot^* 
queftft  during  the  war,  ^re  fuffici^t  to  account 
for  the  extent  of  their  almoft  excluiive  commerce 
in  Eafl  and  Weft  India  produce.  This  muft  be 
referred  to  other  caufcs,  among  which  fome  arc 
peculiar  advantages  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
make  a  fubje<St  of  reproach  to  England ;  others 
are  diforders  and  calamities  which  England  in 
no  wife  occafioned,  and  from  which  fhe  derived 
an  tccid^ntal  be^iefit  too  deady  purdiafed  on 
another  fide. 

4thly^  Her  monopoly  of  trans-European  pro- 
du<£iiops,  fq  far  as  it  exifls,  is  only  immediately 
prejudicial  to  thofc  nations  who  fonuerly  took 
an  adlive  part  in  general  comnierce^  To  all  the 
reft,  to  the  great  mals  of  mere  confumers,  it 
could  only  be  hurtful  if  the  prices  of  thofe 
produdlions  were  thereby    coflifiderably  raifed. 
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Since  this  neither  i$^  nor  can  be  the  cafe ;  fiocc^ 
junder  the  prefeat  circumfiances,  the  Engliih 
fire  the  people  from  whom  "the  confumer  may 
expert  the  moft  moderate  price ;  this  fo  much 
ilecried  monopoly  of  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com- 
merce^ which  at  all  events  would  be  a  mattejr 
of  indifference^  is  now  even  an  advantage  to 
him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  tp  aflert^  that  it  is  unim* 
portant  to  Europe  whether  France^  Spaln^  Hol- 
land^ and  every  other  ftate  whofe  induftry  has 
been  fettered  or  impeded  by  the  revolution  or 
the  w^r^  fhall  recover  the  ufe  and  polTefEon  of 
their  former  ftrength^  or  continue  to  languifh 
in  that  inadtivity  to  which  their  prefent  flate 
condemns  them.  The  true  intereft  of  Europe 
confifts  in  the  greateft  poffible  profperity  of 
every  one  of  its  component  parts,  and  the 
higheft  pofllble  degree  of  wealth  in  all  agri* 
cultural,  manufaduring,  and  commercial  na- 
tions* It  requires  likewife,  and'  muft,  under 
every  pofiible  circumflancc,  require  that  every 
nation  fhould  poflelS  that  Iharc  (and,  if  jpoHiblc, 
neither  more  nor  lefs)  of  the  mais  ot  general 
wealth,  including  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com- 
merce and  produce,  which  belongs  to  its  particu- 
lar fituation,  the  nature  of  its  induftry,  its  dif- 
pofition  and  capacity ;  and  which  is  neceflary  for 
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tlie  divctdpemcnt  ttf  its  various  produiftivd 
))6wers.  In  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
philanthropic  cofmopolite^  hut  the  enlighteadl 
flatefman,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  political  economy^  will  deiire  that 
every  country,  qualified  for  maritime  purfoitst, 
may  enjoy  its  due  proportion  of  trans- European 
commerce  and  dominion.  But  we  muft  not 
confound  this  juil  and  liberal  policy  with  the 
falfe  though  common  views,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  complaints  againfl  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  Eilgland.  '  This  en- 
larged confideration  of  the  fubje<^  is  unknown 
to  thole  who  join  in  thofe  complaints :  were  it 
generally  underflood,  the  declamations  againft 
England  would  long  fince  have  been  iilenced. 

III.  Of  the  Monopoly  of  EngJi/h  ManufaSures.  ^ 

The  colonial  trade  of  the  Englifh,  notwith* 
ilanding  its  magnitude,  is  only  a  fecondary  ob- 
je<5l  in  the  general  mafs  of  Britifh  induflry. 
Its  own  manufactures  are  by  far  the  moft  fruit- 
ful  fotfrce  of  that  part  of  the  power  and  riches 
of  this  nation  which  is  derived  from  commerce* 

After  having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh^  and  to  fhow  with  bow  little  jujftice  the 
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commercial  fbpdriorit^  bf  Cri^tBrftftift  Mn^ill 
that  tefpeft  fee  tertaed  tyrannically  opprelliv^; 
or  eVeti  pi^vidiciBl  to  bfter  n&tionb  i  I  tiatt 
only  now  to  examine  whether  (hdi  dompkintl 
kte  better  f6iiiided  when  applied  to  the  dealings 
Of  the  Englilh  In  'thtfir  own  ttiafidfaa-dfe^ 

The  Author  d(  thb  Eidide  Ja  France,  aM  a 
thotifarfd  Wrlt^  bdld^,  haye  dbfbribed;  tht 
^refeitence  obtained  by  the  Erigliih  manufadiures 
in  eveiy  ibarket  of  Earope,  ab  ati  infi]ii^)ortable 
yokel,  a^ainHll  and  hnmitiating  ferritude  to  aU 
blher  nation^.  It  is  only  by  (he  impo^erifliibexit 
loir  Europe^  iky  they,  that  EngUn^  rifis  to  a^ 
iinnatilrai  degtee  df  wealth ;  ad  this  wealth  ilK 
et^ea&s,  the  power  is  likewife  augmented  c£ 
ikiaitening,  confirMng,  and  perpetuating  the 
^nihg  and  opptobriobs  fetters  in  which  all  go- 
vernments aiid  cobntriei(  lahguiih  ia  fael)p!efi 
ina6iiyity«  The  annihilation  of  independence 
III  induftry,  leads  to  the  defhruifllon  of  all  liberty : 
the  commercial  fovereignty  of  the  EqgUih  ii^ 
made  the  foundation  of  their  politTal  ddTppt- 
ifin;  and  EbgUnd  becomes  mote  itnd  more  the 
lav^ver  and  tynu&t  Of  EtuOpe.     , 

A  very  flight  exam;mtioaof  this  HQfayoor- 
able  piAure  is  fufficient  to  ihow,  that  thy 
frcfijnds  of  con^laint  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
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titt  m  inaiiy  re^pefts  cqiayocal,  wbitraty,  ab 
fiifd,  and  untenable.    The,  decided  and  almoft 
exclufiTC.  prefewnce  given;  to  E^glilh  maaufac- 
luKSi  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  if  not  the  eflfea 
of  compulfion^  but  of  choice ;  it  is  a  preference 
fteely  given,    continued,  .and  confinaod  j   for 
England  ,has  no  means    of    introducing    hcc 
produaions,  and  putting  thpttt^  off  by  force  in 
any  part  of  Europe.    Were  the  fucoeis  of  tbcfe 
produaiona  as.deftruaive  to  tbeiinduftry,'  and 
•as  conducive  to  the   degradation  and  depend- 
ance  of  all  other  countries  as   it  b  here  de- 
scribed, it  would  be  inipoffiblc  to.cpnceiye  why 
/o  many  nations  fiibmitted  to  »  yoke  they  might 
at  any  time  throw  off.    For,    fuppofing  obfti- 
nate  piqudioes,  <w  utoaccoantable  fafcination, 
to  poffefi  the  people,  would  not  thwr  govern- 
ments ufe  every  effort  to  bar  the  acccfs  of  this 
confuiung  polTon  to  ^bax  dominions  i 

■  The  force  of  thefe  arguments  muft  ftrike  the 
meaneft  capacity,  although  it  were  unable  to 
diftinguifh  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effeft  in  a 
great  regular  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
furprifmg  that  foch  obvious  coftflderatioiis 
ihonld  not  long  fince  have  deftroyed  all  the 
Ifimfy  tiffiies  of  fophiftry. 
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Upon  theiei  complamts  of  the.,  tyracinoi|sop^ 
Ipreilion  com^edled  with  the  indufiiy  of  the;  Bri<^ 
tiHi  natton,  it  naturally  occurs,  to  a(k,  .hqw  dpes 
this  induflry,  fo  detefled  aD4  sihhon;ed^  (his 
.pretended  caufe  of  fuch  misfortunes^  fuch  mifery 
•and  ruin  to  the  refi:  of  Europe,  how.  does  it 
..maintain  fo  peaceably  its  once  acquired  pre];cH 
gative  ?  Why  do  not  all  governments  and  in* 
dividuals  combine,  to  exclude  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  from  every  market ;  and 
thus  by  one  manly  effort  break  through  the 
fetters  that  encumber  them  ?  The  aqfwer  is 
obvious — ^their  interefl  forbids  it;  for  though 
they  have  no  diilin<St  conception*  of  the  nature 
of  that  intereft,  there  is  a  vague  (entiment  of 
advantage  which  impels  them  more  powerfully 
than  the  viiionary  hypothecs  of  prejudice  or 
ignorance.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  devclope 
this  vague  fentiment ; .  let  us  divefl  it  of  the 
obicurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

The  fuperiority  of  Creat  Britain  in  European 
manufadure,    like  her   afcendant    in  colonial . 
commerce,  is  founded  upon  two  diljinft  prin- 
ciples, one  poiitive  and  the  other  nejgative. 

,  The  fipft  is  the  intrinfie  excellence  of  the  pro- 
^udlions  of  her  indufiry ;  in  other  words,  the 
refult  of  the  peculiar  advantages  by  which  Eng* 
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-UtiAk  cabled,  with  lefs  dSbrHhan  other  na^ 
Hbns,  to  prepare  mancrfiiAares  of  eqiial  good* 
nds,  or  with  the  fitfiie  application  of  labour  to 
ddiyer  them  bettrt;  by  which  moms  fhe  briogs 
'her  articles  to  matlbrt  tt  a  lower  price  wh^ 
equally  good^  at  the  &me  price  wfaMcn  fuperior 
hi  quality,  and  rety  often  both  more  ^lerfed 
and  mote  cheap.  The  teaibn  of  this  intrinfic 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  Britilh  manufi^dares 
Is  obvious ;  it  is  owing  to  the  progrefs  of  eveiy 
'  art  among  the  Englifh,  to  the  extenfiTe  ufe  and 
improvement  of  machinery,  to  the  largenefs  of 
ihtUr  capitals^  4o  the  ingenuity  and  enterprifing 
fpitik  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  confe^nence  of  the 
charaAer  and  habits,  the  polity  end  coDAitutio& 
of  the  nation,  which  all  contribute  to  prodoec 
and  fecuce  tfaofe  adrantages. 

The  negative  principle  of  this  aicendant  is  tiie 
comparative  weaknefs  and  indolence  of  other 
nations,  their  ignorance  of  political  economy, 
their  negled  of  many  branches  of  Induftry,  and 
tiidur  neceflary  dependance  on  the  activity  of 
foreigners;  all,  more  or  leis,  confequences  of 
their  own  fiiults. 

The  demand  for  Britiih  manufa^uies  in  the 
.moft  cuHitated  countries  of  Europe,  and  among 
nations  vrHdk  hafc  likewife  carried  induHry  to 
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of  the  pofitiye  foperiority  of  that*,o£  thp  E^gT 
liih.    It  is  by  that  alone  they  have  acquired, 
aodndo  Aill  letaiii)  the-  inarbetS'Of-  Geirawiiiyt  /of 
mofl:  pf.  the  northecQ  ft^wers^ .  and  qjf  j^fapm> 
before  ^p4«  finoe  the  revolfitioo* 

Uponi  this,  which  I /have  called  tlfo  negflftiyew 
fuperiority  of  the  Eogliih^,  is  ipuq^ed.  tbetaT* 
cendajat  of  their  indafiry/ior  Portug^U,  aod-jaaore. 
efpecially  in'Rufiia^  It  ia  not -merely,  in  the 
ihape  of  commercial  intercourie  that  it  prevails  f 
in  thoie  countries ;  it  is  there  internally  produc* 
live.  There  Britiih  adventurers,  with  British 
capital  and  Britifb  labour^  engage  in  the  domef* 
tic  trade,  and  develope  the  interior  refources  of 
the  country/,  there  they  efiabliili  manufatSlories^ 
on  their  o^n  accoynt.  RuiHa  and  Portugal 
would  not,  however,  exclude  the  Engliih  from 
their  markets  by  the  mere  improvement  of  their 
native  induftry j  for  were  they,  as  highly  culti-. 
vated  as  France  and  Germany,  they  would'  flill, 
like  France  and  Germany,  prefer  the  produce 
of  Bntiih  l^boor  even  to  their  own,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  excluf^ve 
prevalence  of  the  manufa^ures,  and  dired  in-* 
terference  of  the  merchants  of  England,  in  the 
interior  of  thofe  countries :  this  multiplicatioa 
^f  their  natmal  advantages  can  only  proceed 
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from  particular  dcfedls  6f  conftituHon  or  errors 
of  goTcnmieAt. 

As  far  as  tlie  predomiaaiice  of  Britifh  manut* 
failures  ft  a  tioniequeiiee  of  real^  intrinfic  ex« 
oellence  and  comparative  cheapneft^  it  is  tlearly 
a  pofitive  advantage  to  every  nation^  and  to  civil 
ibciety  in  general,  as  well  as  to  England.  It  is 
the  intereft  of  every  individual  in  Europb  to 
procure  the  commodities  he  wants  ftdm  the 
quarter  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  once  the 

beft  and  the  cheapell« 

» «       •  *  '  * 

*  It  is  every  man's  iritercft  (which  no  one  will 
miftake  if  left  to  himfelf)  to  purch^fe  articles  o( 
merchandife  at  a  lower  price  in  another  country, 
rather  than  pay  dearer  for  the  fame  produflions* 
at  home  ;  and  the  advantage  is  immenfe  when 
he  can  procure  them  at  once  better  and  cheaper 
from  a  foreigner  than  from  his  own  countryinen. 
The  gains  of  all  the  individuals  cdnflitute,  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  community.  The  'true 
intereft  of  a  nation  is  always  to  fupply  its  feveral 
wants  by  the  fmallefi  poffible  expenfe  of  labour 
and  capital.  The  greater  its  economy  in  the(e 
refpeds,  the  more  wants  will  it  be  able  to  la- 
tisfy,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  furplus  to  be 
applied  in  augmentation  of  its  pofitive  wealth, 
and  towards  the  furtherance  of  its  produdive 
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powers.  W^eh  the  foreign 'conittte^c^  Of  a  na*  * 
tipn  18  governqd 't)y  theie  principles*  (and  tbejr;* 
are  Its  only  grpuridworlc'  in'  tne  natural  cptiflll' 
o(  things),  it  is^  always  benefidal  and  nro-"'- 
diiijljvc.  The  '  iptercft  of  .  particular  clilTfeS '  ^ 
may  fometimes  be  at, Variance  Withf  thetti;  but : 
thc**advantag6  of  the' whole  (eV6n  of  theindi^^' 
viduals  of  thofe  very  clafles,  when  confideredas'^ 
a  part  of  the  ge^ewl  mafs)  is  infeparably  con- 
nested  with  them^  Manufofturcrs  and  tradef- 
n^n,  and  ftatefmien  who  believe  them,  m'ay  ""* 
continue  to  ijnagipe  J^at  a  natioti'  is'  impb-  ' 
vejriihed  by  receiving  the  nianufadtures  of  anor  ^ 
ther ;  but  unprejudiced  fenfe  will  ftifpeiSt  (arid  si';' 
tryic  knowledge  of  the  fources  of/^eiieral  wealth*' 
win  .confirm  it),  4hat  e^ety  bVaiieH V  t^de,  'tt'^ 
it  where  it  will,  i^ produced* fey  ati  aflual "itfi- '^ 
provemept  of  huipan  induflryi  is  beneficial  to  I 
every  nation  concerned,  as  well  to  (he  'piur-  ' 
chafers  as  the  Tellers.  Maqufa^turets  and  ^ 
tradefmen,  and  ftatefoien  influenced  by  them,  ' 
fifft  raiftd  the  'prefent  clamour  about  thedc-'"^ 
pendapce  of  Europe  and  the  afcendant  of  erf-  *^ 
fifh  induftry  ;  the  political  cheihics  of  England^ 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  a  clamour  lb  wcl-  ' 
come  \o  them ;  what  thofe  had  only  termc^  - 
dependance,  thefe  inveighed  agafnft  as  an  into-  * 
leiabte  yoke;  what  thofe  only  deplored  us iila-^^' 
ment?iblp  cpror,  theffc  writers  defcribed.^s  the  ' 
?4  la^ 


lanoe^ produced.  tbefeabfqrcl\ties,; .  prejudice  and 
fi:^u4  diifeminatd^  them:  an^^  ith^  iparcityof 
jufi  ideas  ooqcerpjiog^the  tr^i^^  [po^iples  of  W 
litical  economy^  bas^  tender^  igpacance^  andr 
p^ffion  triomj^ant.ip  an  agp.  fo  e^Iigbtenefl  iii 
other  rel^£U>  and  fo  ju^ly  ^rpqd  of  its  at* 
tainments. 

As,  far  as  the  fuperiority  of  Britifh  indu^.  is 

a^^i^ly  foui^ded  on  the  weakneis  or  n^gligpnco^ 

of  other  nsitiipAs,  op  the  errors  of  their  pDlitical^ 

or^coiercantile  fyftem ;  fo  £i|  does  U  reft  upo^a 

csyile^  not  onlv  detrimental  to  thecouptifies  it 

d^fLCC^y  but  prejudicial  in  its.  e^edls  to  cyoy  ^ 

na^tjon,  and.  to  all  civil  fopiety^:  ,f(^r  the^intere^. 

of  tl^e  whole  rcqputr^s  the  uti;iiofl:r:po)()[ible  im«^ 

provement  of  tbepowcfrs ^an^  refour^es  of  every 

natlop.    If  Ruilia  and  Portugal  OTnploy  Engliflt 

capitals  and  Engliih  hands   in    tneir  internal 

manufactures,  it  is  a  prpof  of  fotue  great  defeft  - 

uthefyflem  of  their  dorQcflic  indullcy.  or  an 

abfokite  faultinefs  in    their  political  conftilhir 

tions.    To  fu^ply   the  one^   or  to  arn^'n^  the 

otjier^  would  not  ot|Jy  be  benef|<^alJo  tb9fe  iow 

mediately  concerned ;  but  eve^  nation  in  Eci- 

rope  would^  feel  the  advantage,  in  as  much  .as  ^ 

tbc^  ia  a  gf^neral  com^exioi^  between,  tl^.pc^)!- 

dt^^ve  powers  q£^  the  w^dc;* 

But 


But  untQ  fo^h  radiod  ani^^ipeots  fhall  tak<(^ 
pl[ace,   it  18  a.  clear  and,  undemable.  ad  vantage' 
not  only  to    th.oie  countries   that  employ,  the^ 
lalk^iir  and  capitaK  of.  firangers,^  but   to  tfae^ 
whole  iyftem  oi[  E^ropean  induftry,  that  the 
inc^na  apdr^^        of  Ehglain)  flioqid  fdppljt 
tlie  deficiency  qf  others.    It  would  be  a  n;»uch^ 
greater  misCi^une.if  tho((x  fields  ^f  human  in* 
duftry  which  ate,  now  cuUivated;  and  enlivenf^d^ 
by.  Britiih  i^ill  and  capital,  were  to  re^nain  wafle 
a^d.upixrodudUve.    lliat  would  be  a  pof^tive^ 
the  pre^nt  is  only  a  relative  evil ;  is  only  fuch 
as  &r  as  it  proceed  froQi  a  llate^of  things  that' 
is  itfelf  eyil ;  in  every  other  ienfe.  it^is  an  ad*^ ' 


This  an^lyfis.will  enable  us  eaflly  to  deter* 
mine  how  &r  th^  complaints  againft  the  afcend* 
ant  of  Britidi.  influfiry  are  well  or  ill  founded' 
00  the  one^haqdj  ai^d,  on  the  other,  how  far 
the  means  by  which  it.  appears  poilibl^  to  con« 
trovert  this  fupctumty,  are  ialutary  or  perni- 
cious.^ 

Thefe  complaints,  as  &r  as  they  relate  to  the 
£iulty  inaftivity,  the  weakneis,  and  bad  adrni* 
niftration  of  the  countries  which  England  has 
made  tpbutary  to  her  indufiry,  are  in  a  certain 
degree  well  founded ;  while  on  the  other  hand 

they 
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Ihcy  arc  ill  underftoo^  iii  many  refpcdls,  and  at 
all  ^events  highly  uiijujrf  when  made  matter  of 
accufetion   againft   England.     They  arc  well 
founded  ais  lar  as  that  intriniip  mferiority  which 
prevents  a  people  from  cultivating  its  peculiar 
rdfcrtitces,  betrays  a'^defeftive  or  mi(guidcd  na-» 
tional  econoipy, ,  which  muft  always  be  a  real 
njisfortune  :,  they  are  ill  underfiood^  fo  far  as,  in, 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things,'  the  accefljcui  pif  foreign". 
induAry  is  the  only  fuccedaheum,  and  of  courfe 
muft  be  an  advantage  even  to ^  the  nation  that. 
iK^nts  the  aliiiiance;  they  are  unju^  as  charges 
aga^p^  Elngl^nc)^  becaufe  England  can  never  be  . 
made  refponfible  for  the  bafbarifm^  the  Indo^* 
knee,  the  unfkHfulnefs,  the  natural  difficulties^ 
or  the  b^d  ^mioiAration   of  other, countries; 
becaufe  England  (90  pever  be  blamed  for  pro*  . 
£ting,  to  the  utmoft,   \n  every  lawful  manner^ 
by  her  arts,  her  iqduftry,   and  fpirit  of  entcr- 
prife,  whenever  fhe  finds  a  field  for  them ;  and 
becaufe  this  modfc  qf  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
indufiry  in  bne  country  by  its  .abundance  in 
another,   is  not  only  beneficial  to  t^e  nation^ 
receiving  the  s^lfifiance,  but  evidently  advaqt^-i 
gcous  to  di}}. 

.But  when  tbefe  ccxnplaints  are  grounded 
upon  the  intrinfic  m^its  of  England's  fuperior 
iudufiry,  they  are  npt  only  extremely  unjuft, 

but 
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but  in  t^c  bJglieft  degree  abfurd.  The  peculiar 
c5ccellence  of  Great  Britain  in  this  rerpe6t,  is  a 
general  advantage  to  all  natioh^^  if  meafured 
by  the  true  principles  of  political  Cfpnofaj.    ,, 

All  Europe  is  extremely  intereftcd  in  the  ex- 
Iftence  of  a  people  among  whom  induAry  and 
Jfagenuity  have  beien  carried  to  fo  wonderful  an 
extent ;  by  whom  numerous  objects  of  general 
confumptlon  are  provided  comparatively  cheap 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  whofe  aftonifhing 
^U^ivity  affords  a  firiking,  and  not  always  fruit- 
.iels  example  to  other  countries.  The  comiper- 
cial  greatnefs  of  England  isj  in  all  thefe  im- 
portant refpedls,  a  manifeft  advantage  to  £u- 
rbpc.  How  could  it,  on  thefe  very  grounds,  be 
made  a  fubjedl  of  complaint?  By  the  fame 
rules  we  may  judge  of  the  fituefs  or  unworthi* 
nefs  of  any  method  that  could  be  adopted  for 
reducing  the  prcfent  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

'  Every  indire6l  diminution  of  this  fuperiority, 
by  promoting  indufiry  in  thofe  nations  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  wanting,  muil  contribute,  not 
only  to  the  proljperity  of  the  flates  thus  ani- 
riiated,  but  to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe.  The 
Jofs  fuftained  by  England  in  confequence  of 
^ch  a  diminution  of  her  commercial  and  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  fupeciiwityi    would    be   only   a^i:entf, 
while  the  benefit  acqruiDg  to  the  reft  would  bo 
nal.aud  eir^ptUU 

Erery  dire£l  diininuti6n  of  this  afcendant  of 
Great  Britain,, by  ppiiUvely  reducing  her  pso* 
dpi^ive  ftrengthj  would  be  prgudicia]!^  not  onhfr 
to  Englapd,  but  to.  the.g$neral  welfare  of  £u«: 
rppe.  The  advantage  fo  other  nations,  of  Tucb,^ 
a  diminution,  would-be  merely  apparen^t^whilo^ 
the  lo&  fuAained  by  EngUnd^  and  aU  coupliiea. 
at  oQjQe^  would  be  r^  and  oiTentiaL 

The  utmoil  poflibleiiqipfovement  of  the  pro** 
dudiye  powers  of  every^  nation  j  the  utmoit 
ppfiible  extenlion  of  the  riche$>  arts,  and  19-^ 
duftry  of  each  i  is.tbe^real  intereft  oC  the  whole' 
of  Europe*  If.  thofe  who  hitherto  have  em- 
ployed the.men  apd  money  of  oth<5r  countries  tQ 
cultiy^te  their  natural  lefQurces,  would  now 
apply  their  own  activity  to  the  fame  obje<9s,  the 
happy  change  would  be  the  occaiion  of  a  pofi«* 
tive  increase  of  the  general  produce  of  labour. 
For  the  fum  of  foreign  induftry,  formerly  em^^, 
ployed  on  what  they  would  now  themfelves.ac-. 
complifh,  would  not  be  loft  becaufe  deprived  X)C 
one  field  of  a<51ion  ;  it  would  explore  a  new.one^ 
and  there  difcover  oUier  fourcefli  of  wealth ;  it 
would  make  fome  further  {tddition  to  the  riches 

i  of   > 
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ot'the  world.  The  lofs  is  ihereforfe  onljr  apja* 
rent,  which  any  civilised  and  indi^rious'tunioh 
Tuftains  by  the  elevation  6f  others.  It  is  'the  in- 
'tereft  of 'England  as  wclj  aB  aJF'ltiftWpe  iJi  ge- 
neraly  that  induftry  and  wealth  Should  "be  in* 
cteafed  in  every  corner  oT  'the  jglobe  in  the 
hi^eft  poifible  degree.  It  is  not 'the  barbafi^Hi 
and  poverty  of  o&er  nations^  1)ut  iftieir  riches 
and  civilisation,  that  can  add.  to'ibe  wealth  of 
Britain.  If  England  were  actually  to  impede 
the  indufliy  of  other  countries  *by  force  ttr  fraud, 
ihe  would  deferve  ievery  reproach  tliat  could  he 
lieaped  upon  an  opprefibr ;  then^  but  only  then, 
would  ihe  fiand  in  dired  oppdfitlon  to  the 
wllhes,  ^ndeavoprs,  rights,  and  ititerfefls  iDf  kll 
other  nations,  the  cGitttinbti  ttfiemy,  the  tyfabt, 
and  the  fcoarge  of  Europe. 

But  may  our  better  genius,  may  th6  diiftates 
of  true  political  econbfny  retrain  us  frotn  feek* 
ing  any  getieiral  advahtagb  in  the  immediate  de* 
gradation  of  Englahd-;  (tbihihch  in'^&Hed  polky, 
conceived  by  many  a  hatttfw  Wind  to  he  thfe 
height  of  wifdom !  To'weakTeh  Eflgknd  wodld 
he  to  weaken  Europfe*  Th6  rifches  and  iildiiftry 
of  that  nation  belotig  to  iiU  6theY  CoUhtfies. 
The  thirty  millions  of  mapufa6tures  which 
England  yearly  add?  to  the  commercial  ftdck  of 
"Clurope,  form  a  great  abd  itA|)ortailt  portion  6f 

'  the 
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the  wealth  of  nations.  Were  thefe  even  in  paft 
to  difappear,  what  would  become  of  the  very  ad- 
vantageous market  which  £ngland  prefents  to  alt 
the  natural  productions,  the  grain,  the  wine^^ 
the  metals,  the  wood,  &c.  of  the  continent  ? 
There  would  be  a  lofs  of  labour,  in  as  much  as 
a  greater  quantity  muft  then  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  ikme  ma(s  of  neceiTaries,  by  a  leis  per* 
fe6t  induflry.  The  acclivity  andinduftry  excited 
by  Britifh  capital  in  every  commercial  fpot,  and 
thence  difFufed  over  every  fea,  river,  and  province 
of  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  world,  would  be 
then  no  more.  Hence  a  moft  important  lofs, 
which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  prevent  or  re- 
medy* The  Ihort-lighted  jealoufy  of  a  manufac* 
turcr,  a  merchant,  or  the  iiatefman  who  adopts 
their  narrow  views,  may  graft  the  hope  of  its  own 
advantage  upon  the  projedl  of  humbling  £ng^ 

Jand ;  Europe  would  have  no  caufe  to  rejpice  if 
their  chimerical  hopes  were  even  realii^ed.  That 
change  is  reprefented  as  a  neceflary  ftep  towards 
a  general  emapcipation,  by  the  fophi(lical,  ene- 
mies of  England,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
b^  their  ignorant  and  credulous  followers :  but  a 

.due  CQnfideration  of  the  true  interefis  of  Europe 
will  fet  i|  io  a  very  di^rent  ligbt.   . 

The  Author  of  the  JB/^/  de  la  France  has  laid 
^owo  five  conditions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  as» 

the 


^en«cefiary  bsfis^of  the  (kliy:fr«nce  of  aii^DH^ 
'tions  froiD  the  hatod  fupeTiority  of  Gi^eat\^r|t«|i% 
%  atttoduig  J  to- thct  principles  above  exphipe^ 
ti^eihall  be^sj>le  to  jtfc^  with  fome  confidence^ 
how  farlhe  {AeafufeB  proppl^d  are^  fa theoifelves^ 
-defirable/or  adapted;  to  tl^^c  .objf^i^.  Hevcoi^ 
ceives  it  tobe  neceflarir;:     :      »».  .  .'i 

'  ifl.  That  the  war  be  terminated.  \, 

•flj^dlyi  ThaJ  the«  commercial  relations  of  the 
European  powers  be  rqgulated  by  better,  treatie^ 

3dly,  That  a  better  iyflem  be  founded  on  the 
treiaties^  that  ihall  hereafter  define  their  fevcral 
rights  and  obligations. 

4thly9  That  the  interior  adxhinifiratibn  of  every 
date  be  regulated  by  wifer  mas^ims^  and  upon 
better  principles.  /  ' 

5thly,  That  governments,  always  attentive  to 
the  progreis  and  revolutions  of  general  commerce^ 
ihould  proceed  accordingly  in  the  improvement  of 
their  political  relations. 

Thcfe  rules  of  reform  are  nbt  laid  down.with 
uncommon  perlpicuity  or  precifion ;  but  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  ealy  to  guefi  tbctt  meaning  and 
teodency. 

With 
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VhAk  Itei^ft  to  the  ftftofttHiib  of  pttM,  ft  h 
«tMiiin  beydhd  iM  d(mbt»  thit  a  ^nib  pieacb,  tteit 
is,  %  fedtifite  ftnd  perm^isent  plle»  if  tfudiir  tli^*|M^ 
ftiftcitctim(Hii!ic&'tt  cbuld  t^  ttftdnd^  Wdufd  dl 
ibhtiaUy  anheiidnile  th^coh^Hob  Of^vef^  DtiHott« 
9<xt  ihbuld  this  'ib  much  ddibed  peidfe  lead  td  the 
diminution  of  England*^  commercial  inpeAufniy^ 
or,  as  it  is  ib  often  called,  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  6rop  the  yoke  of  Biitain*s  tyranny ;  ihbuld 
foch  be  the  (pecific  object  of  the  new  fyfiem  of 
|)6litical  and  commercial  tfelktionk  t6  be  iefta- 
Wiftied  by  it ;  flfcn  its  x*ei9k  ifiuft  feithcr  be  ptt^ 
judicial  to  England  alone,  and  advantageous  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  only,  or  muft  at  lead  be  bene* 
ficial  to  England  Tn  a  lefs  degree  ihkn  to  other 
countries.    I  know  very  well  tha^  it  is  the  gehe* 
jal  opinion  that  the  prefent  war  has  been  a  iborce 
of  the  greateft  advantages  to  England ;  that  it  b 
almoft  necefTary  to  her  exigence,  and  that  the 
moment  of  its  termination  will  bring  with  it  the 
inevitable  fall  of  her  commercial  greatneis.   But, 
kawever  general  this  opinion  may  be,  it  is  a  groft 
tnd  unpardonable  error*.  I  ihall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  a  fucceeding  chaptbri  of  ej^ling  its 
whole  weakneis :  at  prefent  I  will  only  ailbrt,  as 
im  isMn^Vertiblc  tratl^  which  I  mean  to  j^rc 

.     *VMcMaieUU; 
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hereafter,  that  England  (excepting  all  unforeieen 
inisrortunes)^  far  from  being  lowered  by  the  peace, 
mafl»  in  the  moft  eflential  refpedls,  be  a  greater 
gainer  by  it  than  any  other  nation.  The  re-efla- 
bliihment  of  peace  will  therefore  either  make  no 
alteration  in  the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  certainly  not 
fuch  as  this  author,  who  fo  paffionately  inveig&s 
againft  them,  has  promifed  to  himfelf  and  the 
world. 

An  amendment  of  the  interior  adminiflration 
of  ievery  ftate,  a  wife  and  liberal  legiflation,  an 
increafed  attention  to  the  interefts  of  commerce 
and  induftry,  and  a  ftudious  improvement  of  the 
true  fources  of  the  wealth  of  nations  :  thefe  are 
propofals  of  reform  in  the  domeftic  iyftem  of 
Europe,  which  undoubtedly  defcrve  the  approba- 
tion of  every  refle<?ling  mind,  and  of  every  friend 
to  humanity.  Bleffed  be  the  government  that 
adopts  them  in  their  whole  extent !  Honour  and 
praife  to  every  writer  whofe  energetic  eloquence 
can  roufe  from  their  lethargic  indifference,  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  negledted  or  refufed  to  follow 
them  !  With  fuch  weapons,  but  with  fuch  only, 
may  Europe  combat  Great  Britain  !  The  refult 
of  the  cpntefl,  however,  will  not  fetisfy  the  de- 
teftable  defires  of  envy  ;  nor  the  foolifh  and  per- 

A  A  verfe. 
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vdrfe  tttpeAfttiotis  of  an  ignorant  mercantile  pc^ 
.  licy-^a  felf-deftroying  thirft  after  unattainable  ea- 
joyments^  The  rife  of  other  nations  to  greater 
perfetSlion  would  not  deilroy  the  oommerdal  fu-^ 
periority  of  England.  Erery  country  would  then 
feelits peculiar  advantages:  each  would  difplay 
its  powers  by  an  independent,  unreftrained,  and 
beneficial  adlivity,  in  the  order,  manner,  and  de* 
gree  prefcribed  by  its  nature  and  fituation.  The 
greatnefs  and  power  of  each  would  reft  upon  its 
own  ilrength,  and  upon  the  drength  and  profpe- 
rity  of  the  whole.  But  the  general  rife  of  Europe 
would  not  oocafion  the  fall  of  England*  It  woald 
then  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened  men, 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  thought  that  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  one  nation,  could  be  founded 
upon  the  poverty  ot  riches  of  another. 

Had  the  Author  of  the  JSto/Ji^  la  France  con- 
fined himfelf  to  fuch  proposals,  there  would  have 
been  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  juftnefs,  the  purity, 
the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  adhering  to  his 
falfe  premifes,  he  has  mixed  thefe  propofals  with 
others  more  doubtful  and  equivocal.  '^  The 
commercial  connexions  of  nations  are  to  be 
founded  upon  better  regulations ;"  ^*  Their  rights 
and  obligations  are  to  be  defined  by  better  trea*^ 
ties/*    Wherein  thefe  better  treaties  and  wifer 

combinations 
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oombitiatiops  aie  to  ^^fift^  F!^^*  totally  un^ 
e]q>laviod;  bgttbe  (Qcret|^aia^'ai^^  jtru^  charadlac 
of  bis  ptopoials  are  betrayed,  not  only  f>y  nuipe^ 
to^^  Pf^ttmolA  m  varip|J!8j3^8  ot  nis  W)rl^,  and 
tbe  ^epp^l  tendenpy  of  hU  politics,  but  jby  his 
cxplAnatidp  of  what  !be  tuipfeU' calls  tlib  moft^im* 
portant  article^  which  is  an  iftdefihed  recotai* 
mentation  of  a  new  politi^  &%^  ptcpn^erci^ 
reiatipns.  He  thmks  qbtKpg  more  is  frauim^l^ah 
H  ."  ftnglc  ray  of  lights  to  fhpvv  to  *^  few  princcsi 
4nd  their  minifters^  the  real  cauies  of  their.pofi^ 
tical  and  comia^rpial  d?f,^ndaQce^  and' the  triie 
principle  of  their  deliverance ;"  and  he  adds, 
*•  The  preient  ftatc  ^. Jhin^  might  be  imme- 
diately changed  by  the  energy  of  one  great  po  werj 
and  fbatf  power  is  FiL&]roa/'  • 

'       .      '     .        •  r 

FrMH  tbde  declfaifatioiys^  it  is  endwt  ,^  i^ 
tx)t  expeft  the  improvimeat  ofBuBs^aaHilo^ijil^ 
try,  the  defiveranbc  of  is^mmerce^  ih^jpw^Kmty 
and  independence  bf  att  i^adons^  eifhor 'i^bftr^jf 
or  prinoipally  >lroinid]idi*efoia]atioi»  o£i9trtt$t^ 
mifaiftWaitans,  the  frbedom  of  trader  H^  VSIgSfffStT 
ment  ofdomeiHa^kdityJorthe  wtldomc/jf  igwr^r 
ments.  Such  trtdy  rbenfeficLqA  wu^d  op«f;vt^ 
■flowlyy  at^  in  xtigaAaiXiT^gDdSb^ 
folution  of  a  few  princes^  or  the  ^austgf  of  «  fior 
gle  powqTi  may  inifamtly  ftheritbe^bqiAsQf  (jbtogSt 
A  Ai  and 


jin^  change  j^^  natute  of  all  rclafions.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  looks  to  fimp^  bold^  and  deciiive 
jpolitica^l  nR^^  the  deliver- 

ance of  Europe  VandtBa't  he  ^eks  to  exalt  France^ 
and  Eurc^,  eyent^ally!  y  itb  I'^r^hce,  by  weakcfn- 
inff  or  dei^royini;  the  foundation  of  6ritatrt*s  grcat- 
iief$2  j^^mep-ns  of  certaih  comhinations^ 'which  he 
jConccfus  (of  the  prefeht, /though  they  Are  cafily 
difcovercd/Hij  mvouritie  objcift  therefore  is,  thfc 
inmieiliate  degradation '  of  Engliaqd ;  which,  ac- 
^cording  to  the  principles  ^bpve  explained,  is  fuf- 
£cient Ip  wairi^apt  liis  c6ri^emnatipn. 


I  conceive  that  the  foregcung  obfervatiiG^  have 
nearly  fulfilled  the  objed  I  had  in  view.  My  de- 
•iign  wks  to  fedify  the  prevailing  ojHOion,  with 
TefpeA  to  the  diLUgers  and  erils  arifing  from  the 
commevcial  fuperiority  of  England.  I  flatter  my- 
fMl  fa&ve<fafiiciently  prdrod  that  neith^  the  ma^ 
-ritlbe  ftatiltes  of  Great  Britain  (I  fpeak  of  her 
tbmeftie  fegulations),  nor  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tifli  mon6|)6ly  of  colonial  produce,  nor  the  indtf- 
pntable  fiiperiorSty  of  her  manbfiEufbires,  afford  any 
real  or  jufteaufe^f  accu^ion  or  complaint  In 
tny  inquiry ;ioto  theib  complaints,  I  have  uni* 
ibrmlyadiiecGd  to. thoiib  principles^  which  every 
i  -i  enlightened 
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enligMcncd  mind  now  reyerences. with  unquali* 
jSed  sii&Dt  I  which  alone  can  lead  to  tbe.peifeo 
(ion  of  political  economy;  and  from  which  Eti- 
rope  ha$  to  expert  the  mpft  irtportant  improve- 
ments in  eyery.  branch  of  general  welfare..  On 
thefe  indffputable  principles^  it  is  evident  that 
what  the  ignorant  multitude^  infligated,  by  ibphif- 
tical  declaimcr?^  deoy  as  the  coiiunercial  tyranny, 
pf  the  Englifli^  is  in  reality  a  moft  /sffential  parf 
of  the  wealthy  ^n  a<^ive  principle  of  the  induf- 
try,  and  a  fruitful  fource  of  the  preieht  and  fu^^ 
ture  riches  of  all  nations ;  that  the  only  method 
of  diminifhing  the  fuperiority  of  Britifh  induftry, 
which  can  be  recommended  or  admitted,  is  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  fame  adli- 
vity  in  other  countries,  which  would  benefit  the 
whole  without  injuring  England ;  and  that  every 
project  for  actually  deftroying  the  foundations  of 
Britain's  power  and  commercial  greatneis,  by  di- 
TcA  and  violent  attempts  upon  it,  muft  ulti- 
mately prove  its  author  an  enemy  to  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  England's  com-r 
mercial  fyflem,  and  in  the  influence  of  that  iyftem 
upon  the  welfare  of  other  nations,  which  caq 
fupport  or  jufiify  the  heavy  charges  brought 
figainfl  her.  In  her  peaceful  relations,  we  iee 
A  A  3  her 


her  in  conilant  and  perfeiSl  harmbhy  with  the  do-* 
mefiic  interefls  of  the  foclal  fyftem  of  Europe, 
If  fhe  have  m  any  way  deferved  the  reproaches 
of  her  numerous  adverfaried,  the  csiixfe^  inu&  be 
fi>ught  in  other  relations ;  they  muft  be  founded 
CD  her  condu£l  in  \var>  towards  countries  not 
ijnmediately  engaged  in  it ;  and  on  the  abuie  of 
her  well-earned  fuperiorily  in  her  oppteffion  of 
the  weak.  How  far  th^  really  ftre  fo,  will  t^ 
diTpulTed  in  a  ie^uel  to  the  {ntfent  work. 


NOTE& 


NOTES, 


KQTE  A,  p.  6. 

JIN  the  language  pf  the  Germsinsi  which  is  charaAer- 
fzed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  minute  difcrimination  and 
.  f laborate  finalyfis  that  perystdes  their  phjlofophy,  the 
tenn  public  law  ha9  a  more  general  and  abftra&  fig- 
liificatioD  than  is  here  intppded  to  be  given  to  it.  la 
prder  to  avoid  ^1  ambiguity,  )  wil|  therefore  define  its 
xneaning  ip  the  prefent  work.  It  is  intended  to  repre* 
|eat  the  );^w  of  nations  in  itspradical,  and  not  in. its 
Ibeoretical;  or  what  is  commonly  called  its  natural 
feufe  ;  and  the  yvoxA^  federal JjJ^m  or  ^onftitutitHj  pMtical 
fyfim^  &c.  are  to  be  regarded  as  fignifying  the  fame 
thing  as  often  %s  they  occur  in  the  following  flieets.— > 

/LVTHOB.- 

The  above  note  is  flill  more  neceflary  to  an  Eoglifii 
than  a  German  reader;  for  without  it  there  would 
l>$  an  obffurity  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  p^fes  pervad* 
log  the  whole  work.  The  ttimfediral  anJUiuti^n  pro- 
perly fignifiesy  and  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  fuch  ^ 
league  between  independent  ftates^  as  formed  the  Swifs 
and  Dutch  republics  \  it  is  here  made  to  comprehepd  the 
ijrholc  fyfiom  of  political  rclatio^s^  and  the  ufages  which 

A  A  4  regulate 
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regulate  the  condu£k  of  ftates  in  their  tranfa&ions  with 
foreign  powers. 

The  Jus  gentium,  or  law  of  nations^  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  received^  is  compofed  of  a  traditional  andcuftoroarjTy 
as  well  as  a  pofitive  code.  But  the  political  writers  on 
the  part  of  France,  finding  the  doArines  of  all  the  great 
authors  of  the  laft^century,  fnore  fevourable  to  the  Bri- 
tifli,  than  to  their  own  fyftem,  have  lately  been  labour- 
ing with  conrummate  art,  to  fet  afide  their  authority, 
and  to  perfuade  mankind  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  any  law  of  nations  pot  ^xprefsly  eftabliihed  by 
treaty.— Trans, 

NOTE  P,  p.  26, 

TiiE  treaty  of  1756  has  been  a  favourite  topic  of  de^ 
clamation  for  all  the.decriers  of  the  old  political  fyftem, 
from  Favier  to  the  Author  of  ^  work,  intitled.  Coup  <t(Eil 
foli^iquifur  P Europe  (in  2  vols.  1800) ;  and  I  muft  con- 
fefs  it  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  writer  whofe 
work  is  now  before  me,  that,  fo  far  from  defcribing  that 
treaty  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  revolution,  he  has  not 
evrn  mentioned  i):  in  the  courfe  of  his  work.  His  filence 
induces  me  to  conclude  that  his  opinion  is  the  fame  as 
mine  on  that  bead* 

The  above  notp  was  written  before  I  had  feen  Scgur*s 
edition  of  Favier,  in  which  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  work.  I  think  this  is  the 
iiril  French  publication  in  which  the  treaty  of  1756  has 
been  reprefented  in  its  true  light,  fuch  as  it  mult' here- 
after 
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sfter  be  confidered  by  impartial  hiftory ;  and  it  could 
not  but  gratify  me  to  find  my  own  opinion  confirme4  by 
the  judgment  of  aftatefm$Hi  of  fuch  abilities  and  cxpe« 
rience  as  Segur^ 

NOTE  C  p.  43. 

If  bas  even  been  aflferted  that  the  difcovery  of  Amc^ 
rica  wpuld  haye  been  more  beneficial  to  Europe,  had  it 
been  deferred  to  a  later  period ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
inclined  to  ailent  to  that  opinion.  Had  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  been  prepared  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
"^orld,  by  ^  high  degree  of  civilization  at)d  induftry, 
ihe  woul4  neceflarily  have  derived  n^ore  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  valuable  connexions  and  extendve 
commerce  to  which  that  event  gave  rife*  The(b  new 
objeAs  of  induftry  would  then  have  prefented  themfelves 
in  their  natural  order,  which  has  now  been  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  inverted.  The  difcovery  of  America  waf 
the  occafion  of  a  revolution ;  and  every  revolutionary 
innovation  in  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  humanity,  is  more 
or  lefs  unfavourable  in  its  effe£ts.  We  muft  not,  how- 
ever, be  fo  unjuft  as  to  deny  that,  even  as  it  happened, 
that  great  event  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  focial  ex- 
iftpnce,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement 
^nd  welfare  of  ^urope* 

NOTE  I>,  p.  59. 

The  Author  is  pleafed  to  draw  acontrafi  between  the 
hiftory  of  tl^pfe  times  and  the  prefent ;  which  he  makes 
|he  foundation  of  a  bitter  cenfure  on  the  political  fy(|em 

of 
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of  Europe.  ^^  The  European  powers  then  coalelcecl,*^ 
fays  he,  *<  to  fupport  9  refointion  in  England,  tp  pre«, 
fenre  England  from  the  dangers  of  Catholicifm,  to  ad^ 
the  naval  power  of  Holland  and  Portugal  to  that  of 
£nglan4*  In  our  times  we  have  feen  a  condition  of  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  a  revcrfutioo  in  France,  to  maintain  th^ 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  and  to  cripple  the  Frencl^ 
navy»  in  order  to  render  her  incapable  of  coping  with 
England***  But  this  apparent  contradidlton  in  their 
maxims  and^conduA,  is  explained  by  the  uniformity  of 
their  motives,  under  clrcumfiances  of  quite  contrary 
nati^res.  The  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  was  con* 
fiftent  with  the  fecurity  of  Europe;  fo  that  foreign 
powers  were  impelled  by  the  ftrongeft  int^rcft  to  give  it 
every  poflible  furtherance,  whatever  might  be  their  opi- 
nions of  its  authors,  and  whatever  their  inclination^ 
or  averiion  to  the  vanquifhed  or  triumphant  party.  The 
French  revolution  in  the  year  1789,  or  rather  in  1791^ 
before  which  time  there  can  be  no  queftion  of  a  coali* 
tion  againft  it,  was  inimical  to  the  fecurity  of  Europe; 
and  had  there  been  no  other  motive  for  afierting  thecaufe 
of  monarchy  ;  had  moft  of  the  parties  to  the  coalition 
been  inclined  by  their  ordinary  interefts,  rather  to  de« 
£re  the  humiliation,  than  the  profperity  of  the  reigning 
houfe ;  yet  the  fame  intereft  which  united  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  againft  the  Stuarts  at  the  Englifli  revo- 
lution, compelled  the  whole  of  them  to  tak«  part  with 
the  BouKBONs  againft  the  revolution  in  France* 


NOTE 
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Fo&ElGVBlLt  muft  be  carefully  admpniilied  not  to 
rely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  authority  of  Mira* 
beau,  in  forming  their  ideas  of  the  Pfuffian  monarchy 
under  Frederick  IL  The  merit  of  h^s  ingenious  work, 
which  in  many  refpeds  ftill  defenres  great  praife,  is  much 
diminiihed  by  three  very  important  defeds.  ift.  The 
inaccuracy  and  incompletenefs  of  his  information  on 
many  heads ;  principally  owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  thp 
work  was  executed^  and  the  levity  of  M irabeau  in  truft* 
ingtomany  incompetent  coadjutors,  adly,  His  blind  at-» 
tachment  to  the  phjfiocratic/jifiem,  which  has  often  in* 
duced  him  to  pronounce  moil  unjufily  upon  eftabliiQi* 
ments  and  inftiflutions  not  according  with  that  fyftem« 
^dly.  That  it  was  written  for  the  times;  that  every 
part  of  it  was  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  mo* 
ment ;  that  it  was  made  fubfervient  to  a  favourite  theory^ 
and  publiihed  with  particular  views. 

NOTE  F,  p.  85. 

Calantx's  celebrated  work  (Difcrlzxiom geografica 
9poUtica  delU  SicllUJy  of  which  the  firft  part  appeared  in 
1788,  and  which  prefents  an  invaluable  colIe6tion  of 
in(lru£tive  obferv'ations  and  excellent  principles,  vX 
every  branch  of  political  economy,  was  written  under 
the  aufpiees  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  who  pro- 
vided the  Author  with  materials,  and  dedicated  to  the 
King.  Nor  was  Galanti  the  only  writer  who  was  openly 
encouraged  to  aflert  and  diiFufe  among  his  countrymen, 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  legiflation.    Ge- 

novefi 
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novefi  (who  may  in  fome  rcfpe£l  be  confidered  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  fchool^  Filangieri,  Melchior  Dcl- 
phicoy  Griipaldi,  and  ot|ier  philofophic  writers  at  Na* 
pies,  were  authors  of  fyftems  and  efTays  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  ingenious  of  the  French 
Encyclopaedifts.  The  literature  of  Italy^  during  twenty- 
years  before  the  revolution^  was  a  fplendid  commentary 
on  the  extraordinary  progrefs  of  the  fciencc  of  political 
economy  in  moil  of  the  Italian  dates. 

NOTE  G,  p.  92. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  judify  xh^fjiftemof 
partition ;  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  moft  odious  and  per- 
nicious events  of  the  eighteenth  century*  It  is  never** 
thelefs,  in  fome  refpe£ts,  a  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
balance  of  power,  and,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  a  proof 
of  a  more  benevolent  and  peaceable  fpirit  of  politics  in 
Europe.  The  fyftem  of  partition,  when  properly  con- 
fjdered,  though  it  be  more  repugnant  in  appearance,  is^ 
not  more  unjuft  in  reality,  than  the  numerous  wars  of 
conqueft  and  aggrandizement,  of  which  the  three  laft 
<;enturies  furnilh  fuch  a  pelancholy  hiftory.  The  idea 
of  aggrandizement  without  concjueft,  evidently  origi- 
nated from  two  chara^leriftic  principles  of  modern  poli- 
tics. It  fhowed,  ift.  That  no  fingle  ftate  could  en- 
gage in  plans  of  conqueft,  without  the  concurrence  of 
its  neighbpurs;  adly,  That  even  when  aggrandize- 
ment was  to  be  attempted  by  a  violation  of  juftice,  the 
way  of  negotiation  was  preferred  to  the  deftrufiive 
chance  of  war.  If  the  difproportion  between  Poland 
and  her  neighbours  had  been  as  great  ii^  the  fifteenth  or 

fixteentbj 
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•^fixtccnth,  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  centurjr ;  her  in- 
dependence would  have  been  equally  annihilated.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  fhe  would  then  have  been  ex* 
punged  from  the  lift  of  nations!  by  a  dreadful  war,  and 
would  have  probably  been  the  prey  of  a  fmgle  conque- 
ror;  whereas  flie  has  now  been  divided  by  an  arbitrary 
but  peaceful  treaty,  and  a  new  balance  of  power  has 
been  eftabliflied  upon  her  ruins. 

NOTE  H,  p.  97- 

Thb  Author  of  the  £tai  de  la  prance  has  dated  fome 
truths  on  thi^  head,  wMch  are  to  remarkable,  and  fo 
conducive  to  my  obje£b,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  them.  *'  France  has  never  been  conquered 
iince  the  irruption  of  the  Franks;  {he  has  alvy^ays  beca 
governed  by  a  common  fyfiem  of  legiflation,  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  her  provinces.  Her  fovereigns  have  given 
laws  to  almoft  every  civiliz^ed  people  ;  and  many  of  the 
European  thrones  have  been  filled  by  French  princes. 
•France,  fince  the  adoption  of  her  prefent  name,  has 
never  been  occupied  by  hoftile  armies  but  partially,  and 
for  a  Ihort  time.  Since  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Franks^ 
Jhe  has  never  obeyed  a  foreign  prince.  It  would  be 
,  difficult  to  cite  a  war  m  which  France  did  not  carry  the 
terror  of  her  arms  into  the  very  hpart  of  her  enemy*f 
dominions  :  all  the  victories  of  France  recorded  by  hif- 
.tory,  are  diftinguifhed  by  Spanifli,  Ital'ian,  or  German 
names.  Her  armies  returned  at  the  end  of  every  war  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  national  charader,  the 
integrity  of  her  provinces,  and  the  ineftimable  fyftem 

of 
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KOTE  I,  p.  115. 

I  WIX.L  not  ^Ireiiture  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of  thi 
4tfturbances  in  Holland^  or  touch  on  the  refpedive  pro^ 
tenfions  and  ref[^£Uve  errors  of  the  feveral  €idions ; 
but  1  have  a  general  obfervation  to  make  on  thofe  afiaiisi 
which  is  too  impartial  not  to  be  fubfcribed  to  by  all  par* 
ties^  whether  of  the  paft/  or  prefedt  time.     It  was  nei- 
ther the  jeftkfs  intrigyes  of  the  anti-Orange»  nor  the 
ufurpations  of  the  Orange  party,  that  formed  the  chief 
caafe  of  the  irreconcilable  difT^nfions  of  the  Datch^  the 
weaknefs  of  their  government^  add  the  gradual  decline 
of  their  former  gteatnefs :  they  were  owing  to  the  fun- 
damental^ perhaps  irremediable  errors  in  (he  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  ftate.     If  the  changes  introduced  by  Pruffia 
ind  England  in  1787,  could  have  effeded  a  permanent 
reform  of  that  conftitution  (which  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  tbaC  time  renders  very  doubtful}9 
they  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  Holland,  and 
even  France  would  perhaps  have  gained  more  by  that  re^ 
volution  in  the  end,  than  by  all  her  intrigues  with  the 
faAions  flic  fupported.    A  powerful  executive  govem- 
xhent,  an  effe<5live  Stadtholder,  would  certainly  have  ren- 
dered more  eflential  fervice  to  the  ftate,  than  a  prince  con^ 
fined  and  impeded  in  all  his  movements,  pofleffing  one 
day  the  authority  of  a  king,  add  another,  fcarcely  that 
of  a  burgomafter.    If  this  would  have  been  the  real  in** 
tercft  of  Holland,  it  muft  have  been  that  of  her  allies 
likewife ;  for  an  influence  that  is  only  founded  on  a  con^ 

tinuance 


linttafice  of  the  weafcneft  and  diftraAidtu  of  the  countt]f 
tiiCended  to-be  benefited,  can  tiever  be  for  the  advaotage 
of  the  power  tfiat  feeks  to  efiablifh  it.  Such  was  always 
the  influence  of  France  in  Holland.  'Upon  the  pria- 
ciples  piQrfued  by  France,  there  was  no  chance  of  reco- 
Tcry  from  the  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  ia«* 
talved ;  had  Ihe  fucceeded  in  aboliihing  the  SudihoIder« 
fiiip,  th^  feoavery  would  have  been  equally  diftant* 
'The  rcvotetioa  of  1787  opened  at  leaft  a  door  to  it; 
and  thovgh  in  itfelf  it  were  only  the  work  of  interefi  or 
pafion^  yet  a  confiderate  and  comprehenfive  policy 
woddv  ^Ctt  ia  the  fituation  of  France,  have  encou^ 
n^edic 

NOTE  K,  p.  118. 

One  of  the  greateft  authorities  among  the  political 
writers  of  France,  has  lately  given  a  very  decided  opi* 
nion  againft  fo  much  of  the  above  reafontng  as  relates  to 
that  country.  Thefe  are  the  remarkable  words  of  Segur : 
<^  1  am  perfuaded  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
French  monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  conflder- 
ation,  than  in  the  years  between  1783  and  1787;  that 
is,  from  the  peace  which  concluded  the  American  war, 
.till  the  revolution  in  Holland/'  Politique  de  tous  Us  Ca- 
Kniis  Ji  P Europe  (par  Favier)^  augmentee  de  Notes ,  isfc. 
Jar  Z*  P«  Segur,  voL  ii.  p.  97. 

NOTE  L,  p.  119: 

The  war  for  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Spafci  was 
a  ftriklng  progftbat  the  trac  theory  of  the  federal  con- 
ftitutlon  had  already  attained  to  great  maturity.    It  was 

not 
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not  tlie  trifling  anecdote  of  the  Datchefs  of  Marlbd^ 
rough  (which  i&  even  now  treated  hj  the  Author  of  the 
Efai  di  la  Fraud  as  a  great  political  event),  but  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  I.  that  occafioned  the  alteration 
of  the  fecret  difpofitions  of  the  allies*  They  firft  formed 
an  alliance  with  Auftria  to  prevent  the  inordinate  ag- 
grandizement of  France ;  but  the  predooiinance  of  Auf- 
tria was  no  lefs  an  objeA  of  jealoufy  to  them.  As  foon  as 
they  had  reafon  to  fear  that  the  powers  of  Auftria  and 
S^iain  might  be  united  in  the  fame  hands,  they  renounced 
their  former  plans,  and  inclined  to  peace  with  France. 
The  condudi  of  England  throughout  this  war^  and  in  the 
negotiations  at  Utrecht,  as  well  as  in  the  feparatc  ne- 
gotiations which  preceded  the  congrefs  at  that  place, 
were,  in  every  rcfped,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  federal  policy. 

NOTE  M,  p.  122. 

That  this  was  the  real  fituation  of  Auftria,  muft  he 
evident  to  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  memorable 
negotiations  concerning  the  firft  partition  of  Poland. 
Could  any  doubt  remain  on  the  fubje£k,  it  muft  be  com- 
pletely difpelled.by  the  moft  incontrovertible  teftimony 
— the  pofitivc  declaration  of  Frederick  II.  In  the 
works  left  behind  him,  he  has  very  candidly  related  the 
difficulties  which  the  fyftem  of  partition  met  with  at  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  he  expreffly  fays,  that  Auftria  had  n% 
alternative  but  to  accede  to  that  proje£t,  or  to  ventiire  a 
war  with  RufBa  and  Pruffia ;  and  he  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  from  the  anfwer  of  Priiice  Kasoitz  to 
the  firft  propofal  of  the  n^afure^^  as  part  of  his  reafoRS 

for 
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for  objt&ing,  te  kf  <<  That  the  execution  of  foch  a  plaa 
would  render  the  fituation  of  Europe  more  critical  than 
ever,  and  (hat  he  advifed  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Prufv 
fia  not  to  engage  in  any  fuch  projetSls*"  Alimoins  de^ 
puis  ly 6^  ju/fu^i  i775>  ^*^»  ^*  (^uvrts pofthunui de^rim 
dirk  IL  w/.  Y.J. 

NOTE  N,  p.  1 25. 

It  even  appears  from  a  memorial  of  the  Com^e  de 
Yergennety  which  has  dnce  come  to  light,  that  the  ca* 
binet  of  Verfailles  was  at  diat  time  ferioufly  inclined  to 
•renounce  the  alliance  of  Auftria,  and  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Emperor,  (hould  there  be  no  other  means  of 
preierTing  Holland*  This  important  paper  (printed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  Favier's  Memoirs)  completely  refutes, 
in  my  opinion,  all  that  the  Author  of  the  Etat  di  la 
frana  has  feid  concerning  the  political  fyftem  of  Eu« 
irope  before  the  revolution* 

NOTE  O,  p.  137. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  this  queftion  which 
I  fliall  merely  mention,  without  laying  any  ftrefsupon 
it,  becaufe  it  might  very  properly  be  objeded,  that  the 
advantages  alluded  to,  are  only  of  an  accidental,  and 
not  of  a  permanent  nature.  If  two  nations  are  in^ 
creafed  in  the  fame  proportion  to  their  former  extent, 
the  refult  would  be  moft  advantageous  to  that  which 
b^  knows  how  to  cultivate  and  improve  its  acquifitigrn^ 
to  confolidate  its  new  w  ith  its  old  poficffions ;  to  that,  in 
Ibort,  wfioie  fyftem  of  adminiftration  it  the  moft  wife 
mi  regular.  Withovt  diiparag^ent  to  any  other  go* 
I  '  si  vernment 
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Vernment,  it  may  be  permitted  to  aflerti  ih  ctfnfbfmity 
to  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  in  Europe^ 
that  in  this  refpcA  likcwife,  the  partition  of  Poland  #as 
xnbre  ufeful  to  Pruffia  than  any  of  the  powers  concerned 
Id  it* 

NOTE  P,  pc  14a. 

I  MIGHT  in  flridnefs  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  firft 
partition ;  for  that  alone  is  withiii  the  fphere  of  my 
prefent  reafoning.  It  appeared  to  pe,  however^  mod 
advifable  to  conftder  the  tubjeft  in  its  whole  extent, 
in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  it. 

*  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  neither  all 
the  beneficial  confequences  of  the  final  diffolation  of 
Poland,  nor  the  whole  of  what  I  have  above  faid,  can 
be  referred  to  the  firft  partition ;  for  it  is  not  always 
fair  in  politics,  to  reafon  from  the  greater  to.  the  lefs* 
It  muft  however  appear  to  any  one  who  has  confidered 
the  above  arguments,  and  does  not  entirely  difapprove 
them,  that  many  of  them,  and  principally  perhaps  tl^ 
moil  important,  will  ferve  to  explain  the  political  bear- 
ings of  the  partition  of  1772,  as  well  as  the  events  of 
179J  and  1795. 

NOTE  Q,  p.  146. 

£v£iiY  refle£Ungperfon,  and  doubclefif  every  enlight- 
ened Ruffiant  will  give  his  unqualified  aflcnt  to  the  opi#^ 
nion  of  the  Author  of  the  Etat  di  la  Fr^nci^  txpxefled  ii^ 
the  following  words  t  «  The  Emperor  of  Ruffia  would 
be  one  of  the  gre9tiA«ad  moft  p<^werfvU  princes  of  hist 

time. 
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time,  if  for  the  pompous  infcription  placed  by  the  flaU 
terers  of  Catherine  on  the  gates  of  Cherfon-^^  TT^e  road 
*  to  ConftantinopUi*  he  would  fubftitute  this  more  wife 
and  glorious  fentence: — *  The  fitmgth  of  this  epipin^ 
^Jball  henceforth  be  employed  to  govern^  and  not  to  aggran^ 
•dize$t\" 

NOTE  R,  p*  I49« 

This  argument  is  farther  ftrengtfaened  by  the  reflec- 
tion»  that  the  agreement  which  led  to  the  partition  of 
Poland,  related  to  an  objed  in  the  midft  of  the  three 
powers,  and  concerning  which,  their  ititerefts  may  ea« 
lily  be  conceived  to  have  been  the  fame.  But  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  another  obje£l  within  the  fphere 
of  their  political  exiilence,  in  which  a  fimilar  relation 
tould  induce  them  all  three  to  unite  In  a  con^mon 
projeA. 

NOTE  S,  p.  155. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  ailert,  that  a  truly  wife 
policy  would  not  confider  peace,  even  with  France,  as 
a  very  defirable  obje&  for  England.  I  am  only  fpeak* 
ing  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  andefpecially  of  what 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  cafe*  A  war  with  France 
may,  under  certain  circumftances,  be  unavoidable  by 
England ;  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  thus,  until 
at  length  the  nations  of  the  world  (hall  recognifc  their 
true  intercfts,  and  for  ever  renounce  war  of  every  kind  ;  a 
period  which  is  probably  not  very  near,  which  is  per« 
haps  never  to  be  ranked  among  the  realiciet  of  the  world. 
But  with  any  other  eontiaental  power,  war  is^  under 
B  1  a  every 
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i^efy  (rirctiinftance^  contraty  not  ooly  fd  the  gener^ 
tod  permanent^  but  to  the  inamediate  and  temporary  iif^ 
terefts  of  England*  It  is  not  indeed  impoSEtAt  to  init-» 
gtne  conjnnAnres,  in  which  the  Brittfh  aiiiriftfy  majt 
bl^  obliged  to  engage  in  a  continent^  waf^  ta  vrbieb 
France  is  not  a  party;  but  thefe  would  always  refiilf 
from  unnatural,  conftrained,  and  momentary  fitaatfons  t 
fuch  a  war  would  always  be  a  faerifice  made  by  Eng* 
land)  would  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  neceflary  evil,  and, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  there  would  always  be 
found  means  of  avoiding  it.  With  France  alone  (ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  ideats  of  the  interefts  of  na«» 
lions)  war  might  fometimes  be  mote  advantageous  M 
England  than  peace;  it  is  only  by  a  war  with  France 
that  fhe  could  have  any  prof|)«£l  of  gain,  though  it  were 
but  tranfient  and  relative. 

NOTE  T>  p.  156. 

The  eteeptions  which  might  be  argned  againft  tat 
are  either  of  no  ifnportance,  or  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances  as  render  them  rather  favourable,  than  contrary 
to  my  aflumptions :  for, 

ift,  Tbe  negotiations,  alliances,  andf  armamehtt 
againft  Spain,  Auftria,  &c«  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
were  for  the  moft  part  occafioned  by  the  interefts  of 
Hanover*  Thefe,  it  is  well  known,  h^ye  never  been 
confidered  as  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  which,  on 
the  contrary^  they  have  frequently  been  very  oppofitci^ 
and  with  which  they  have  only  been  occafionally  com- 
bined. ,A  Britifti  monarch  could  hardly  a6t  in  concert 
with  France  as  Iting  of  £^ngland  ;'  and  nothing  of  what 
I  paflcfl 
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j^afiod  Wtytremi  the  tte^y  of  Utrecht  and  the  year  1740^ 
vas  iowBediately  coune£ted  with  the  national  a^irs  of 
firiUin.  The  treaty  pf  Hanover  (1725),  of  Seville 
(1729)9  and  Vimna  (173 1)>  were  not  Briti/h  treaties. 

^dly^  The  rupture  with  Spain  in  the  year  17399  is  the 
only  inftance  of  a  war  commenced  by  Britain  in  the 
eig1>teepth  century,  of  which  France  was  not  the  ob- 
jcSt.  It  is  well  jLnown  that  the  Britiih  miniftry  were 
jiiverfe  to  it^  that  they  yielded  reludantly  to  the  violence 
pf  the  popular  opinion^  and  condu£led  it  very  remiflly* 
It  made  no  alteration  in  the  general  relations  of  Europe  ; 
.and  foon  after  loft  itfelf  in  the  following  war  congprning 
jthe  Auftrian  fucce^on,  fo  completely,  that  at  the  peace 
pf  Aix  h  Chapelle  the  objects  that  occaiioned  it  were 
n.ot  even  mentioned* 

3dly9  The  Ruffian  armament  in  the  year  17909  ap- 
peared about  to  involve  England^  for  the  firft  time,  in  a 
continental  war,  in  which  France  was  not  direAly  con« 
cerned^  and  in  which  the  interefts  of  France  were  evt* 
dently  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe.  Theobjed  of  that 
armament  was  moft  undoubtedly  a  wife  one,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  advantageous  to  Europe  :  at  the  fame  time 
the  averfion  to  any  participation  in  it,  was  fo  ftrong  in 
England,  that  the  nltniftry  were  compelled  to  relinquifli 
their  defigns,  and  to  leave  the  care  of  maintaining  the 
balance  to  the  King  of  Pruffia  alone. 

NOTE  U,  p.  162. 

Thb  writers  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  organs  c£ 

|he  French  government,  have  not  failed  to  boaft  on 
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every  occafion  of  the  fupcriority  wltlch  the  confciouf^ 
ncfs  of  this  danger  on  the  part  of  England  appears  to 
afford  them.  I  will  adduce  an  inftance  from  one  of  the 
moft  eileemed  among  them,  and  qtiote  a  pafTage  from 
Favier,  which  is  remarkable,  not  gnly  becaufc  the  words 
are  fo  explicit,  but  on  account  of  the  inference  he  draws 
from  his  pofition.  After  fpeaking  of  the  projefied  de^ 
fccnt  in  1756,  he  continues  thus:  **  In  order  to  keep 
Hannibal  from  the  gaUSy  England  muft  and  will  occupy 
the  only  avenue  by  which  we  can  approach  her :  (he 
/nuft  keep  pofTefEon  of  the  fea,  whence  every  nation 
will  be  excluded  that  does  not  poffefs  a  powerful  navy 
as  well  as  maritime  coafls.  In  a  word,  it  is  fear  alone 
that  renders  England  fo  haughty,  fo  infolent,  arid  fo 
unjuft  toward  France :  but  it  is  that  deliberate  lefleAing 
fear  which  infpires  the  weak  to  profit  by  all  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  negle£l  or  ignorance  of  tbe  ftrong>** 
jkc«  Upon  this  paffage  there  is  the  following  note  by 
.Segur,  the  lad  editor  of  thefe  Memoirs :  *'  What  Favier 
h»%  here  faid  of  the  Britiih  miniftry,  has  been  verified 
by  experience  ;  it  is  fear  that  renders  them  implacable. 
They  know  that  France,  at  peace  with  (he  continent, 
and  under  the  diredion  of  a  prudent  and  adiye  govern- 
ment, would  foon  attain  the  fuperiority  to  which  Nature 
lias  deftined  her,  and  force  England  to  take  her  ftatiop 
among  powers  of  the  fecqnd  order." 

,  Thefe  are  undoubtedly  extravagant  exaggerations: 
but  when  we  find  the  very  fame  writers  declaiming  in- 
ccffantly  againft  the  defpotifm,  the  fupremacy,  the  all- 
threatening  tyrabny  of  the  Britiili  government,  and 

advancing 
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advancing  fochafiertioni  as  thefe,  we  cannptbut  admire 
the  naivete  of  their  inconilftency. 

NOTE  V,  p.  165. 

This  war  was  at  firft  ftrongly  oppofed  in  Englandt 
and  the  adverfaries  of  the  xninifter  heaped  the  fevereft 
cenfures  upon  it*  Since  the  SpanijQi  fucceffion  war^ 
there  had  always  been  a  party  that  would  liften  to  no- 
thing of  what  they  called  Britiih  continental  politics  ;, 
and  defired  to  feparate  England  entirely  from  the  affairs* 
of  the  Continent.  }t  was,  however,  remarkable,  that 
a^  foon  as  aqy  member  of  this  party  rfc^iyed  a  place  in 
the  miniftry,  he  renounced  his  former  principles.  Lord 
Carte|:et»  ppe  of  Walpple'^  moft  formidable  opponents, 
and  among  the  moft  violent  declaimers  againft  all  foreign 
politics,  changed  his  opinion  when  he  becanie  minifter, 
and  defended  the  conduA  of  £nglai)d  jin  the  Auftrian 
fucceffion  war,  upon  grounds  of  which  pofterity  will 
certainly  admit  the  folidity :  and  even  the  great  Chat*. 
Ivmf  who  fp  ctften  had  condemned  and  ridiciil^  the 
halance  of  Europe,  and  all  interference  in  continental 
affitirs,  afterwards  publicly  confefled  in  Parliament  tb^t 
M  America  had  been  conquered  in  Germany.** 

NOTE  W,  p.  166, 

The  true  oaufe  of  the  war  in  America  was  the  un«  *• 
certainty  of  the  French  and  EngUfli  limits  there  ;•  and 
th^  difpute  arofe  upon  no  trifling  obje£l.     The  point  to 
be  decided  was,  whether  France  fliouid  compktely  en* 
clofe  the  pofleffions  of  Ecigland,  within  a  ftraight  line 
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from  the  riy^r  St.  Lawrence  to  the  MiAftpt,  aiid  that 
for  ever  exclude  the  in^uftrious  cttlttrators  of  the  fineft 
colonies  in  the  worlds  fronoi  the  fertile  countries  beyond 
the  weftern  mountainst  The  right  was  alike  on  either 
fide  i  becaufe  the  matter  had  never  been  regulated  by 
t^aty.  It  IS  ^ways  difficult  in  foch  cafes  to  potnt  out 
the  author  of  the  war* 

But  with  regard  to  Germany^  there  exifted  no  fiichiiii* 
certainty.  Whoever  has  confidered  with  attention  the 
tran£idions  of  that  (ime,  will  find  no  reaifon  to  donbt 
that  England  was  involved^  aiach  againft  her  incfina* 
tion^  in  the  war  on  the  continent.  The  treaty  of  ^7561 
oonchided  with  Pruffia  by  George  II.  Was,  in  theftriAeft 
fcnfe  of  the  word,  dcfenfive.  The  King  of  England 
merdy  defired  nentrriity  for  his  Geroian  dominiona.  If 
France  had  not  Ibigotten  her  own  intereft^  and  attacked 
Prufia  and  Hanover ;  England  would  have  remainedan 
idle  fpedator  of  this  theatre  of  hoftitity.  I  only  men* 
tton  this  as  a  fad,  for  fuch  a  nentrality  woold  ondonbt* 
ediy  have  been  contrary  to  the  true  inter  eft  of  England  ; 
afid  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe,  that  the  bad  policy  of 
France  compelled  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  better  fyftem. 

NOTE  X,  p.  168. 

"^SN  coming  from  them,  they  appear  unfair  when  we 
confider  that  of  all  the*wars  waged  between  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  of  1756  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  refult  was  immediately  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  For  notwitfaftanding  the  vidories  of 
Bienheim  and  Malplaquet,  fo  glorious  to  the  alliest  it 

cannot 
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tstnnotbt  aflbrte^l  tliat  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  difa4^ 
vntageons  or  hixmiliating  to  France. 

NOTE  Y,  p.  182, 

Th£  declaration  of  the  firft  National  Aflembly,  <<  that 
France  |er  war  renounced  ail  wars  of  conquBft,^  made 
oM^re  prolelytet  to  the  revoltttion  in  every  yart  of  the 
world  than  aoy  odier,  perhaps  than  all  the  reft  of  their 
profeffions.  Bat  this  declaraiicKiy  like  every  thing  that 
was  praifewDitfay  at  die  beginniiig  of  the  revxdutioat 
pfAovsmfold  nfaffi  to  acknowledge  {iwnt  good  amidft 
fbch  an  infinity  of  all  j)  was  not  produced  by  the  revo* 
Intion,  but  was  a  confeqnenoe  of  the  ideas  wd  0910190$ 
prevalent  among  all  nations  before  that  event*  The 
chiefs  of  the  revolution  did  nothing  but  exprefs  the  fen* 
timents  already  generally  entertained.  That  is  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  merit  and  glory :  for  they  wtre  fo  fiir  fron| 
realhstng  the  hopes  of  mankind,  that  ttiey  even  deftroyed 
In  ^effftntt  experiments,  all  that  had  been  acctimulate4 
and  attained  in  half  a  century ;  while  they  hdd  out  the 
goMen  ptomife  of  everlafting  peace,  they  plunged  the 
vrerU  in  en£e&  war. 

NOTEZ,  p.  192. 

T«E  Author  even  fays,  ''  In  the  laft  thirty  years  tht 
powers  of  Europe  had  enjoyed  the  (jpeAacle  of  France** 
degradation  f  asid  was  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  s<t 
the  very  time  when  they  had  attained  the  chjG&  of  th^ 
wifties,  that  thefe  unwife  ftatefinen  (if  any  fuch  ever 
miftedjt  wlio  rejoiced  ia  the  humiliation  of  France 

found 
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found  it  oeceflary.to  embnie  half  a  world  ia  bloody  ii^ 
order  to  overwhelm  degraded  and  ruined  France  with  the 
united  forces  of  all  Europe  } 

KOTE  A  A,  p.  195. 

I  8H  ALL  touch  the  more  lightly  upon  it^  as  I  have 
treated  the  fubjeA  at  fpme  kngth  in  a  late  publication^ 
<<  On  the  Origin  and  Charader  of  the  War  againft  the 
French  Revolution."  I  muft  apologize  to  thole  who 
bave  honoured  that  work  with  their  attention^  for  briefly 
recapitulating  in  the  prefent  chapter^  the  arguments  I 
have  there  employed^  which  I  am  forced  t9  do  ftom  the 
nature  of  my  prefent  reafoning, 

NOTE  B  B,  p.  2o8« 

It  will  perhaps  be  obje^ed  to  met  ^hat  there  is  rooa\ 
to  fufpeft  fome  of  the  nations  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate war,  of  having  been  influen^^^  <^yn>)g  the  eoqrfe 
of  it>  by  views  of  gain  or  conqueft.  Without  inquiring 
wbethert  and  in  what  inftances,  the  fufpicion  be  well 
founded ;  I  only  have  to  obferve,  that  it  can  in  no  re* 
fpe&  invalidate  my  prefent  reafoning.  My  objed  is 
only  to  prove  that  tl^9  war  againft  (be  French  revolu* 
tion  did  not  and  could  not  originate  in  a  league  produced 
by  motives  of  intereft.  The  caufe  of  the' war  h^  hot 
the  fmalleft  connexion  with  what  may  have  been  de-r 
fired,  projected,  or  attempted  afterwaods,  yfhen  the  coa« 
kfced  powers,  deftitute  of  all  plan,.wereapiey  to  jea« 
Ipufy*  difleniions,  and  miftruft.  So  un&vourable,  more* 
Vver^  is  my  opinion  (as  will  be  more  fully  ihown  here* 

after) 
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ifter)  of  the  fyftem  on  whieh^  and  the  means  by  which 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  allies,  that  I  (hall  not  be 
much  difinclined  to  admit  the  poffibility  and  even  the 
probability  of  a  temporary  departure  from  it<  objeA,  and 
an  inconCdcratc  adoption  of  mcafures  diredly  contrarj- 
tpitt 

NOTE  C  C,  p.  225. 

The  union  of  the  Auftrtan  Netherlands  with  Holland 
under  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Orange,  would  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  more  completely  than  any  other 
political  combinadon.  It  is  hardly  pQj£ble  to  enume* 
rate  the  beneficial  confequences  that  Europe  would  have 
derived  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan.  The  fame 
idea  may  have  fuggefted  itfelf  to  many  politicians,  but 
it  has  never  been  fo  completely  sgrgued  as  by  th^  Author 
of  La  f  ruffe  tvja  Htutralitu 

NOTE  D  D,  p.  248. 

That  one  of  the  two  might  be  the  ally  of  France 
in  a  war  againft  the  other  (a  cafe  which  certainly  cannot 
be  ranked  among  abfolute  impoffibilities),  is  a  fuppofition 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of:  but  in  order  to  fet  the  contrail; 
between  the  prefent  and  the  former  ftate  of  Europe  in 
the  ftrongeft  light,  we  need  only  to  confider  this  cali|v 
for  a  moment :  before  the  revolution,  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Germany, 
was  among  the  ordinary  combinations  of  politics ;  where- 
as at  prefent  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  think  pn  the  con- 
fluences 
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fequences  of  foch  an  aUionce  to  th^  ftate  ngiwiift  wUtcb 
it  would  be  dirc&ed  ia  the  event  of  »  war* 


NOTE  E  E,  p.  257. 

It  is  certaih>  however^  that  even  in  the  ordinfiry* 
courfe  of  things,  politics  would  be  led  into  frequent 
errors,  were  it  to  build  too  cpnfidoi^j  on  the  prefump* 
tion,  that  the  intereft  of  every  government  is  a  crite* 
lioa  of  Its  oondttd.  In  the  firft  plao$,  the  (ruf  intereft 
of  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  much  intent  and  nneeitajiiCy  | 
tbeconception  of  whi^ depends gceatljr upon  iibepoMPl 
of  view  in  which  it  is  xnatempiatcdf  and  of  fittodf  iv^ 
the abilityioxhooie the prepHsr  on««  It miift  Ukf wjCpbf 
confefled,  that  even  the  iomifidiatff  inftereft^  of  ft^iM 
are  oftener  jacri^oed  to  private  viewa  And  li^mSf 
f ban  is  generally  Imiigined ;  that  mmy  o^liaQil^  Imtt 
mifunderftood  them  during  cfiotiurtes,  and  ibiiMS  pqrhapf 
have  never  known  them :  we  muft  therefore  go  cau« 
tioufly  to  work  when  we  j^aioa  0^  thefe  grounds  iq 
politics,    . 

¥OT£Ff,p,ft6;». 

Ik  this  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  perpetu^ 
difcord  between  France  and  her  neighbour^^  I  hav^ 
pafied  over  one  of  the  moft  a£live  and  important,  on 
which,  however,  I  jQialL  not  lay  any  ftrefs,  becauCe 
there  prevails  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  its  influence;  and  becaufe  it  would  really 
|>e  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  its  future  probable  ef- 
fedls  with  any  certainty.    Who  will  uke  upon  him  to 

fay 
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fiqr  ^0lhar  vria  fyftemt  fa  thitfoi^y  diAmihr  Uk 
'ti^mfelv^  and  in  their  conftitueat  pthiciples,  as^  on 
die  one  band^  thai  whir  em  every  ctmfiiStUim  Hie  ibi 
Fhfieh  mnjl  teft^  and  on  the  other,  that  t^m  whkb 
ihfi  muiem  f]/Um  of  Europe  is  founded  \  ^ha  ^iU 
dkoUke  wbethet  thefe  fo  oppofite  fyftems  can  exift  loger 
tfaer  \  KtA  who  does  not  perceire  that  this  eflential 
iSOftfnfriety  lit  the  firft  principles  of  public  power,  mvft 
Ifad  to  eontinnstl  uneafmefe,  miftruft,  and  diftnrbance  ? 
that  it  mtift  be  an  ever  fruitful  foxirce  of  open  aad  fo 
cret  oppofition,  of  concealed  or  declared  enmity  } 

MOTE  GG,  p.  267. 

In  plain  language,  thefe  fbndanientat  laws  may  be  ftated 
thus :  I  ft.  No  alliance  muft  be  formed  but  for  the  pur« 
pofe  of  iecuring  the  contirluince  of  the  afcendant  of 
France,  or  of  contributing  to  its  farther  extenfion  in 
peace ;  aiid  for  organizing  the  means  of  oppoiing  every 
attempt  to  diminifh  it  in  wan  adly,  No  alliance  muft 
be  formed  but  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  the  influ- 
ence of  England  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  order  that 
thef6  be  M  longer  any  rival  to  the  preponderance  of 
ttMti.  This  k  the  true  and  onty  meaning  of  both  thd 
eflential  principles  of  our  Author  ;  his  whole  work  is  a 
cohtintied  comtneAtary  on  this  theme ;  and  h^  has  not 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  leave'  any  room  for  a  dif- 
ferent explanation. 

KOTE  H  H,  p.  274. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Author  fliould 
havt  defined  the  chara£teriiUcs  of  all  conftrained  and 

vnnatural 
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nhnaturat  alliances  fo  clearly-and  explicitly  In  <he  be« 
ginning  of  his  chapter  on  the .  new  fyftem  of  French 
allianceSf  as  to  render  it  inconceivable  haw  he  could,  in 
the  next  moment,  fpeak  of  the.prefent  relations  of  Smt- 
aerland>  Holland,  &c.  in  terms  of  praiie>  nay,  of  ad- 
niratton.  After  faying  that  fimilarity  of  inteteft  muft 
be  the  foundation  of  every  true  alliance^  he  adds9  ^<  Be- 
yond this  principle  there  is  nothing  but  compulfatory 
ties,  which  the  tyranny  of  a  few  nations  endeavours  in 
vain  to  cover  with  the  name  of  alliances;  and  to  which 
the  weak  only  fubmit  w.ith  the  hope  of  finding  in  fome 
favourable  change,  the  means  and  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke.**  Can  any  thing  be  more  ftriking  than 
this  pidure  ?  Any  man  who  looks  at  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Europe  may  piit  the  names  to  it. 

NOTE  1 1,  p.  a8«. 

A  TREATY  of  peace  is  naturally  regulated  by  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  refpeAive  fituations  of  the  bellige* 
rent  powers  i  and  in  order  to  judge  of  it,  we  muft  con- 
sider it  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.  It  would  there* 
fore  be  a  great  error  to  regard  every  renunciation  of  con- 
quefts,  as  a  direft  proof  of  moderation  and  forbearance  ; 
&r  powerful  motives  of  another  kind  might  compel  the 
conqueror  to  make  thefe  conceffions*  It  would  evi- 
dently be  ridiculous,  forescample,  if  it  were  to  be  ac- 
counted a  merit  to  the  Diredlory,  that  it  did  not  infift 
at  the  treaty  of  Leobent  on  the  ceffion  of  the 
German  and  Italian  diftri£ts  thenn  occupied  by  its 
armies.  For  it  was  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that 
France  could  not  have  maintained  thofe  acquiiltions, 

however 
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however  great  her   inclination  might  have  been  to 
do  fo. 


NOTE  KK^  p.  301. 

This  ad  was  indeed  created  with  the  intention  of  tn« 
joring the  Dutch;  but  its  fubfequent  confirmation  and 
maintenance,  has  been  the  confequence  of  a  judicious 
|K)licy*  <<  What  though  feveral  of  the  proviConi  of 
this  celebrated  ad^/'  fays  Adam  Smith,  **  may  have 
been  di£tated%y  national  antipathy?  they  are*  never  «* 
thelefs  as  wife  as  if  they  had  been  produAions  of  con« 
fummate  wifdom."  * 

NOTE  L  L,  p.  3o«. 

It  i^  only  in  one  refpeA  that  the  Navigation  A&  coul3 
have  promoted  the  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  as  there  are  few  countries  fo  advantageoufly  fitu* 
ated  for  foreign  trade,  this  law,  which  operated  fo 
forcibly  to  urge  the  progrefs  of  a  very  imporunt  branch 
of  England's  induftry,  may  have  had  an  eficA  fomewhat 
like  the  temporary  monopoly  by  which  the  firfl  efla- 
blifhment  of  an  ufeful  manufaAuring  or  commercial 
undertaking  is  fometimes  favoured.  But  fuppofing  this 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  the  Navigation  A6t  ought  only  to 
have  been  a  temporary,  and  not  permanent  ftatute* 
That  it  was  not  the  cafe,  is  fufficiently  evident,  fince 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  did  not  acquire  a  decided 
or  perceptible  preponderance  till  fifty  years  after  the 
paffing  of  the  Navigation  A6k.  In  the  year  1688,  the 
foreign  Ihipping  that  frequented  the  ports  of  England, 

was 
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f$nnt  half  as  gitatasher  own  ;  the  former  beii^  i95iMO^ 
and  the  latter  190,000  tons;  which  in  the  year  .169^ 
even  fell  to  91,000  tons,  while  the  foreign  fhippingftill 
maintained  itfelf  at  83,000* 

NOTE  MM,  p.305# 

Hori^AKO  waa  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  couldt 
liave  imitated  the  Englifli  Navigation  Ad  without  a  de^ 
lelidion  of  true  policy  and  found  reafon.  But  althou^ 
•ne  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  y^.  the  advan- 
tage of  extending  her  maritime  fyftem,  exifted  alraoft  as 
much  in  the  cafe  of  Holland,  as  of  England  ;  yet  the 
other  was  entirely  wanting.  Holland  was  not  fufficient- 
ly  independent  of  other  nations  to  adopt  exclufive  mea- 
fures  againft  them ;  flie  flood  too  much  in  need  of  their 
affiftanee^  to  prefcribe  burdenfome  reftri&ions  to  tktm. 
Moreover,  the  Engliih  Navigation  AQt  wa  eoniider* 
ably  modified  in  favour  of  Holland,  by  fiiMsqaent  ftipa« 
lations ;  for  fhe  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  Eng« 
land,  as  her  own  produce,  all  articles  of  mercbaodifii 
brought  from  Germany  down  the  Rbtiie» 

NOTE  NN,  p.  315. 

.  Ths  Author  of  the  Etat  di  la  France  even  goes  fo  far 
^  to  make  it  the  obje&  of -a  diflindi  charge  againfl  the 
Englifhy  that  they  labour  with  unremitted  afiiduity  ia 
purfoit  of  eftablifkments  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions^ 
**  Countries  hardly  known  to  Europe^ '  fays  he,  **  have 
reoeived  Englifh  names;  and  others  yet  undifcovered 
zifzk  Englifh  appellatioift.^~«  In  the  eailem  parts  of 
Afifi$  her  difcoveters  examine  every  coafl;  her  agents 

fubjed 
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fubjed  all  the  niaritiine  dift^ids  to  her  comfnercei  and 
propo&  her  fricn4fliip.  to  ijhje  princes  the  jr.  bcloog  to!% 
♦«.In  ;Africa  we  behold,  a. fimilar  fpcdapic.— travellar$, 
iqfl^jipcd  with  :fhc^|thirft^of  difcovering  countries  yet, 
iff^pwr^  to  the  traiSc  of  Europeans^  tr^verfe  th^t  coji- 
tjpeo^  in  |ill  4ire£tionSj  periih  there,  and  are  followed 
bJ-fucf^^br6  impatient  .to  replace  them;  all  of  them 
feeding  their  ipfatiable  employers  with  the  fplendid  hope, 
of  prpcurijng  tKem  the  priority  of  ocmraercial  inter* 
oo^rfe  wi^^  nations^  richer  than  the  doipinions  of  Mon- 
tezuma,  and  cities  papre  extcQiive  and  .populous  than^ 
London*''  . 

AU  this  is  perfeffcly  tpe  ;  but  who,  would  ever  have 
-^^Aed  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit,  the  unremitted  px^ 
<rti9ns9  the  fuccef;^ful  labours  of  a  great  people  in  the 
difcQvery  of  unexplored  regions :  thefe  bed  titles  to 
£une  and  honour,  thefe  benefits  conferred  on  all  nations^ 
and  on  all  poflerity :  who  would  have  fufpeded  that 
thefe,  and  with  thefe  the  courage  and  devotion  of  in* 
dividuals,  would  be  made  the  fubjei^s  of  accufation  and 
reproach} 

NOTE  OO,  p., 3x6. 

It  Is  conflantly  ailerted  in  all  French  manifeftos  and 
pubrications,  that  the  Englifh  are  indebted  to  treachery 
for  zU  the  £a(l  and  Weft  Indian  pofleflibns  taken  from 
the  Dutch  fince  1795 ;  which  trite  accufation  has  tately 
been  made  the  fubje£l  of  oiBcial  articles  in  the  I'aris 
^^pers.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  enter  here  into  a 
minute  refutation  of  them.    A  judicious  reader  will 

c  c  find 
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find  the  following  brief  objfervatiorrs  fuffitient :    ift, 
Wben  the  eftabliihed  confthfutibn  of  zhf  cotintry  b 
fubyerte<l  hjz  violent  revoliition,   which  expels   iu 
former  government ;  and  pahicularly  when  that  revo- 
lution is  acconipli(ked  by  a  foreign^  power,  it  muft,  ispon 
every  principle  of  right,  be  permitted  to  fuch  of  hs 
i\ibjeAs  and  o£Ecers,   as  find  themfehres  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  new  authority  (as  for  example,  the  gover- 
nors, &c«  of  the  Dutch  poiTeflions  in  India),  to  adhere  to 
their  former  government  and  conftitution«    And  (houid 
there  remain  no  profpeft  of  their  re-eftabiifliment,  thofe 
ofScers,  &c«  (provided  they  have  not  voluntarily  and 
explicitly  regognifed  the  new  government)  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  put  thcmfelves  under  the  proteAion  bf  a  na- 
tion that  fupports  their  former  fovereign,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  power  that  expelled  him,  or  to  the  nc^ 
government  which  they  confider    as  an    ufurpation, 
fbunded  upot)  the  authority  of  ftrangers.  Such  a  conduft 
is  fo  far  from  dcferving  the  name  of  treachery,  that  it 
IS,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  one  which  is  confonant 
with  integrity  and  principle.    It  is  a  confequence  of 
every  violent  revolution,  that  confcience  is  left  the  only 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  there  can  be  no  trea- 
chery  where  conlcience  is  obeyed.     2dly,  It  is  no  Icfs 
vnjuft  to  impute  fuch  ac^uifitionras  a  crime  to  a  nation* 
After  the  revolution  inHoUand,  England  had  no  aker« 
native  but  either  to  leave  the  Dutch  fettlements  la  the 
hands  of  the  French,  or,  what  was  the  fame  thing,  of  the 
Batavian  government,  or  to  take  pofTeilion  of  them  her* 
felf:  ihe naturally  chofe  the  lad;  and  this  proceeding 
was  not  in  any  refped  lefs  jnftifiable  than  a  rq^ular  con- 
i}ueft  in  a  juft  war«    The  true  authors  of  the  injury 

which 
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which  HoUand  fuftained^  were  tbofe  who  devoted  that 
country  to  a  fatal  revolution,  and  thereby  condemned 
England  to  treat  It  a»  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to  find  the  accufation  of 
treachery,  advanced  againft  the  governors  and  officers  of 
llie  J3t\k^k  ittt^mentSy  and  the  char^  of  perfidy  a|>* 
ptttdt9tb«^ritiflinMni(lry,  by  the  advocates  of  a  go- 
vernment, indebted  for  moft  of  its  contjueds  to  the  co- 
f|><iation>  to  give  It  no  harflier  name,,  to  the  co-opcra- 
tifft^of  mefiwho  favQured  and  affiiled  the  plans  and  en- 
terprifes  of  a  foreign  power  againft  their  lawful  fove- 
reign.  Let  every  friend  of  juftice  in  or  out  of  France, 
affign  the  proper  terra  to  fuch  co-operation,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  condu£t  of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it. 

NOTE  PP^p.jiS. 

.  The  only  exception  to  this  is,  wJiere  gold  and  filvcr 
mmfis  oonftitut^  the  fole  produftions  of  foreign  fettle- 
agents*  Spain  and, Portugal  were  the  only  powers  who 
derived  a  dire£l  revenue  from  their  American  provinces. 
But  even  thcfe  extraordinary  cafes  are  no  exception  to 
the  general  principle  ;  for  their  revenues,  inftead  of  add- 
ing at  all  to  the  ftrength  of  their  governments,  were 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  decline  and  weaknefs  of 
both. 

NOTE  CLQj  P-  3^^- 

In  order  to  enfurc  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  In- 
dia and  China,  it  i^  now  become  abfolutely  neceflary, 

c  c  2  that 
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tjhat  the  pcttinfuIaof.Hlndoftan  be  governed  by  a  gi*«if 
military  power  capable  6^  protcfling"  it.  Weird  t1\ii 
power  in  any  way  annihilated^  tfie  whole  c^ohncxibtf 
muft  neceflarily  be  loft  for  a  long  time.  In  the  prefcat 
ilateof  things,  the  dofminion  of  the  Eirglifti  in  the£aft 
Indies  is  not  only  the  fotindation  of  their  owh  ttid^/tot 
fecures  that  of  all  6ther  natrons ;  and  "as  IHe  ^idiniitetttf 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  is  become  ah  6bjt6i  of'^he%tft»*4«lh 
portance  to  evary  pfeoplc,  the  emfnre  of  •!*€  .BrHMl'^iii 
that  part  of  the  world  ouglit  and  Ixmft  bt  coafideVttl  m 
a  general  benefit ;  and  is  in  a  certain  fehfe  to  beregHiAcRl 
as  a  common  property.  *.*• 

NOTE  RKjp.  329!     • 

Besides  th^fe  caufes  of  the  general  complaint  agaidft 
England  on  account  of  .the  monopoly  of  colonial  pro* 
duce  imputed  to  her,  there  is  another,  which,  on  a  clofer 
examination  of  the  public  opinion,  will  perhaps  appear 
to  conftitutc  a  more  important  part  cf  it.  The  iebn^ 
fumption  of  colonial  produce  has  increafed  in  n  very 
great  degree  througljout  all  Europe  durmg  the  laft 
twenty  years  ;  a  circumftance  which  the  enlightened 
fiatefman  will  find  no  difficulty  to  explain,  nor  any  rea« 
fon  to  deplore.  The  dependancc  of  the  confuming 
nations  on  the  induflry  of  the  colonial  traders,  is  there* 
fore  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  drain  of  fpecie  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  importation  of  that  produce  is  every 
where  more  fenfible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
how  far  fuch  increafed  confumption,  and  the  confe- 
quent  lofs  of  fpecie,  are  poCtive  evils ;  and  I  (hall  not 
Iropble  the  reader  with  the  reafons  which  induce  me  to 

belie  ve. 
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etbnomy,  tHey^do'  n^  adferv'iWt  :ii/J*llifld(i'/  Bfet  ifk' 

grtaier  pih  ordic  ftitiiTh^fch  ift*"  poffWlitiif^af  "tfy^ijw* 

ccitnitily  dt/'cotifiacf  triat  iiicfiafca  Cornfif^tW?/J  3tta- 

whtir  'thtf y  tctrtl  theunfa>fourabk  balartce  i'^fultJniff otrf' 

it/iiaferioti^evil  wfiicli 'cannot  He  to6  ftrcnuotkft^cio&i- 

batcd.     At  the  fame  time  they  dally  perccivi'  that  kU 

theit  complaints,  exhortations^  and  projeAs;  that  even 

their  aAive  contraVfenttoh«,  their' heavy  duties,  their 

prDhjbitioiM,  Aod*  the)r.JhciiQnt  refisartiiet  .afteti  itfia- 

gta«ry  fubftttiit^;  they  beholdall  tihefe.<ff«ruiu)!«t0nly 

^9{il€:(cer«fal»  but  evQii!  contribottngi  (bo  .ftieagtbto  the 

propeif£ty  the(y  are  io  dePtrout  of  conntertdingti     No-t 

thing: tb^cefore  ifiiiiore.natiiralythiin'thiKt  a  kind  of/e* 

feiittneot^ a  kind  of  hatred^  fhoiild  artffragalnft  thQfl^oa* 

tioiift  which  are  engaget)  lnitiio*cak>ftiia)  JKtldei  on  accpuat 

of 'their  fitaatioDi  their  weah^^aoti  their  maritiine 

pofleffiont;  becaufethey^reoonfiddrod'at  the-^authori 

of  the  (imaginary)  lai^oirer.Uhintet  (bf  Europe  aod^  as 

enemies  to  the  general  wel^reof  all  coRfdmihg-cteii^ 

tries.     And  iince  England  has  long  pofiefled  the  4mrgeft 

fliare  of  that  trade  ;  £nce  England  has,  during  the  laft 

five  or  fix  years,  attained  to  the  ilmoft'excluiive  enjoy<* 

ment  of  it ;  it  is  not  furpriiing  that  this  (hort-fighted 

Jealoufy,  this  blind  and  groundlefs  Hatre3,'flioaiMbi^c6n« 

centrated  entirely  agaiiift  Etijgland.    This'  Is"  th^ '  g^fte- 

ral  ftateofrcafonitigonAdfubjea;         '    *'    '^  •'  - 

Itis  a  greAt  misfortune  for  mankind,  that  their  Ima- 
ginary wafits  of  fug^ar,  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  &c.  have  gra» 
dually  undermined  t)ie  flrcngtJi  of  every  nation  not  ad- 
^di(5led  to  commerce  ;  t>ut  the  Englifh  nation  fells  more 
*    "  "  of 
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of  tbofe  Artickf»  tban  aU  tlic,  olhcn  taken  together  jt 
tfnerefotethatnacioA  is  more  reQpoailble  than. any  other 
for  Uit9  akvaya  increafing  mi^fort^ne*  Ignorance  of  the 
true  |innciple$  and  elements  x)f  /lational  \Yealth«  pro* 
4uced  the  major  of  thi&  remarkable  fyllqgifin ;  experience 
has  affonded  tbe  minor,  and  t^e  .blindnefs  of  pf^judicd 
has  drawn  the  cQncluiion* 

NOTE  SS/p.  330. 

WHBNthe  Dueeh  Eail  India  Company  wenin  ^o 
exclnfiveaiid  undifturbed  pciTeflion  of  tbe  fpice  ifland% 
tt  ^oold  hatt  been  perfedtty  eafy  for  then,  according  to 
the  general  opifiion,  to  hsre  ibaintained  an  arbitrary 
prke  of  their  prbduee,  whtek  had  become  aMblutely 
neoeiary  to  Eompe*  They  nererthelefs  comGdeied  h  ai 
iMng  fo  lOipbflMet  thit*  fearfal  of  being  beat  out  of  all 
the  markets,  notyrtthftaodingthsir  great  advantages,  they 
had  leoomie  to  the  fcaAaroue  meafare  of  wantonly  root^ 
ing  ont  part  of  the  ^ants,  aad^eftroying  part  of  the 
produce  1  Yet  even  theCi  barbatous  meafnrct  did  not 
pretedt  their  gradual  dedine« 

NOTE  T  T,  p.  333. 

I  wi^t  even  go  Xb  far  as  to  aflert,  that  inthofe  fery 
nations  which  take  anaAivopart  in  general  cominercey 
It  is  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  confumer,-  and 
thus  far  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  community, 
rather  to  put  chafe  Eaft  and  Wed  India  produce  ata  low 
price  from  Englifh  merchants,  than  at  a  high  one  from 
their  own.  fiut  it  muft  be  con&fled  that  in  thofe  CQun^ 
tries,  foreign  commerce  may  have  become  fuch  an  im- 

*  portSint 
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portant  branch  of  the  general  welfarC}  as  to  require  the 
immediate  Intereft  of  the  confumer  to  be  facrificed  to  its 
maintenance  and  extenfion. 

NOTE  UU,p,3S2.  ^ 

*  I  SHALL  take  this  opportunity  of  cxppfing  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  contradidions  of  which  the  Author  of  the 
Etat  de  la  France  bat  been  guilty.  After  having  ex* 
haufted  his  ingenuity  in  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  to 
Ihew  that  England  was  the  only  nation  ftrongly  intereft* 
ed  in  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  protradion  of 
the  prefent  war;  ho  proves  in  a  following  chapter,  of 
which  the  obje£l  is  to  reprefent  the  refources  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  moft  unfavourable  light,  that  no  nation  is  fa 
great  a  lofer  by  the*  war,  as  the  very  one  to  which  he 
had  before  afterted  thtt  it  was  abfolutely  necefiary. 
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foot ;  and  the  mtckf  in  the  nth  \ine,  refers  tu  the  Note  , 
00«<th«cftd.  •    ^*  ^^  '   •  J--  -•  ' 
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